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THERE is nothing so ephemeral under the sun, not even fashions, as the argu- 

ments, watch-words, shibboleths, and for that matter, passions, born of a Pres- 
idential campaign. ‘‘ Tippecanoe and Tyler too,’’ ‘‘ 329,’’ ‘‘ Blocks of Five,’’ ‘* The 
Little Red School House,’’ Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion,’’ ‘16 to 1,’’ and adozen 
like phrases represent as many patriotic struggles to turn the rascals out or to re- 
form the reformers. The Sanctum, unfortunately, is not a unit in politics and dur- 
ing the last month all interests have paled before the all-absorbing discussion of sil- 
ver. [I was for Greeley in my first campaign, and one of the dark days of my 
boyhood was when | heard of his overwhelming defeat. Just above the farm house 
there was a triangular bit of greensward where three roads met and parted. It was 
an ideal spot for one flag-pole but not large enough for two, so Jack and | compro- 
mised. ‘* The history of our Republic,’’ some one explained, ‘‘ is a history of com- 
promises.’’ We did not exactly understand then, but it was enough for us that 
Washington, Hamilton, Clay, and Calhoun were held up as grand ‘‘ compromisers.”’ 
We climbed over the blackened logs beyond the Pinnacle in the ‘‘ back-pasture ”’ 
and cut a straight ironwood pole. We painted a flag on a square of heavy cheese- 
cloth and nailed it firmly to the top. Then we raised it with the aid of the hired 
man in the center of the triangle and that night had a bon-fire. It was a memorable 
date in our lives and was made wildly exciting by the presence of rival campaign 
clubs, — not that there was anyone actually present save Jack and myself, but we 
knew that the family were sympathetic spectators from the veranda of the old farm 
house just below in the warm darkness. First Jack would shout lustily for Grant 
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and then | would hurrah for Greeley. All the next day and many hours of subse- 
quent days we built air castles beneath the shade of a pile of sweet smelling hem- 
lock as we watched for passing teams. The moment a cloud of dust arose in the 
narrow briar-choked old road toward Whitesville, or we heard the rattle of a heavy 
country wagon coming down the hill from West Union, or the loud ‘* Gee Buck”’ and 
‘‘ Haw Bright ’’ saluted our alert ears from the Andover turnpike, we were up and 
on duty beneath the flag. 

‘*Hurrah!’’ we both shouted as the wagon paused at the parting of the ways. 

‘*Who do you hurrah for ?’’ the driver questioned. 

‘*Who do you?’”’ we answered. 

** Greeley, of course! ”’ 

Then | would step proudly forth and shout, ‘‘ Hurrah for Greeley !’’ — and he 
clucked up his sleeping farm-horses and disappeared, laughing softly, down the road. 
Once in a while a Greeleyite would pause to make some flattering comment on the 
‘‘ grand old wheel horse of the Republican party,’’ as he called him, relate some 
humorous incident of my candidate’s life. or predict with all gravity that the country 
would again be deluged in blood if the ‘‘ man on horse-back ”’ was elected. 

But if the passer hurrahed for Grant, Jack would step up and give three ring- 
ing cheers for the hero of Appomattox, and then we would hear one of those homely, 
stirring tales of unconscious personal heroism when ‘‘ I was at the front with Grant,”’ 

To Jack the flag meant Grant, to me Greeley, but after the campaign, with its 
passions, ambitions, heart-burnings, recriminations, and | fear ‘‘ lies,’’ we remem- 
bered that the flag was still the one flag of our country. It floated no more proudly 
above the White House and Grant than it would have above the White House with 
the founder of the Republican party in it. 

In spite of all the difference of opinion in the Sanctum as to principles, | opine it 
will take many impassioned speeches and tons of printed matter to make any of us 
believe that either great party is intent upon the sacrifice of the government for sel- 
fish ends, or that our future is menaced because it is asserted that McKinley is 
“owned by a Syndicate’’ and Bryan in ‘‘the employ of Stewart, Jones, Mackay, 
and the big silver mines.’’ One day there was a duel between the Contrib- 
utor whom we have nicknamed for the campaign ‘‘ 16 to1,’’ ashe feels equal to any 
16 ‘* gold bugs ’’ in argument, and the Occasional Visitor, who wears a button ia his 
lapel that reads ‘‘ Sound Money,’’ and as the ‘‘ sound”’ of money is about all either 
of the good men ever get, it will hurt no one to reproduce the memorable debate. 

The Contributor. ‘‘ To all intent and purpose the Republican party is in favor 
of gold. It claims to be in favor of bimetallism, but only ‘by international agree- 
ment. You might just as well insist that you were a Christian by the consent of 
the devil.’’ 

The Occasional Visitor said he was willing to admit, without prejudice to the 
case, that he believed in one measure of value. 

‘Very well,’’ continued the Contributor, ‘‘ it is true whether you admit or not. 
Now, Mr. Mckinley in his letter of acceptance says that the adoption of free coinage 
would only help one class of people —the silver mine owners. They would be able 
to take 53 cents worth of silver bullion to the mint and get a silver dollar with 
which they could pay off the men that did the actual mining. In giving a working 
miner three legal silver dollars for a day’s work he is actually giving away what 
cost him three times 53 cents or $1.59, making thereby three times 47 or $1.47. 
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‘*« Now it is conceded that all bankers and money handlers are opposed to free 
oinage. Do you think for a moment, if Mr. McKinley’s reasoning was fair and 
honest and it the mints of the United States would allow every man who brought 
53 cents worth of uncoined silver to carry away one coined full legal tender silver 
dollar, that they, the bankers, would not be in favor of free coinage? Why, if the 
Bank of California has fifteen million in gold in its vaults, as is alleged, what is to 
hinder, save bad judgment, their taking that fifteen million and buying thirty million 
ounces of silver now, and having it coined after Bryan’s election at the expense of 
the government into thirty million silver dollars. Nothingin the world. Still they, 
the only people who have gold, are opposed to their gold doubling itself in the way 
they boast it would. Now what will happen if Bryan iselected. Just this,—'silver 
will become a competitor of gold. Today we have beef, mutton, and pork, and in 
France, horse, as meat. Do away with all but beef, and the price of beef will 
quadruple, or make it unfashionable to eat mutton as it is to eat horse, and you 
could buy mutton for a song. In a short time sheep would only be raised for their 
wool. Since 1873 gold has had no competitor. It is the one measure of value, so 
we can only measure its appreciation by the corresponding depreciation of silver. 
Silver has lost its value as a debt payer, because the law leaves it with the creditor 
to say whether he will accept it or not. It is legal tender only by the will of the 
creditor, who always has power to put a gold clause in the contract. In other 
words, its free circulating power is gone. Naturally people prefer gold, which is 
never discriminated against. The bankers know the moment silver becomes unlim- 
ited legal tender the law of supply and demand will operate, and the demand will 
raise the price of silver to an equality with gold. 

‘‘ With Bryan’s election silver will go up in value from fifty-three cents to sixty 
cents, to seventy cents, to eighty cents, to one dollar, an ounce, just as it did in ’90 
when the Free Coinage bill was passed in the Lower House and had a fighting 
chance to pass the Senate. Silver went up during the session from seventy cents 
to ninety-two cents, and fell back after the failure of the bill to seventy cents. In 
1890, the ratio between gold and silver was nineteen to one, today it is thirty-four 
toone. Naturally the bankers want a single measure of value. They are not par- 
ticular whether it be gold or silver. But what they do not want is competing 
moneys. The price of butter and eggs in the winter is higher than in the spring, 
Why, because the cows and the hens are not in competition with the market. The 
old wheat in the elevators falls in price the moment it is known that there will be a 
big wheat crop. 

‘* But the greatest bug-bear that the gold-bugs have to frighten the nation with 
is that the foreign holders of our bonds will throw them on the market and demand 
their gold,— that the country willtbe drained of gold. In the first place, you cannot 
collect a note or a bond until it falls due; and secondly, the bond-holders are the 
last people in the world who would gain by creating a panic. Why did they invest 
in American securities in the first place? To drain this country of gold? No, be- 
cause the rate of interest was larger in this country than in Europe. The banks in 
San Francisco get eight per cent interest, although the legal rate is only seven per 

‘nt. In London gold can be had as low as one and one half per cent, and investors 

in only get in many cases one per ceat for their money. Then why should foreign 
bond holders want to do anything to make their usurious rate of interest less secure? 

‘** Don’t lie awake nights walking the floor for fear of the foreign bond-holders. 
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Let them do the walking. Another threat is that the bankers will call in all loans, 
and sue on all overdue notes. Let them— they cannot eat their money and if it 
all comes back to them they would have to go out of business, and they know it. 
‘It is not that we want more money, but that we want a competitor with gold 
as we have in corn a competitor with wheat, mutton a competitor with beef, cotton 


a competitor with wool.’’ 

For a moment we were all silverites, then the Occasional Visitor arose. 

The Occasional Visitor. ‘‘ Wind! wind! The Contributor would make a de- 
voted disciple of Dennis Kearney. Dennis made a silver speech ‘ South of Market’ 
the other night. His logic was convincing, and the magnetism of the man swayed 
his audience as it did in the old days when he was the autocratic king of the sand- 
lots. ‘To conclude,’ he said, ‘1 kin summon up the intire Silver Question in wan 
sintince. If | have a twinty-dollar gold pace and | throw it into the crowd of yez, 
ye will all scramble fur it but only wan man will git it. But if | have twinty silver 
dollars and sling thim into the crowd of yez, ye will all scramble fur thim and 
twinty men will git thim.’ ‘1 know all | want to ’bout this 16 to 1,’ said a colored 
citizen of Santa Rosa, ‘its just as it was since befo’ de war, sixteen dollars for de 
white man and one dollar for de nigger.’ The Contributor’s argument is on a par 
with these. You cannot make silver a competitor with gold by legislation. We 
have outgrown silver as money, just as the world has outgrown the iron of Sparta, 
the copper of China, the lead of Siam, the shelis of the South Seas, and the wam- 
pum of the Indians as money, just as we have outgrown the age of barter. This 
is a world of evolution and it never goes backward. Silver has had its day and all 
the sophistry of Bryan and Stewart cannot change the march of civilization. As 
far as | am selfishly concerned, | would be willing to have the government place an 
order with this Company for all the OVERLANDS we can turn out at an increased 
selling price of forty per cent. We could save money, but the rest of the country 
would be taxed enough more to make up for our-profit. If the mine owner realizes 
a clear profit of forty-seven cents on every ounce of silver he takes to the mint, 
somebody has got to pay him. We are not in need of more coin to do business 
with. There has been more silver coined into dollars since the so-called ‘Crime 
of ’73’ than ever before. How would it help you or me if there were twice as 
many coined silver dollars in the United States today ? What we need is business 
confidence, not cheap money. And there never will be business confidence as long 
as this insane agitation keeps up and there is any danger of the government being 
in the hands of the men who are agitating.’’ 

The Poet. ‘1 feel like the boy who handles the campaign novelties at the 
‘Golden Rule Bazar." In order to sell a five cent McKinley button he talks gold 
and McKinley for half an hour, argues with his Republican purchaser on every tenet 
of the party platform, condemns the silverites from Bryan to Altgeld. To dispose 
of a Bryan button he becomes a red-eyed Populist and out-Herods Herod in his de- 
fense of the masses against the classes. ‘Its hard luck,’ he remarked sadly, ‘by 
night | don’t know whether | ama Republican, Democrat, or Prohibitionist, | am a 
mental and moral wreck, and all for five cents, hard luck!’ ”’ 

The Artist. ‘‘ The Irishman who replied to Pat Collins, who was addressing 
a Boston audience on the virtues of the gold standard, expresses my position. ‘My 
hearers,’ said Collins in his well known pompous style, ‘1! hold in my right hand a 
silver dollar, and in my left hand a gold dollar, and the one represents fifty-three 
cents’ worth of silver and is good only in our own country. The other is a tiny 
thing, but it is worth one dollar anywhere in the world. Now, which, my fellow 
citizens, will you take?’ The Irishman got up and said, ‘ Well, sor, as | have 
nayther, Ill take ayther.’ ”’ 

The Type Writer. *‘ There is a lady outside with an article on the ‘ Silver 
Problem.’ ”’ 

The Sanctum. ‘Show her in!” 
lhe Office Boy. ‘* Proof.’’ 
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JACOBY CREEK QUARRY, NEAR BAYSIDE, HUMBOLDT COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


HUMBOLDT BAY AND ITS JETTY 
SYSTEM. 


ON THE WEST COAST. 


THE GREATEST JETTY 


y HE grizzled captain stood on 
the wet and slippery bridge 
of the Pomona. It was in 
the early morning and a fog 

“4 Which obscured both 
“ends of his staunch ship 
‘4-3 had chilled him to the 
bone through the anx- 

=>. ious hours of his night 
vigil. He had rung the sig- 

“nal to the engine room to 

stop. The ship rose and fell 

we) on a long westerly swell to the 

From 


tf 7 NAN 
A >hINI 
4 f 7 

j hls 
dismal sighs of a whistling buoy. 
an unknown distance came an ominous 
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sound of breakers. Whether its portent 
were good or evil could not be divined 
from the weather-worn visage of the old 
captain. No expression escaped him be- 
yond a growl that the ‘‘ —— tug’’ was 
never there to meet him. He added an- 
other to the long series of whistles he had 
been sounding all night, when suddenly 
came out of the impenetrable mists a 
weird chime of whistles, followed almost 
immediately by a ghostly hulk, The tug 
was approaching,—the pilot was at 
hand. Another call from that chiming 
whistle was answered by ours. We fol- 
lowed. The closing of windows and 











ENTRANCE TO HUMBOLDT BAY, LOOKING OUT,OVER THE BAR, NORTH JETTY ON THE RIGHT AND 


SOUTH JETTY ON THE LEFT. 


slamming of stateroom doors by the ship’s 
men proclaimed the terror of the trip — 
Humboldt Bar. 

On, on we went, deeper and deeper 
into the mists. Higher and higher rose 
that terrible swell until it seemed as 
though a mountain of water carried its 
dark slope to a hidden summit ahead. In 
an instant we had surmounted it, to 
plunge down the awful declivity of the 
other side. With bated breath we take 
the plunge. Asickening sense of danger 
seizes every heart. That mountain has 
changed to a leviathan with a curling, 
hissing crest. On, on he comes, down 
the slippery steep. ‘‘ Full speed ahead !”’ 
rings the captain, but too late ; the mon- 
ster has fallen upon the ship’s high stern. 
The after rails and cabin staterooms are 
crushed like eggshells. The good ship 
broaches to and trembles in every joint. 





TWO STERN WHEEL STEAMERS AND 


ONE TUG BOAT 
CONSTITUTE THE TOWING FLEET. 
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If another strikes, we are gone. But the 
vessel has recovered her speed and soon 
rides in the calm waters of Humboldt Bay 
— across the bar. 

Such were some of the experiences of 
crossing in through the entrance to Hum- 
boldt Bay three years ago. 

Humboldt Bay, distant 230 miles from 
San Francisco, is the only land-locked 
harbor in California north of San Fran- 
cisco. Besides being the outlet for the 
richest dairying section of the State, it is 
the most important lumber port. The 
bay has an area of thirteen square miles 
at low and twenty-four square miles at 
high water. The tides have an extreme 
rise and fall of eight feet at spring tide 
and less than three feet at neap tide, 
with a mean of four feet and four inches, 
producing an average tidal discharge of 
one hundred thousand cubic feet per sec- 
ond. The bay is fourteen miles long, 
parallel with the ocean, and separated 
from it by two low sand spits of an aver- 
age width of half a mile, between which, 
at a distance of four miles from the south- 
ern end of the bay, is its entrance. 

South spit has its lower end at Table 
bluff, an abrupt headland which shuts 
out Eel river from the bay. This spit 
has neither timber nor undergrowth. 
North spit is largely covered with small 
pine timber and dense underbrush. It 
extends to the waters of Mad river, be- 
yond which rise redwood-covered hills. 
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JACOBY CREEK QUARRY LOADING THE CARS. 
The formation of this spit is known. Mid- 
way between its extremes and near the 
bay shore, well-borers have found excel- 
lent fresh water in a bed of smoothly 
washed gravel, after having passed 
through successive strata of sand, clay, 
and gravel, to a depth of 225 feet. 
Emptying into the bay are several 
small streams, draining timbered water- 
sheds of limited area, whose contributions 





LOCOMOTIVE CRANE SWITCH- 
ING CAR THROUGH THE AIR. 


JACOBY CREEK QUARRY 


of silt to the channels of the bay are ne- 
cessarily slow. 

Both Eel river and Mad river take their 
rise in a high range of mountains which 
sends its western elevations down close 
to the sea. These streams are thus 
given during the rainy season great 
power for erosion with sufficient effluent 
force to carry their detritus rapidly to 
tide water. Their impetus is there met 


by the sea and diverted into shore cur- 
rents. Without attempting to refer these 
sand spits for their origin and upbuilding 
to the littoral currents flowing from Eel 
river and Mad river, it may be safely as- 
sumed that these spits, with the aid of 
favoring gales, serve to guide these cur- 
rents unerringly to the harbor entrance. 
There they meet and oscillate in battle 
with the regular tidal forces. Their bur- 
dens of detritus find fitful equipoise on 





JACOBY CREEK QUARRY — THE LITTLE GIANT MONITOR. 
PILES OF WASTE ROCK ARE ITS SPORT. 


the spit terminals, on the middle ground 
within, or on the bar without the en- 
trance. Under the hand of Nature 
this bar has been constantly shifting its 
sands, varying the depth of the channel 
from nine to twenty-five feet and its 
width from twenty-two hundred to 
twenty-four hundred feet; and often 
causing it to swing within a few months 
over a space from southwest to northwest 
of one and onehalf miles. 





JACOBY CREEK QUARRY COOK HOUSE ALL SET FOR 
TWO HUNDRED. 
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OUT ON THE BAYSIDE PIER. 





Commerce struggled over the bar for 
years, suffering all of the adversities of 
detention and shipwreck in the unequal 
fight, until some public-spirited citizens 
of Eureka were sent to Washington to 
importune national assistance. It came 
in 1881 in the adoption of a project for 
dredging a channel thirteen feet deep 
and two hundred feet wide to the wharves 
at Eureka in North bay, and one ten feet 
deep and one hundred feet wide to Arcata 
and Hookton, in North and South bays 
respectively. This work was completed 
in 1884 at a cost of $96,000, and was 
really preliminary to the project adopted 
in 1882 for deepening the water over the 
bar with a low-tide stone jetty to extend 
seaward from the South spit for a distance 
of six thousand feet, at an estimated cost 
hundred thousand dotiars. Al- 
though appropriations were made in 1884, 
1886, and 1888, aggregating over three 
hundred thousand dollars, the 
ment engineers did not let the 
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of six 


govern- 
contract 


for initial jetty work until 1888. In 1890 
it was found that the North spit could not 
be expected to offer a proper resistance 
to tidal discharges when the jetty from 
the South spit should be extended. An 
additional plan of building two high-tide 
jetties, one from each spit, was recom- 
mended by aboard of United States engi- 
neers, at an estimated cost of nearly two 
million dollars. This was adopted and 
another contract let, which was completed 
in 1891. Up to this time the South jetty 





THROWING THE LOOP. 
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THE MAN AT THE BRAKE CAN CHECK THE DESCENT OF 
A CAR WITH THE WEIGHT OF HIS ARM. 


trestle had been carried out 3699 feet to 
Bent 231, and a dyke, of same construc- 
tion as the jetty, had been built on the 
North spit 1480 feet in length to Bent 92. 
This dyke was parallel with the bay and 
located on the bay: shore of the spit. 
There had been used in these works about 
twenty-eight thousand cubic yards of 
brush mattresses and one hundred thou- 
sand long tons of stone, at a cost of about 
three hundred thousand dollars. 

In 1892, through the efforts of Con- 
gressman T. J. Geary, and as a measure 
of economy, a provision was inserted in 
the River and Harbor Act, placing fur- 
ther work on the Humboldt jetties under 
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what is known as the ‘‘ continuous con- 
tractsystem.’’ This provision authorized 
a further aggregate expenditure of $r1,- 
740,115 to continue and complete the 
work. The contract was let December 
16, 1892, to John C. Bull, Jr., of Arcata, 
California, at prices which insured to the 
government a saving, compared with the 
cost of previous work, of 25 per cent on 
brush and 35 per cent on rock. The 
engineer officer in charge thought that 
the prices bid by Mr. Bull were about 12 
per cent too low and would lead to his 
failure. 

Work was begun under this contract 
April 14, 1893, and is still in progress, 
with a prospect of completion in 1898. 

But here let us dismiss the dry details 
of a history which for the most part can 
be found in any of the Annual Reports of 
the United States engineer officer, in 
local charge, to the Chief of Engineers 
at Washington. 

No more pleasant outing can be had on 
a mellow autumnal day than by going to 
the scenes of this great work. Two 
stern-wheel steamers and one tugboat 
constitute the towing fleet. All hours of 
the day and far into the night their musi- 





LEAVING THE APRON 


A TANDEM IN TOW. 




















NORTH JETTY APRON WHEN THE CARS ARE HAULED OF! 
THE BARGE BY A POWERFUL ENGINE AND CABLE. 


cal whistles are heard signaling to the 
main office on the wharf in Eureka: three 
blasts, ‘*‘We are bound down with a 
load ;’’ two blasts, ‘‘ We are bound back 
for another.’’ As we stand in the office 
waiting for a chance to board one of 
these boats, we hear the constant ring- 
ing of a telephone and a man holloaing 
incessantly to the North jetty, the South 
jetty, the quarry, the quarry junction, 
the quarry pier, and to the train dis- 


b 








AT THE SCALES 





NORTH JETTY. 


patcher at Bayside. In front of him he 
has a board with all the courses on the 
bay represented by lines of holes into 
which he thrusts pegs with cards attached 
showing the relative positions of the three 
steamers and seven barges at every hour 
of the day. He is the man for informa- 
tion. 

To our inquiry, ‘‘How can we reach 
the quarry ?’’ he replies, ‘‘ One of the 
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boats will land here for wood and water 
in a few minutes; she will take you to 
the pier.’’ 

Surely enough, almost immediately a 
short imperative blast of the steamer’s 
whistle announces her arrival. She has 
alongside a huge barge with three stand- 
ard gauge tracks filled with twenty-one 
empty rock cars. In an hour we are at 
the end of the pier three miles out over 
the mud flats from Bayside. Here an 





HYDRAULIC DUMPING CARS 


NORTH JETTY. 


apron is‘lowered upon the end of our 
barge, a locomotive hauls off the cars 
seven at a time, and in ten minutes we 
are whistling for the crossing at Bayside 
and rushing up the left bank of Jacoby 
creek over a three per cent grade into 
the reverberating redwoods. At ‘‘the 
junction ’’’ another locomotive takes our 
train and switches it around a sharp turn 
into the quarry. 








BUILDING THE MATTRASS. 
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COMPRESSING THE MATTRASS. 


The change is startling. In excava- 
tions at the base of a bold rocky bluff, 
420 feet high and extending up the creek 
for more than three thousand feet, two 
hundred brawny men are working. They 
look like pigmies. Stupendous devasta- 
tion! The bluff has been undermined 
again and again with steam drills until 
its face is bare to the roots of the giant 
redwoods on its brow. The work of re- 
moving the mountain has just begun. 


Another season will be required fully to 
open the quarry. And yet more than 
six hundred thousand tons of stone have 
been shipped away to the jetties. 
Enough waste rock lies on the dumps 
to macadamize every road in the county. 

Ten derricks of the stiff-leg type, op- 
erated by steam, and a locomotive crane 
perform the work of loading. Night and 
day the work goes on. A twenty-five 
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MATTRASS READY TO DROP. 


arc-light dynamo gives cheer to the night 
shift. That nothing should be lacking 





WITH A CRACKLING SOUND THE MATTRASS STRIKES THE WATER. 
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to make this quarry the completest of 
its kind on the Pacific Slope, the waters 
of Jacoby creek were brought to the 
summit of the bluff through a ditch three 
miles long and are made to supply the 
‘* Little Giant’’ with the power of a hun- 
dred men. Piles of waste rock are its 
sport. They are flung like toys into the 
dry bed of the creek and carried down 
to the dump by winter’s floods. 

But almost while we have been talk- 
ing, the train has been loaded. We 
have barely time enough to see the crane 
perform its trick of switching cars 
through an air line; to glance into the 
quarry ‘‘cook-house,’’ with plates ‘all 
set for two hundred,’’ and we are off for 





IN AN INSTANT IT IS OUT OF SIGHT. 


the apron. In twenty minutes we are 
again out on the pier. Ten minutes suf- 
fice for the parting of the train and set- 
ting it in three sections of seven cars 
each at the hinges of the apron, all ready 
to be loaded upon the barge. The cars 
are loaded by gravity, and checked by a 
wire cable looped over the crossbeam of 
the car. Two of these cables are wound 
on drums on a shaft which lies at right 
angles with the tracks and under them 
near the apron hinge. The shaft is con- 
trolled by a wood friction applied by 
compound levers to a large wheel at one 
end of the shaft. As one cable with its 
load unwinds, the other or idle cable 
winds up for its car. The man at the 
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brake can check the descent of a car 
with the weight of his arm. At favor- 
able stages of the tide, thirteen minutes 
are required for loading a barge and two 
minutes for raising the apron to dis- 


engage the barge. The twenty-one 
cars contain about 225 long tons, and 


weigh an additional seventy-five tons. 
Three hundred tons embarked in fifteen 
minutes! The average output of the 
quarry is six trains per day, with fre- 
quently a day of seven. 

A ride of two hours bfings us to the 
North jetty apron, where the cars are 
hauled up over an apron by a powerful 
hoisting engine and wire cable. The 
cars pass over the scales, where they 
are weighed, three ata time. They are 
then taken out on the trestle and dumped 
on the jetty wall. Two types of car are 
in use, one where the dumping is done 
by hand, and the other by hydraulic 
power supplied through hose from a tank 
and steam pump carried on the locomo- 
tive. The hydraulic cars are used prin- 
cipally for large rock. 

The first operation in jetty building is 
the construction of the trestle, which is 
done with an overhanging pile-driver re- 
volving on a turntable. The trestle con- 
sists of four-pile bents sixteen feet apart, 
supporting two standard gauge tracks of 
forty-pound T rails and is designed to 
last only long enough to complete the 
jetty beneath it. 

Before any rock can be placed in the 
wall, brush mattresses about forty-four 
feet wide are placed end to end upon the 
sand and weighted down with small rock. 
They are intended to arrest the shifting 
sands. A mattress is built upon two 
piles swung under the trestle by wire 
cables made fast to the cap timbers. First 
is laid upon these sling-piles a grillage of 
poles bound at every intersection with 
strong wire. Upon the grillage are 
placed in successive layers bundles of 
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brush about twelve feet long, the bundles 
in each layer being at right angles with 
those of the next. When the brush has 
a thickness of about six feet, another 
grillage is placed on the top. The two 
grillages are made to compress the brush 
to two thirds of its original volume by 
means of long screws extending through 
the mattress. The grillages are then 
bound together by numerous wires, pre- 
viously brought up through the brush 
from the bottom. The screws are re- 
moved, and the mattress is ready. 

Cars filled with small rock are brought, 
and a layer of stone is thrown by hand 
upon the mattress to serve as ballast. 
Six men are stationed on the cap timbers. 
They stand with uplifted axes ready to 
cut the lashings and free the cable ends. 
Others stand by the car doors ready to 
release the rock. The word is given. 
With a cracking and a crash, the mat- 
tress strikes the water. In a seconda 
rattling volley of rock drives it out of 
sight and to the bottom. 

The actual work of building the jetty 
may now begin,— for, after all, it is sim- 
ply a stone wall, very little of which can 
be seen at high water. Wall building is 
very slow. The depths of water vary 
from fifteen to twenty-five feet, requiring 
immense volumes of stone to bring the 
wall to view. The present contractor 
has placed already more than half a mil- 
lion tons of stone upon nearly sixty- 
thousand cubic yards of brush mattresses. 
He has extended the North jetty from 
Bent 92 to Bent 503, or 6576 feet, thus 
making that wall a total length of 8048 
feet,— over a mile and a half out into 
the waters of the Pacific. The North 
jetty will probably be completed during 
this year, as its end now rests upon the 
crest of the bar. Under the present con- 
tract, the South jetty has been prolonged 
from Bent 230 to Bent 341, a distance of 
1,776 feet, making its present total 
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length 5,456 feet. Two years will prob- 
ably be required in which to carry it to 
the crest of the bar, 2,200 feet farther. 

Upon the present project there has 
been spent, since resumption of the 
work in 1893 and up to September 1, 
1896, about $930,000, leaving about 
$800,000 yet to be expended to complete 
the system. The operating plant of the 
contractor has cost over $125,000, and 
is complete. For its purchase substan- 
tial aid was obtained from the City Street 
Improvement Company of San Fran- 
cisco, whose secretary, the writer, has 
managed the work for three years. The 
working season begins April 15th and 
ends October 15th. Everything during 
that period is at the risk of the con- 
tractor. 

Both jetties are under construction at 
the same time, requiring in all a force of 
over three hundred men. The heaviest 
month’s work was in August, 1895, when 
36,222 tons of rock were placed in the 
walls. So far as known, this record has 
never been equaled on the Coast. The 
limits of this article will not permit a des- 
cription of the dangers and risks of the 
undertaking, but they are many and 
great, both to life and property. The 
government takes no risk, save upon the 
trestle during the winter. The work 
from its inception until the close of the 
season of 1895 was under the charge of 
Major W. H, Heuer and the supervision 
of Colonel George H. Mendell; since 
then, under the charge of Captain Cas- 
sius E. Gillette,— all of the Corps of En- 
gineers of the United States Army. 

Possibly to the inland reader it may 
not be clear as to the object of all this 
vast expenditure of money. It may be 
stated in a few words: The opening and 
keeping open of a fine harbor. 

But how do the jetties accomplish this? 
Their office is two-fold: First, to fortify 
and keep in permanent place the sands 
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of the two spits ; second, to confine be- 
tween approximately parallel walls the 
tidal currents, thus compelling the in- 
creased velocity and power of the out- 
going tide to deepen its channel across 
the bar. In the first instance, the walls 
must impound and keep in place the 
sands being constantly brought by the 
littoral currents. As the jetties are ex- 
tended seaward, the spits will widen sea- 
ward too, if the walls are properly com- 
pacted with small rock. In the second 
instance, as the walls increase in length, 
so the currents, which they confine and 
guide, enlarge and concentrate in direct 
ratio their powers for good and evil,— 
good to the bar in lowering its crest; 
evil to the walls in undermining them. 
Two methods are used to prevent the 
undermining force of the accelerated tidal 
efflux: one by extending groins or spurs 
into the channel at right angles to the 
main wall and of construction similar to 
the jetty; the other by reveting the 
channel slopes of the walls with large 
quantities of small rock. By the spur 
method the current is broken and di- 
verted from the jetty, with probably a 
resulting loss of energy on the bar. By 
the revetment method, the channel slope 
is flattened and the base of tlie wall 


broadened. Undermining currents are 
thus met at every point. Any loss of 
loose foundation sands is immediately 
and flexibly compensated by advancing 
stone. The walls are thus _ perfectly 
buttressed against the ever-increasing 
weight and thrust of sands impounded 
upon the spits. 

Illustrative of revetment work and the 
character of material best adapted to pro- 
duce its full value, the following re- 
marks contained in the annual report 
for 1895 of Major W. H. Heuer to the 
Chief of Engineers may not be inapropos : 

The rock dumped in revetment did not retain 
the slope first assumed, but was flattened and 
spread out over the slope of the channel, thus 
forming a blanket of stone over the sand and 


preventing erosion. 
The experience thus far on this work leads to 


the belief that the revetment of slopes has been 
more effective in checking undermining of the 
jetty than a system of spurs or groins for the 
reasons :— 

First. That the revetment can be instantly 
applied whenever scour is manifested; whereas, 
to construct a spur it is necessary first to build a 
trestle from which to place the mattresses and 
rock, and serious injury may be done before this 
can be accomplished : 

Second. The revetment does not change the 
channel alignment, but allows a smooth flow of 
the current over it. The spurs generally have 
caused eddies and whirls around them, which in 
a few cases caused their partial destruction, with 
probable injury to the jetty as well : 

Third. Revetment is cheaper for the length of 
the jetty protected. . .. 

In a few scattered places the waves .have 
beaten down the peaked crests of rock, and at 
the outer ends of the jetties, and occasionally at 
other places, some subsidence of the rock has 
been noticed, and small rock used for revetment 
purposes has been scattered and spread by the 
sea along the steep sandy slopes on the channel 
side of the jetties, as was expected and desired. 

This distribution of small rock has created fre- 
quent unfavorable comment and hostile criticism 
through at least one local newspaper, clippings 
from which were regularly mailed to Senators 
and Members of Congress from California, to 
high officials in the War Department, and to 
other officers in charge of public works, with a 
view to discredit the work and its management. 

In the September number of the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, an article by Colonel G. H. 
Mendell, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 
(retired), on the improvement of Colum- 
bia River entrance, contains the funda- 
mental principles of the science of jetty 
building. In it occurs the following :— 

The jetty, to best fulfil its functions, must be 
tight, with no large interstices through which 
water and sand may circulate. It must there- 
fore be made in great part of small stones, at 
least sufficient in quantity and varied sizes to 
reduce the dimensions of interstices to a min- 
imum. 

The failure of the Humboldt jetties to 
deepen the harbor entrance, to maintain 
a permanent channel, and to push the 
bar out into the deep sea, is no longer 
predicted. For more than two years the 
largest vessel entering the harbor, the 
steamship Pomona, without a tug easily 
crosses the bar by day or night. 

A chart of the Government Survey 
made in May, 1896, shows a channel 
across the bar of about fifteen hundred 
feet in width, with a depth of twenty- 
four feet at low water. In two years 


this channel can probably be declared 


permanent and the work completed. 
W. E. Dennison. 
























OU used to live in Idaho, Colonel,’’ 

remarked Mr. Cusack, stretching out 

his game leg across a chair in front of him. 

‘*Did you ever hear how the byes re- 
signed Judge Travers ?’”’ 

‘*No,’’ replied the Colonel. 


** That 
was before my time. Tell us about it.’’ 

‘* Well, you see Judge Travers was 
very onpopular wid the byes. Prisident 
Hayes sint him out there to be territorial 
Judge, an’ a good manny av us thot we 
shud have had a Western man to begin 
wid. And thin he had no idea av bein’ 
accommodatin’ wid the public. We wor 
all very much displeased wid his minin’ 
law ; whether he got it out av the buks 
or made it up out av his own head, we 
niver cud tell, but annyway it was most- 
ly very onplasin’ to the old timers. The 
Judge got a manny frindly hints that it 
wud be taken as a politeness on his part 
if he shud resign, but he was a very ob- 
durate manin his disposition. So finally 
some of the byes thot they wud sind in 
his risignation for him. It niver trans- 
pired who done it, but we all had our 
Suspicions. I know very well it was a 
fellow by the name av Charley Forbes 
in the county clerk’s office ; he was a 
very divil av a fellow for imitating hand- 
writin’s, 
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“UNDER THE HEADIN’ OF THRUTH.” 


Il.—HOW THE BOYS RESIGNED 
JUDGE TRAVERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MRS. LOFTY’S 
DIARY. 


‘‘ Annyway the Judge’s risignation 
wint on to Washington all in proper form, 
stating that his wife’s health was break- 
ing down undher the climate, an’ that the 
docthers said she must go to the Coast, 
an’ for that rayson he wud tinder his ris- 
ignation, which he hoped the Prisident 
wud find it convanient to accipt immadi- 
ately ; which the Prisident did, an’ I sup- 
pose was very glad to get it so he cud 
give some other man a turn and get him 
off the list. An’ the first thing Judge 
Travers knew about it, was whin he saw 
it in the Eastern newspapers, an’ his suc- 
cessor was already on the way.”’ 

‘* Well, what did he do about it ?”’ in- 
quired the Judge. ‘* Did he submit ?”’ 

‘Did he submit? He hac to, bless 
your sowl. He was the maddest man 
annybody ever saw or heard av; he 
moved heaven and earth to find out who 
played him the thrick; an’ he wrote 
back to Washington that it was all a mis- 
take, an’ he niver had resigned at all. 
But the Prisident said he was resigned 
by somebody, all regular enough, an’ an- 
other man was appointed, and the ap- 
pointment wud stand. An’ so Judge 
Travers he packed up and came away 
over to Seattle ; an’ he did very well 
here too, speculatin’ in real estate whin 
the boom came on. 

‘*He was the man that fined old Billy 
Magee fifty dollars for contimpt av coort 
for puttin’ a bullet through the coort- 
room window, an’ Billy offered to double 
the sthakes if the Judge would let him go 
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outside an’ thry it over again. It hap- 


pened this way. 

‘Old Billy Magee was a character ; 
whinever he came into town he always 
walked in the middle of the sthreet, be- 
cause he said he wor a paceable man an’ 
did n’t want to be hustled into no sortav 
a row on the sidewalk. 

‘‘ Well, this day, just about the time 
he sthruck Main Sthreet, there wor a 
three-cornered fight undher way, unbe- 
knownst to him. One fellow was sight- 
in’ through the window av a shanty ; 
another was takin’ aim out av the dure 
av a tint across the way ; and down the 
sthreet a bit, wor a third behind an awn- 
in’-post ; an’ just at the time whin old 
Billy got into the focus, as ye may say, 
av the field av battle, they all began pop- 
pin’ away at one another. Billy was 
asthounded, as well he might be, an’ he 
whirls around at the first whizz! just in 
time to see a fellow dodging away from 
the window, an’ he lets him have it 
straight. That man niver stirred again; 
but in the mane time, whizz! comes an- 
other shot by his ears, an’ he turns 
around wid his six-shooter an’ lays out 
the fellow in the dure av the tint. About 
this time, the third man behind the 
awning post tumbles to the racket, an’ 


takes to his heels; an’ thin old Billy 
turns loose on the spectators that begun 
to crawl out av their places av shelter. 
‘**1’ma paceable man,’ sez he, ‘ an’ 
allus take the middle av the sthreet ; but 
I’ll be d—d if I’ll be put upon by a gol- 
derned lot av so-and-sos like yez, just 
bekase l’m a stranger! Come on, the 
whole bilin’ av yez, come on!’ he sez, 
an’ began shootin’ around at random. 
‘Wan bullet wint through the window 
av Judge Travers’s coort-room, an’ came 
widin’ an ace av takin’ off a corner av 
the Judge’s ear. It made the Judge as 
mad as a settin’ hen, an’ he had Billy 
Magee haled up before him, an’ fined him 
fifty dollars for contimpt av coort. And 
thin it wor that Billy Magee offered to 
double the amount if the Judge would let 
him go outside an thry it wance more. 
**Will there be a fight wid England, 
Colonel, about Venezuela, do you think ?’’ 
‘*What do you think, Cornaylius ?”’ 
‘* Well, it wud give employment to a 
good manny min, now would n’t it, Col- 
onel? An’ if some av thim wor killed 
off, it wud leave more for the rest. 
There do seem to be too manny av us, 
eh, Colonel? Well, | must be goin’. 
Good day, gintlemin. Good afthernoon, 


Colonel.’’ 
Batterman Lindsay. 
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ONG dreamy summer days have faded, calm and slow, 
And now the warm sweet autumn time will drift and flow. 
How slips the golden coil of summer none may know, 
Till winter’s deepest green with tenderest spring shall glow. 
Flarriet Winthrop Waring. 































THE COMPETITION 





OF JAPAN. 





BY UNITED STATES SENATOR PERKINS. 


— effect which the 


industrial awaken- 
ing of Japan will have upon 
the manufacturing interests 
of our own and other coun- 
tries is a question which is 
being studied with care. 
~ This study has been begun 
none too soon, and it can 
be prosocuted none too care- 
fully. 

The articles by W. H. Mills and John 
P. Young which appeared in the June 
and July OVERLANDS are, therefore, 
timely, as they form a basis for the dis- 
cussion of some of the phases of the 
problem. 

It will be apparent to the student of 
Japanese history that nothing in the life 
of that remarkable people up to 1854, 
when its ports were for the first time 
opened to the world, affords good ground 
for the belief that they are incapable of 
industrial advancement on modern lines. 
The policy of exclusion which obtained 
could have no other effect than to limit 
the number of suggestions which, in the 
case of European civilization, were eager- 
ly received from whatever source they 
came. Japanese life was, therefore nar- 
row, but within the boundaries which 
the laws of the country imposed it devel- 
oped in a manner which will ever be the 
wonder of the world, demonstrating the 
great brain power of the people, and 
their love for thoroughness, and their 
capacity for advancement. Japanese art 
is peculiar, and to many not altogether 
pleasing, but within its limitations it has 
reached a point of excellence probably 
not attained by any other race. So also, 
was it with science, within their extremely 
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narrow field. Literature, as known to 
us could not be otherwise than limited in 
range; but within that range will be 
found masterpieces. 

It is hardly safe to predict that a man 
can not do a thing because some power 
greater than his own has prevented him 
from even trying to do it. But that is 
what is done by those who assert that 
Japan has had opportunities to imbibe 
modern ideas from the Portuguese, Dutch, 
and English, from 1550 to 1854, but has 
been unable to utilize them. The fact is 
left out of sight that the principal object 
of the laws of Japan was to exclude ideas 
different from those which had obtained 
for thousands of years. The specific in- 
stance of the Englishmen William Adams 
and Captain Saris, who are alleged to 
have given the Japanese iustruction in 
shipbuilding, after European methods, 
over a hundred years ago, loses its point 
when it is remembered that it would have 
been considered a crime to adopt those 
methods. 

In the Consular Reports for May, ap- 
pears an abstract of a series of articles 
recently published in the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun, wherein it is stated that :-— 


Under the Tokugawa government, private 
individuals not being permitted to own any 
ships of foreign model, there was no scope for 
the rise of a mercantile marine. It was in 1869, 
two years after the downfall of the feudal 
regime, that the prohibition was first removed. 
At the end of 1870 the total number of ships of 
European form, both steam and sailing, was 
forty-six, with an aggregate registered tonnage 
of 17,952. 


In 1894 there were 469 steamships, aggregat- 
ing 163,309 tons, and 196 sailing vessels, aggre- 
gating, 30,177 tons, while Japan had taken rank 
as fifteenth in the maritime catalogue. 
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Surely William Adams’s ideas were not 
given a chance to bear fruit, or it would 
not have been necessary to wait for a 
report of progress until A. C. Jones, 
United States Consul at Chinkiang wrote 
in the United States Consular Reports 
that :— 


The large and well equipped marine for coast 
and other service presents a singular contrast 
with the days of jealous isolation, when nothing 
larger than a fishing smack was allowed to be 
launched. Arsenals, dockyards and 
machine shops are filled with the very latest im- 
provements in machinery; and nowhere in 
Europe or America can there be found workmen 
better trained, more skilful, or more thoroughly 
efficient. 


T. R. Jernigan, United States Consul- 
General at Shanghai, thus writes in the 
Consular Reports for June, 1895 :— 


The enterprising Japanese have, within a few 
years, established docks and machine shops for 
the building of medium-sized war ships, and each 
subsequent year has witnessed fewer orders go- 
ing to foreign markets for naval supplies. Soon, 
from the naval shops of Japan, will be launched 
as strong warships as breast the wavesof Asiatic 
seas; and ere adistant year, the forces of civiliza- 
tion which have moved Japan so rapidly on lines 
of progress will be actively and practically at 
work in China. 

In the face of the weil known govern- 
mental policy of Japan to exclude all 
ideas which had their birth in other lands, 
it is hard to see how the assertion can 
be made good that the people are natur- 
ally conservative. On the contrary, it 
appears clear that they were unnaturally 
conservative. The sharp and sudden 
advance along the road now being trav- 
eled by America and Europe, as soon as 
all restraint was removed, shows that 
thousands of years of mental repression 
could not kill in the Japanese that desire 
for advancement, which is inherent in 
the leading nations of the world. The 
wonderful vigor which they have shown, 
the surprising readiness with which they 
have adopted European and American 
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ideas, the intense eagerness they have 
manifested to take a place — and a very 
high place—among the peoples who 
have developed what are known mod- 
ern ideas, are evidences of a vigor of in- 
tellect which was manifested by few of 
the European nations when they emerged 
from under the cloud of the Middle Ages. 
The knowledge of art and science which 
was preserved by the Arabs of Spain did 
not find among Europeans the same warm 
reception that similar knowledge pos- 
sessed by us has found among the Jap- 
anese. The progress of Europe along 
modern lines was slow. That of Japan 
has been wonderfully rapid. There can 
be found little ground for the prediction 
that the Japanese will be found laggards 
in the race for supremacy in all that 
makes our industrial life what it is to- 
day. 

It is urged that the power of the Jap- 
anese to produce will be exercised only 
as their desire to consume increases ; that 
the ability to procure will give rise to 
new wants, which can be supplied only 
through foreign industries. 

This is practically an assumption that 
the Japanese are not to enter into com- 
petition with the world in the great 
struggle for power and wealth ; that they 
are to refuse to make use of such advan- 
tages over other nations as they possess; 
that they are, in fact, to neglect to util- 
ize all that skill and knowledge which 
they have manifested such unusual ea- 
gerness to secure. The strides which 
have been made by Japan in the last 
twenty-five years form a sufficient an- 
swer to this assumption. 

It is idle to suppose that the new con- 
ditions under which the Japanese live 
will give rise to such a change in the 
manner of life of the laboring classes that 
the cost of living will increase tenfold, 
and with it wages, within a century, if 
then. Laborers can now live on one 

















tenth of the wages given to Europeans 
and Americans, and while the tendency 
of the greater faculty for earning will be 
to increase wants, these wants among a 
simple and frugal people will be long in 
developing. Besides this, the Japanese 
manufacturer will strive to keep as great 
as possible the margin in his favor be- 
tween the cost of labor to him and that 
to his competitors. With a producing 
class that have thriven on one tenth the 
amount earned by the workmen of those 
with whom he competes, he will have 
little difficulty in preventing a tenfold in- 
crease in his pay roll for such time as 
will enable him to make serious inroads 
upon the trade of other nations. Even 
if his advantage in respect to wages 
should last only fifty years, that is time 
enough for such a nation as Japan, which 
has now got fairly started in the path of 
progress, to do injury to foreign indus- 
tries which would probably be irrepar- 
able. ' 

Those who assert that there is nothing 
to be feared by the United States from 
the present industrial revolution in Japan 
apparently assume that the manufac- 
tories which are now being established 
will be for the supply of the local de- 
mand. If this were the case the danger 
would be vastly less. But it is not true. 
Manufacturing goods for Japanese con- 
sumption is clearly not the strongest 
incentive in the movement which has 
astonished and alarmed the industrial 
nations. 

Competition with American and Euro- 
pean manufacturers in goods of the same 
class which they make is to be entered 
into even in American and European 
home markets. This policy appears to 
have been definitely settled upon, and to 
be national in its character. 


James F. Connelly, United States 
Consul at Osaka and Hiogo, says, in 
the Consular Report for May, 1896:— 
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The development of both internal and foreign 
trade is the all-absorbing problem with every 


class of people of Japan. The system of educa- 
tion employed in the schools is admirably adapted 
to the turning out of well equipped business 
men, so far as practical commercial education 
can accomplish such an end. 

Merchants, manufacturers, and, in fact, all en- 
gaged in trade artively or by investment of cap- 
ital are making and will continue to make the 
very best use of the time intervening between 
the present and the coming into operation of the 
lately revised treaties, in borrowing ad libitum, 
the products (in the shape of labor-saving appli- 
ances) of the inventive genius of the people of 
the United States, and of every other nation, 
for use in the workshops of the Empire, and will 
return the results in merchantable goods to the 
people of the nations from whom they are now 
borrowing at prices which will make competition 
an exceedingly difficult problem to solve. 

The Japanese excel in productions of silk, jute, 
cotton, clay, iron, and straw, in the shape of 
piece goods, wearing apparel, floor coverings, 
porcelain wares, curios of every description, me- 
chanical and other toys, paper, and other goods 
in which they are the principal commodities 
used, and in retail products, among which may 
be mentioned surgical instruments, which, for 
delicacy of design and quality of temper, can 
scarcely be surpassed. 

The raw material necessary for the production, 
not only of the merchandise named, but of nearly 
all other goods produced by the most favored of 
the producing nations, are found in the territory 
of the Empire, the material wealth and produ- 
cing power of which have been enhanced in no 
small measure by the annexation of Formosa. 
The mines are rich in coal, iron and other min- 
erals; the soil is fertile, and judging from the 
extraordinary progress being made in agricul- 
tural pursuits, every available foot of it will, in 
the near future, be put to a high state of cultiva- 
tion. In many of the subdivisions of Japan, two 
crops are produced annually. 


in this connection, I quote the follow- 
ing from a British made report of 1894 :— 


One of the many advantages enjoyed by the 
Japanese, materially aiding the rapid and eco- 
nomical development of their inventions, is that 
foreign patents are not protected. When a 
machine, patented elsewhere, is purchased, it is 
not infrequently imitated, and an article equally 
good, for all practical purposes, is turned out at 
less than half the cost. 

It is not improbable that when, under revised 
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treaties, the patent laws become applicable to for- 
eigners, there will be little or nothing to claim 
protection for. 


What effect the appearance of this na- 
tion as a competitor in the manufacturing 
world will have is foreshadowed in the 
March number of Gunton’s Magazine, 
which says :— 


There is no country whose economic changes 
are likely to create so much industrial surprise, if 
not dislocation, in the next quarter of a century 
as Japan. Until recently Japan has been classed 
with China and other Asiatic countries as in the 
hand-labor area. The more advanced machine- 
using countries, like England and the United 
States, have entertained no fears from competi- 
tion with the cheap labor of Asia, because the 
economies of their superior machinery have more 
than offset the increase in the cost of production 
through their higher wages. This haslead many 
economists of the laissez-faire school to assume 
that high wages instantaneously bring with 
them lower cost of production, attributing the 
diminished cost to the increased skill and dex- 
terity of the higher wage laborers. . . . 

Having assumed that the superiority of high 
wage-conditions all lies in the increased personal 
dexterity of the laborers, these writers seem to 
have entirely overlooked the great part machin- 
ery plays in low-price machine phenomena. The 
reason this country is in greater danger from 
English competition than from the Chinese is 
that England has similar machinery to our own 
while the Chinese continue to produce by hand 
labor. Whenever two countries employ the 
same tools or machinery the lower wages become 
the great element in determining the competi- 
tion. ‘ 

During the last quarter of a century Japan has 
been rapidly westernizing her civilization, and is 
now rapidly westernizing her methods of indus- 
try. At the present rate she is progressing it 
may not take her more than a decade to get the 
factory system, with its most modern equip- 
ments. Although this will be sure to act upon 
her laborers, raising their standard and increas- 
ing their cost of living, it will probably take half 
a century before her wages approximate the 
wage standard of the United States or even of 
England. To the extent to which she increases 
her factory methods faster than she raises her 
wage standard will she become a successful com- 
petitor with western producers, and will demon- 
strate the economic soundness of protection as a 
permanent principle in national statesmanship. 
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All the world should rejoice at Japan’s progress. 
But it will be a calamity for mankind if Japan 
should be permitted to destroy or even lessen the 
rate of progress in this country or in Europe. 
Her advent into the use of modern methods 
should be beneficial to her own people, and make 
her the missionary to carry similar methods and 
civilization into other Asiatic countries, but not 
to injure the civilization of western countries. 


Edwin Dun, United States Minister to 
Japan, in the May number of tne Consu- 
lar Reports, says : — 

The greatest competitor that not only Ameri- 
can, but European manufacturers as well, have 
to fear in Japan is the growth of home manufac- 
turing industries here. With an almost unlim- 
ited supply of cheap, skilled labor, an abundance 
of coal, and magnificent water power throughout 
the country, there is every indication that, in the 
near future, the manufacturing interests of Japan 
will increase enormously. Inquiries are constant- 
ly being received from America and Europe in 
regard to the feasibility of starting manufactures 
of almost every kind with foreign capital and 
management. Existing treaties at present close 
Japan to foreign enterprise of this kind, but when 
the new treaties come into operation, there will 
be nothing to prevent American and European 
capitalists from availing themselves of the excep- 
tional advantages that Japan will offer in almost 
every line of manufacture. 


William Eleroy Curtis, in the January 
number of the Bulletin of the Department 
of Labor, says :— 

Japan is becoming less and less independent 
upon foreign nations for the necessities and com- 
forts of life, and is making her own goods with 
the greatest skill and ingenuity. Since their re- 
lease from the exclusive policy of the feudal 
lords, the people have studied the methods of all 
civilized nations and have adopted those of each 
which seem to them the most suitable for their 
own purposes and convenience. It is 
often said that the Japanese are not an original 
people ; that they are only imitators; that they 
got their art from Korea, their industries from 
China, and that their civilization is simply a 
veneer acquired by imitating the methods of 
other countries. All of this is true in a measure, 
but it is not discreditable. Under the circum- 
stances that attend the development of modern 
ideas in Japan, originality is not wanted, but a 
power of adaptability and imitation has been im- 
mensely more useful. The Japanese workman 
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can make anything he has ever seen. His inge- 
nuity is astonishing. Give him a piece of com- 
plicated mechanism —a watch or an electrical 
apparatus — and he will reproduce it exactly and 
set it running without instructions. He can im- 
itate any process and copy any pattern or design 
more accurately and skilfully than any other 
race in the world. Itis that faculty which has 
enabled Japan to make such rapid progress, and 
will soon place her among the great manufactur- 
ing nations of the world. 

It was only forty years ago that the ports of 
Japan were forcibly opened to foreign commerce. 
It was only twenty-eight years ago that the first 
labor-saving machine was set up within the 
limits of that Empire. Now the exports and im- 
ports exceed $115,000,000. 

While the Japanese will soon be able to fur- 
nish themselves with all they use and wear and 
eat without assistance from foreign nations, they 
will be compelled to buy machinery and raw ma- 
terial, particularly cotton and iron. Therefore, 
our sales will be practically limited to those arti- 
cles. And the market for machinery will be lim- 
ited as to time. The Japanese will buy a great 
deal within the next few years, almost every- 
thing in the way of labor-saving apparatus, but 
they are already beginning to make their own 
machinery, and in a few years will be independ- 
ent of foreign nations in that respect also. An- 
other important fact—a very important fact — 
is that they will buy only one outfit of certain 
machinery. We will sell them one set, which 
they will copy and supply all future demands 
themselves. This will go on until the new 
treaties take effect, when American patents will 
be protected. 

The London 7imes, in an article pub- 
lished October 31, 1895, takes the same 
view of the influence which Japan is des- 
tined to have upon the industries of other 
manufacturing countries :— 

The treaty of Shimonoseki opens up a vast 
field for industrial enterprise under foreign im- 
pulse and direction, of which it is almost impos- 
sible to exaggerate the future importance. We 
can only measure it, to some extent, by what has 
already happened in Japan. The point upon 
which, in this connection, most stress is usually 
laid in Europe is the damage done to certain 
branches of European industry by the extraordi- 
narily rapid growth of Japanese industry, and 
the results already achieved by the latter are un- 
doubtedly calculated to strike the imagination at 
first sight with astonishment and alarm. The 


most conspicuous of these results are those con- 
nected with the cotton industry. In 1885, Japan 
imported only $800,000 worth of raw cotton; in 
1894, she imported $19,500,000 worth, or more 
than four and twenty times as much. At the 
beginning of 1885, there were nineteen spinning 
mills, with about 50,000 spindles in Japan, and 
at the end of 1893 there were forty-six, with 
about 600,000 spindles. The result was, of 
course, inevitable. The lower grade yarns, for- 
merly imported from abroad, have practically dis- 
appeared from the Japanese market, the impor- 
tation of middle grades is rapidly declining, and 
only the higher grades, which Japan has not yet 
set herself to produce, still maintain their footing. 
The importation of cotton yarns reached its high- 
water mark in 1888 when the growing supply 
from the native mills had not yet overtaken the 
growing demand arising out of general increase 
of national prosperity and activity. In that year, 
cotton yarns were imported from Great Britain 
and India, in about equal proportions, to the total 
amount of 62,860,000 pounds. Six years later 
(in 1894) the importation from the same countries 
amounted only to 21,241,000 pounds, or barely 
one-third of the former figure. If the pinch has 
not yet been more severely felt in England, it is 
due to the fact that the loss has so far fallen 
much more heavily on Bombay than upon Lan- 
cashire, for while the imports from the latter 
have been reduced 4o per cent, those from the 
former have suffered to the extent of go per cent. 
Nor is this all; not only at the present rate of 
progress is the time within sight when Japan 
will cease altogether to import goods of this cat- 
egory, but last year for the first time she actually 
appeared as exporter, and for the respectable 
figure of 4,500,000 pounds, sent chiefly to China. 
How entirely the diminution of imports of cotton 
goods is due to the successful competition of na- 
tive industry, appears from the fact that wher- 
ever that competition has not yet assumed such 
considerable proportions, the imports, as, for in- 
stance, of cotton piece goods, have continued dur- 
ing the same period to steadily increase, viz., 
from $5,500,000 in 1888 to close upon $7,000,000 
in 1894. Under the revised treaties 
Japan undoubtedly hopes to be in a position to 
favor nascent industries at home by raising the 
import duties on certain classes of foreign zoods, 
but as she has done so well with the moderate 
tariffs hitherto in force, one may hope that she 
will not abuse the liberty which she is recovering 
to indulge in exaggerated protectionism; for if 
the Japanese asa nation haveevery reason to be 
proud of the rapid strides made by native indus- 
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tries, those investors who are personally inter- 
ested in them have every reason to be equally 
satisfied with the handsome returns they yield. 
While ninety-three spinning companies in Lan- 
cashire were working at a loss, the cotton mills 
of Japan were paying, in 1894, dividends of 16 
and 20 per cent, and even more. These are re- 
sults which may well provoke jealousy and ap- 
prehension among European manufacturers and 
importers of cotton goods, and, though notin the 
same degree, similar results may already be 
noted in connection with many other branches of 
industry. Ready-made clothing, boots and shoes, 
hats and caps, umbrellas, paper of every quality, 
beer and matches, are all represented by annually 
diminishing figures in the import column of Jap- 
anese trade returns, while the corresponding fig- 
ures in the export column are rising every year. 
Silk manufactures exported from Japan have in. 
creased in value from $54,547 in 1885, to $8,400,- 
ooo in 1894. The annexation of Formosa may be 
expected to give an immense impetus to the 
sugar industry by securing to Japan a field of 
almost unlimited capacity for the production of 
raw sugar. Japanese coal, the exports of which 
have risen in value from under $2,000,000 in 
1885, to over $6,500,000 in 1894, is rapidly driv- 
ing English coal, except for special purposes, out 
of every market east of Singapore, and has 
already penetrated as far west as Colombo and 
Calcutta. 


The following, translated from the re- 
port of the Swiss consul in Japan, is 
published in the Consular Reports of the 
State Department :— 


The Manchester Guardian, in its issue of June 
9, 1894, says that manufactures of cotton textiles 
in India can no longer compete with Japan, as 
4000 Japanese spindles will produce the same as 
10,000 Indian. Around the industrial center of 
Osaka there are cotton mills in almost every 
village, and exports of Japanese fabrics were 
first made from that city. There being no pro- 
tection to foreign machinery against patent in- 
fringements, the Japanese imitate quickly all 
European novelties and improvements and hence 
work under favorable conditions. Labor is so 
cheap that even Europe can no longer compete. 
Good cotton undershirts are being sold at 84 to 
go cents per dozen. Cotton umbrellas, on iron 
sticks (an important export article of Osaka), are 
sold at $2.60 to $3 per dozen, and the total ex- 
ports of umbrellas in 1894 footed up $746,067, as 
against $589,272 for 1893. The manufacture of 
hemp and cotton has begun. 


The British Trade Journal, of London, 
for March, contains a report from the 
British consul at Tokyo on the prospects 
for increase of trade between Japan and 
Australia, in which he says :— 

That a considerable trade may be developed 
between the two countries is possible, but if so, 
its main feature will be that of exports from 
Japan to Australia. Many Japanese productions, 
which are peculiarly her own, will no doubt find 
large sale in Australia. And if the people of 
Australia seek cheapness without being particu- 
lar as to durability, Japan can also soon supply 
them with a hundred articles which they either 
now make for themselves or import from Eng- 
land or Germany — matches, boots, saddlery, 
harness, portmanteaus, hats, etc.—all of which 
Japan could furnish to them for less than half 
the prices which they would have to pay for 
European prototypes. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers of the United States has requested 
Congress to appoint a Commission to 
to inquire as to the invasion of our home 
markets by Japan, and the Manufacturers 
and Producers’ Association of California 
has discussed the dangers that threaten 
from Japanese competition, and has ad- 
opted resolutions which have been sent 
to many members of Congress, urging 
the appointment of a Commission to 
investigate the question of Japanese 
manufactured importations and Japanese 
export trade. 

From the facts given above it is made 
clear that not only is the fear of Japanese 
competition felt among the great manu- 
facturing nations of the world, but that 
that fear is based on ground which cannot 
be disputed. And one great fact is becom- 
ing more and more plain, and that is that 
Japan is even now, though its industries 
are still in their infancy, a competitor 
with France, Great Britain, and America, 
in certain kinds of manufacturing. 

Says Consul Connolly :— 

The export trade of Japan for the year 1895 
was 24,814,428.39 yen greater than that of 1894, 
and the people of the United States purchased 
about 40 per cent of all the merchandise sold for 
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export in each of the years given, the increase in 
their purchases being in proportion to the increase 
in the trade between the two years. 

While the import trade of Japan for 1895 was 
11,778,622.82 yen greater than that of 1894, the 
amount of the sales of American merchandise 
for import into Japan shows a decrease of 1,706,- 
198.09 yen in 1895 as compared with the sales of 
1894. The relationship of the amount sold by 
the people of the United States for import into 
Japan during 1894 to the whole amount of the 
imports of the Empire for that year was about 
g per cent; that of 1895, about 7 per cent, and 
of this, nearly 45 per cent was for kerosene oil. 

It will be observed that imports of the year 
1895 amounting to the vast sum of 26,993,650. 58 
yen are classified under the caption ‘‘ all other 
articles, unenumerated;’? this miscellaneous 
classification embodies all sorts of novelties new 
to Japan, together with machinery, toys, and 
sample lots generally. 


It will also be observed that there is 
a balance of trade in favor of Japan of 
nearly $3,500,000, and not one against 
that country. It is true that in 1894, as 
asserted by Mr. Mills in his article pub- 
lished in this magazine in June, the im- 
ports exceeded the exports by nearly 
$4,000,000. But in 1895 the balance 
was altered in favor of Japan, producing 
a changed relation of $7,500,000. Japan’s 
balance in her favor is not, in the light of 
the facts already given, likely to diminish. 
Her volume of trade will increase through 
her export of manufactured products and 
her importation of raw materials. She 
will, if she succeeds in her design, pros- 
per as Great Britain has prospered, and 
to work on she will have the great pro- 
tective margin of only one tenth the rate 
of wages paid by her most active com- 
petitors, though she is already thinking 
of protective laws. The figures relating 
to the United States are significant, and 
need no comment. 

As it is becoming more probable that 
the Japanese will develop inventive 
yenius, so a more careful examination of 
history and a deeper knowledge of man 
will lead to the belief that, progress how- 
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ever fast or far Japan may on the lines 
of Western industrial development, her 
increased power to purchase will not in- 
crease her demand for the manufactured 
products of Europe and America. The 
Arab imbibed the arts and sciences of the 
Greeks and preserved them through the 
Dark Ages for us, but Greek art and 
science did not change his habits of life 
or cause him radically to change his 
tastes. As he grew richer he sought for 
and obtained more of such of the world’s 
goods as had ever been pleasing to his 
race because of their adaption to its tem- 
perament, surroundings, and customs. 
The knowledge which he secured from a 
more highly gifted nation he made use of 
to secure more of that which was pleasing 
to his Arab nature, not of that which was 
pleasing to the refined Greek. He im- 
bibed knowledge from abroad, but he 
remained an Arab. 

In India the same phenomenon is ob- 
served. Since Clive first set foot on the 
soil the Indian has been under the direct 
and powerful influence of England. Eng- 
lish habits and modes of thought have 
been made familiar to the people of the 
great peninsula, and everywhere English 
influence has been at work. English 
educational methods have been intro- 
duced, and among native Indians there 
are not a few scholars in English of more 
than local renown. Yet the educated 
Hindu is still a Hindu, with all the tastes 
and wants which has ever characterized 
his race. He has few needs which have 
arisen since his acquaintance with West- 
ern civilization began; but nine out of 
ten are still Indian. In the lower orders 
of people the adherence to old customs 
and habits is still closer. There is no 
sign that they will adopt of modern civil- 
ization more than that which will enable 
them to live more perfectly the old life of 
the race. 

Our experience With the Chinese offers 
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no ground for the supposition that they 
will ever become modernized to such an 
extent that they will-adopt the manners 
and customs and manifest the same wants 
as Europeans and Americans. The 
Chinaman who comes to America is will- 
ing enough to adopt any device which 
will increase his earning power. There 
is no branch of manufacturing in which 
he has engaged in which he has not be- 
come an expert. Everything that will 
assist him in his industrial life has been 
made use of. In fact his expertness in 
all branches of labor in this country has 
caused him to become, on account of the 
low wages for which he will work, a 
danger to American labor. Yet he is 
stilla Chinaman. However long he may 
have lived here, his tastes, habits, and 
desires, are Chinese. He sends to China 
for his clothing andhis food. He imports 
from Canton his rice brandy and his 
pipes. He is still Chinese, though he 
has become a formidable competitor with 
Americans in the industrial field. 

So, it may safely be predicted, will it 
be with the Japanese. In spite of the 
wondertul industrial progress which they 
have made and the greater that they are 
destined to make, they will remain Jap- 
anese. The nature of their wants is not 
likely to change outside of those created 
by new industries themselves. It is not 
probable that the habits of the people 
will be modified in a greater degree than 
have been those of the Hindus or those 
of the Chinese who have lived long and 
even those who have been born among 
us. There is little reason to hope that 
the Japan of the future will have de- 
mands which its own manufactories will 
not be amply able to supply, and the ex- 
pectation that the increased power to 
buy will be followed by an increased 
consumption of foreign-made goods will 
undoubtedly prove fallacious. Already 
the assertion is made by T. Wada, the 
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Manager of the Kanegfuchi Spinning 
Company of Japan, that the end of the 
present year will see 1,500,000 spindles 
in operation in that country and that it 
will not be long before the Japanese will 
be able to supply the wants of 100,000,000 
people across the Sea of Japan. 
‘*Why,”’ said he, ‘‘ should this vast 
Asiatic population be supplied from Man- 
chester at a greatly enhanced cost, when 
we have an abundance of cheap and com- 
petent labor both in China and Japan? ’”’ 
Japan will soon be able not only to 
meet the domestic demand for cotton and 
woolen goods, but will have a surplus for 
export. Andso with other manufactures. 
The country is even now preparing to 
make within its borders all the novelties 
which are adapted to the uses of the Jap- 
anese and other nations. That is the 
meaning of the $13,000,000 worth of im- 
ports which are classed under the general 
head of ‘* miscellaneous.’’ The drift of 
the present movement is clearly toward 
a development of such industries as will 
not only supply the wants of the Japan- 
ese themselves, but those of other peoples 
who have hitherto looked to Europe and 
America. Japan is following the course 
pursued by England, which has reaped 
profits by putting into serviceable form 
the raw products of the world. The 
wealth which its prosperity will create 
will be expended in supplying demands 
purely Japanese, not in catering to the 
demands which are the outgrowths of the 
modern life of New York and London. 
The inherent desire of man to improve 
his condition will manifest itself not in an 
effort to become a New Yorker or Lon- 
doner, but by an effort to sécure for him- 
self a greater share of the benefits con-, 
ferred by the civilization of his own race. 


These will be no more secured by 
increasing his demands upon foreign 


manufacturers than are the increasing 
wants of our own civilization satisfied by 

















the acquisition of the products of Japan. 
While, therefore, it is undoubtedly true 
that when the Japanese become producers 
on a large scale they will become con- 
sumers on a correspondingly increased 
scale, it is not true that the increased 
consumption will be that of goods of for- 
eign manufacture. European and Ameri- 
can manufacturers, therefore, can draw 
scant encouragement from the confident 
assertion of theorists that an increase in 
the wealth of the Japanese will be accom- 
panied by a correspondingly great in- 
crease in consumption. 

An article in the North China Herald 
of April 2, 1896, which was republished 
in the Consular Reports of the State De- 
partment, gives in succinct form an idea 
of the situation. It confirms what has 
been already said concerning the increase 
in the exports from Japan of manufac- 
tured articles and the decrease in the 
imports of the same class of goods. It 
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also shows that there is a constant in- 
crease in the imports of raw material, 
and that new manufactories are being 
started to make in Japan that which has 
hitherto been imported from abroad. 
Japan has an unlimited supply of 
cheap coal and cheap labor, which, as 
every manufacturer knows, are of ines- 
timable importance. It has mechanical 
and industrial skill, which has been made 
manifest by the goods with which she is 
displacing those of Europe and America. 
It has a national determination to be- 
come a leader in the great commercial 
war which is waged by the industria] 
nations with each other. It has already 
demonstrated its ability to compete with 
Europe and America by invading the 
home markets of those countries. It has 
the best machinery which the world has 
up to this time produced, and can manu- 
facture as much more as it needs. The 
imitative faculty of the race is unques- 
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tioned and unrivaled, and its originality 
is becoming acknowledged. It recognizes 
such educational defects as it possesses, 
and with characteristic energy and con- 
scientiousness is setting about to gain 
such knowledge as is necessary to bring 
its people to the highest state of indus- 
trial efficiency. Chemistry was for- 
merly practically an unknown science in 
Japan ; now the Japanese export chem- 
icals to America. Physics and -mathe- 
matics will be studied with similar prac- 
tical results, and most Americans now 
living will undoubtedly see a Japan with 
a modern civilization as far as its indus- 
tries are concerned, but with a people 
still Japanese in character and tastes, 
who manufacture goods for foreign mar- 
kets, as do the English, and who no more 
desire to supply their needs with Eng- 
lish, French, or American productions 
than we do to supply ours with those of 
China, Japan, or India. 

Japan has entered upon a commercial 
war against the great industrial nations 
of the world with the same energy, 
earnestness, determination, and fore- 
sight, which characterized the war with 
China. 

The public press has been teeming 
with accounts of the different lines of 
steamers the Japanese are going to oper- 
ate between Asia and California, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon, manned by Japanese 
crews ; and from an editorial in the San 
Francisco Chronicle of August 16th, pre- 
sumably from the pen of Mr. Young, it 
will be seen that they are enabled to do 
this by reason of a very liberal subsidy 
which they receive from the Japanese 
Government. 


Ship-owners of America, and particularly those 
whose interests are located on the Pacific Coast, 
have good and sufficient grounds for contemplat- 
ing with grave apprehension the new bounty law 
which becomes operative in Japan on the 1st of 
October next. 

By the terms of this Act for the Encouragement 
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of Navigation, as the new law is called, all iron 
or steel vessels of one thousand tons built in 
Japan and possessing a maximum speed of ten 
knots will be entitled to bounties of two hundred 
and fifty yen for every ton running one thousand 
nautical miles ; for every additional five hundred 
tons a bonus of twenty-five yen, and for every 
increase of speed of one nautical mile a further 
allowance of fifty yen; all such vessels being 
compelled to carry the mails gratis. 

As a further encouragement to ship-building 
the owners of dock yards will receive a bounty 
of twenty yen for every ton of shipping con- 
structed and approved of by the authorities, while 
the manufacturers of engines to be used in new 
vessels will be paid five yen for every one-horse 
power. 

Hitherto but a few favored companies have 
been subsidized. by the Japanese Government. 
The Nippon Yusen Kaisha has enjoyed a bonus 
of eight hundred and eighty thousand yen per 
annum, and the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, a com- 
pany doing a coasting trade only, has received 
assistance to the extent of fifty thousand yen a 
year. But now the Government electrifies the 
world by offertng a bounty to all ships of one 
thousand tons and over built and owned by 
Japanese individuals or corporations. 

It is not surprising that the Act for the En- 
couragement of Navigation should have stimu- 
lated the maritime trade of Japan. Recent 
advices from the Orient allege that Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha has increased its capital by five million 
yen, and intends to open up new lines to Corea, 
various ports in China, Formosa, and the Pesca- 
dores, while the Nippon Yusen Kaisha will add 
six steamers of five thousand tons each, besides 
a number of smaller vessels to its already large 
fleet of fifty-eight ships. 

These and other companies in process of organ- 
ization are planning to avail themselves of the 
present opportunity by reaching out for the trade 
of the world. It is confidently expected that in 
the course of a few years vessels flying the 
Japanese flag will crowd American and British 
shipping off the face of the earth. 

The maritime companies of Japan have most 
unquestionably a decided advantage over similar 
organizations in the United States. They con- 
struct vessels at half the cost and less, do not 
pay a fourth part of the wages paid to the crews 
of American steamers, and henceforth will receive 
valuable pecuniary assistance from a beneficent 
Government. Under such palpable advantages 
the Japanese will be enabled to carry freight and 
passengers at rates which would be ruinous to 
American shipping companies. 























While this unwonted activity in ocean traffic 
is taking place in the Orient the apathy mani- 
fested by Congress to maritime affairs in this 
country is remarkable, especially when con- 
trasted with the wonderful energy displayed by 
the rulers of the Mikado’s empire, who are striv- 
ing to develop a trade which will give them 
supremacy over the seas. 

I think there must be some mistake 
about the amount of the subsidy, as | am 
sure that no government would pay such 
an exorbitant subsidy as that mentioned. 

The fact, however, remains, that they 
are about to establish a line of steamships 
to compete for the business. They will 
operate these vessels for about one fifth 
of what American steamships can be 
operated for, —that is, the wages of their 
officers and crew are about eighty per 
cent less than what we are paying our 
American steamship crews. 


““TOMTIT.” 
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They will also purchase their coal in 
Japan for about $1.50 to $1.75 per ton 
in silver, and they will take enough on 
board in that country for the round trip 
and also all of their supplies for ship and 
crew. 

The gravity of the situation presented 
is sufficiently indicated in the extracts 
from reports and publications which have 
been given. The question has been 
brought to the attention of Congress, 
which will be forced by circumstances to 
take action. 

A careful consideration of the facts pre- 
sented can hardly fail to convince the 
most skeptical that the industrial revolu- 
tion now in progress in Japan is a real 
menace to some of the most important 
interests of America, and that it is indeed 
time to act. 

George C. Perkins. 


“TOMTIT.” 


BY MAJOR GENERAL O. O. HOWARD, LL. D. 





~ 





URING the fall of 
1861, while the 
army of General 
McClellan was en- 
camped along the 
Potomac, my camp 
occupied a position 

in front of the Fairfax 

Seminary ,— it was named 

by General E. V. Sumner, who had but 

recently come from San Francisco,‘‘Camp 

California.”’ 


As some soldiers were one day return- 
ing from a visit to Alexandria, a queer 
little black boy who at first escaped their 
notice followed them to the camp. It 
was near night when he was first seen 
and as there was no 


among the tents ; 





one present to find, claim, or recognize 
him, the discoverers of this peculiar 
specimen of small humanity did as «hey 
would have done with @ stray kid or 
lamb for which they had no immediate 
use, they led him to my headquarters. 

The lad, judging from his size, could 
not have been more than six years of 
age. 

| have often admired Mrs. Stowe’s des- 
cription of ‘* Topsy.’’ Abate a few 
years and substitute boy for girl, and 
you have a fair portraiture of our mite. 
Mrs. Stowe says: 


She (Topsy) was one of the blackest of her 
race. Her round, shining eyes, glittering as 
glass beads, moved with quick and restless 
glances over everything in the room. Her mouth, 





‘IT WILL TAKE LOTS OF SOAP AND WATER, GENERAL.” 


half open with astonishment at the wonders, 
displayed a white and brilliant set of 


teeth. , 

The expression of her face was an odd mixture 
of shrewdness and cunning, over which was 
oddly drawn, like a kind of veil, an expression 
of the most doleful gravity and solemnity. She 
was dressed in a single, filthy, ragged garment, 
made of bagging. Altogether there was some- 
thing odd and goblin-like about her appearance, 
— something, as Miss Cphelia afterwards said, 
**so heathenish,”’ as to inspire that good lady 
with utter dismay; and turning to St. Clare 
she said, ‘‘ Augustine, what in the world have 
you brought that thing here for ?”’ 


Imagine just such another black speci- 
men with the bright eyes, hair curled 
tight over his round head, the whitest of 
teeth, a curious, undefinable expression 
of face, so restless as not to keep still for 
a moment even,—a single, tattered, 
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dirty, gray garment hanging to his 
shoulders, with plenty of evidence that 
he had never been subject to water, 
comb, or brush, and you have the picture 
of little ‘‘ Tom,’”’ as he turned up in my 
tent that first night. 

‘* What ’s your name, my lad ?”’ 

‘‘ Tommie, sah !”’ 

‘* Tommie what ?”’ 

‘“Oh, oh, oh, dest Tommie !”’ 

‘* Where ’s your papa ?’’ 

‘Papa ’s dawne !”’ 

‘*Where ’s your mamma ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, mamma,— mamma, she _ stap 
(probably strap or slap) Tommie.”* 

Hereupon his mite-ship began to chase 
a dog that appeared near the open front 
of the tent, and to clap his hands and 
scream with delight as the dog scampered 
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away a few yards and then turned and 
barked at the youngster, as any dog 
would have done when half afraid of a 
bristling cat. 

We could find out nothing from the 
lad, and our inquiries afterward in the 
town were of no avail. The child never 
cried from homesickness and seemed 
completely happy, well fed and cared for 
as he was, and not punished for his glee- 
ful and mischievous pranks. 

| sent for Henry Johnson, our negro 
cook. Johnson was one of those black 
men of the old time. He was very black 
and shiny. Brought up in a Virginia 
family of standing, he never omitted his 
polite manners. He had somehow 
learned to read and write. He used ex- 
cellent language in conversation, and 
our messmates always said of him: 
‘‘Johnson never forgets himself,— he is 
a natural gentleman.’’ He was also a 
man of strong faith and prayer. 

‘*Well, Johnson,’’ said I, ‘‘ here ’s a 
queer little fellow. Take him and see 
what you can do with him. I will get 
him a suit of clothes tomorrow in Alex- 
andria and set on foot some inquiries 
about him. Meantime, wash him up, 
give him some supper and a place to 
sleep.” 

‘* Yes, sir, it shall be done as the Gen- 
eral directs. I fear it will require a quan- 
tity of soap, sir !’’ 

Johnson gave me a grave smile as he 
took the little fellow by the hand and led 
him off. Indeed, it was notan easy task 
to transform the child ; but when I next 

iw Tom his hair was cropped close to 
his head. He had been ‘ scrubbed and 
scrubbed,’’ as Johnson said. Then John- 
son had wrapped him in a light blanket 
ind was trying to reason with the boy to 
make him sit or lie still till his clothes 
should come. 

| had kept my promise. | brought the 

iothes, and soon Tommy capered off in 

VOL. xxviii.—26. 


great glee, clapping his hands and dan- 
cing around in his new gray suit. 

The soldiers played with him as with 
a little monkey. He was afraid of no- 
body and obeyed nobody, except Henry 
Johnson. He was commonly called 
‘* That little Imp,’’ or by the more kindly 
name, simply ‘‘ Tomtit.’’ 

After a week or so | noticed he often 
helped Johnson with the cooking and did 
for him many little chores such as a small 
child could do. I believe Johnson never 
struck him or was cross to him, but he 
soon gained a remarkable ascendency 
over the lad and perseveringly taught 
him. 

Still out of Johnson’s sight he was up 
to all sorts of mischief. He would pull 
out the tent pins, nobody could tell how, 
and let the tent sag over,- pull the 
cords when one was taking a siesta, and 
run off shouting. He would pick up any 
small thing he saw and tuck it into his 
pocket, as knife, spur, sleeve buttons, 
handkerchief, or what not. Johnson 
would lead him back with his plunder 
and oblige him to make return. He 
would give a sly wink, and seemed to 
have no possible moral sense, as he com- 
ically obeyed his old friend. 


Suddenly we were obliged to march, 
and | lost sight of the queer little lad al- 
together. He strayed from us as he had 
strayed from his home. We went on to 
pass through the changing scenes of the 
four years of terrible war. We had 
marched backward and forward through 
Virginia and Maryland, and afterwards 
traversed the broader fields of Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia, and the Carolinas. 
Then, at last, peace had come. The 
work for the reconstruction of freedom 
had occupied many weary months and 
years. 

Afterwards, | had been despatched to 
the Indians of the Southwest, and had 
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returned to Washington. This had filled 
up a period of eleven years. 

One day a neatly dressed young man 
of seventeen or eighteen accosted me on 
the street. ‘‘How do you do, General 
Howard ?’’ 

| answered politely, but could not rec- 
ognize him. 

He said, ‘‘ You don’t know me ?”’ 

‘«No, what is your name ?”’ 

‘*My name is Thomas M——. Don’t 
you remember the little boy at the camp 
over the river, whom you befriended ?”’ 

Then he related some of the incidents 
that identified him as the same ‘‘Tomtit”’ 
grown to manhood. He had at this time 
a good situation and had been able to get 
a fair education. He was a handsome, 


manly youth, full of hope and promise. 





SANTA CRUZ. 


HERE ever-restless waters wash the beach, 





SANTA CRUZ. 









Il saw him but a few moments, but 
long enough to find that the fidelity of 
Henry Johnson, who in the humblest 
and often the most untoward of circum- 
stances, had never failed to carry him- 
self asa true man and a sincere follower 
of Christ, had borne its lawful fruit. 

The wise man has said: ‘‘ Cast thy 
bread upon the waters; for thou shalt 
find it after many days. He that ob- 
serveth the wind, shall not sow; and 
he that regardeth the clouds shall not 
reap.”’ 

The bands were broken and the bond- 
child had become an intelligent freeman. 

There is no evolution like that of 
souls, when taken soon enough and 
properly nurtured and trained with lov- 
ing fidelity. 

Oliver O. Howard. 


Champing and fuming like a restless steed ; 
Where broken cliffs, like misers’ fingers reach 
For ocean’s treasures, in their ceaseless greed ; 
Where hollowed by the waters caves of rock 


Resound and echo to the waters 


, 


rush, 


Like sentinels of stone that seem to mock 

Each coming tide,— each storm that strives to crush ; 
Where seagulls float like sails upon the air, 

Rising and falling on the salt wind’s breast, 
Like pleasant thoughts that never know a care 

Which soothe our minds and lull our hearts to rest ;— 
There where the white-caps ever fret and toss, 
Nestles the City of the Holy Cross. 





George E. Crump. 
















THE YOUNG MEN’S 


INSTITUTE. 


A CALIFORNIA SOCIETY THAT HAS BECOME NATIONAL. 


HE Young Men’s Institute, although 
its years are yet few, has, because 

of the community of creed among its 
members which makes it distinctive, and 


because of its remarkable development, 
attracted more attention than is generally 


bestowed upon fraternal societies. The 
circumstance, too, that it is the only ben- 
eficial order, so far as we know, which, 
originating in the Pacific States, has be- 
come a national organization, has made 
its history familiar to Californians. 
While its purpose — the betterment of 
its members morally, intellectually, and 
socially —is similar to that which char- 
acterizes other fraternal bodies, the en- 
thusiasm and energy with which this 
object is pursued has been matter 
of comment in the world of such 
organizations. Unselfishly its founders 
and leaders have labored, endeavoring 
by word and example to increase the 
usefulness of the members of the Insti- 
tute as exemplars of true Christianity, 
and faithful members of society. Itisa 
school, wherein men learn by the contact 
of mind with mind in discussion and dis- 
course, by association with their fellows. 
Like similar orders which strive to stim- 
ulate the mental and moral activity of 
their members, it is a social factor, which 
in this day of unrest acts, wherever its 
influences are felt, asa conserver of order 
ind peace. Quixotic as it may seem in 


= 
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this age of commercialism, there is no 
ambition more firmly fixed in the minds 
of the moving spirits of the Institute than 
to make the members sacrificers of self- 
interest on behalf of humanity. It is a 
difficult lesson to teach. The customs, 
traditions, and conduct, of the world for 
ages have imbued the human mind with 
the doctrines of another and a selfish 
school; but we are taught, by word of 
mouth, by written injunction, by object 
lessons of the most impressive character, 
to believe in the brotherhood of man, 
and in the supreme importance of charity 
as a factor in the life of the world and 
the individual. 

We have for the fundamental of this 
order the principle which forms the basis 
of Catholicism, and has been conveyed 
to man by means of the martyrdom of 
divinity for humanity,— the greatest 
sacrifice creation has ever known. It is 
our aim to stand ffor intelligence, 
for morality, for courage. We lean 
one upon another. The conduct of 
one reflects upon the reputation of 
the other. If the private or public life 
of one member be good, in some degree 
the benefit will be felt by the others; if 
the life of one be bad, to some extent the 
others suffer. We are hostages to the 
community for each other. 

It is somewhat difficult for one who has 
been associated with the Institute since 
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its birth to write dispassionately its his- 
tory and the careers or character of the 
men who have made it. In the days of 
uncertainty, when the way before the 
organization was unopened, when its life 
was feeble and its leaders inexperienced, 
fast friendships were formed, which time 
has not weakened, and which are apt 
perhaps to make us look with partial 
eyes upon each other’s achievements. 
The great advantage afforded by all earn- 
est, sincere fraternal orders, — especially 
those founded upon sentiment, — the crea- 
tion of good-fellowship among bright, 
God-fearing, home-loving, and fearless 
men, has been enjoyed in an extreme 
measure by us. Many a young man 
who had been alone, to whom the com- 
panionship and the sympathy of genial 
friends had been unknown, has found 
the meeting-hall a birthplace of friend- 
ships which brought courage to his soul. 
To live is not enough. To be rich is not 
enough. To be successful is not enough. 
Man wants to know that he has the sym- 
pathy of a strong heart. He wants to 
hear the voices of friends sounding about 
him in his hour of distress. He wants 
to feel that he has but to raise his hand 
when trouble comes, and that friends, 
like ministering angels, will attend him. 
Such is the spirit of fraternity. 


Though the Young Men’s Institute ex- 
ists in nearly every State of the Union, 
and has a membership approaching twen- 
ty thousand, it was founded in San 
Francisco but thirteen years ago. One 
Sunday in March, 1883, six young men, 
returning from service at St. Joseph’s 
Church, were engaged in conversation 
upon the need of a society for Catholic 
young men, which should not be a sodal- 
ity, nor a mere parochial institution, but 
one founded upon broader lines and em- 
bodying the advantages to be had in the 
best fraternal orders of the time. 

With that activity and energy which 
has ever since characterized the order, 
these six young men held a meeting that 
very day, and made arrangements for the 
calling together of anumber of Catholic 
young men. No history of the Institute 
would be proper if begun without their 
names, —J. J. McDade, J. F. Smith, 


George R. Maxwell, W. H. Gagan, W. 
It is an in- 


T. Ryan, and E. I. Sheehan. 
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dication of the interest with which the 
order inspires its members in its welfare, 
that these men, after years of such labor 
as is generally thankless and wearisome, 
are still active in the society’s affairs. 
The first steps were carefully taken. 
Only young men of character and energy 


were asked to join. After some four 
months of meetings and deliberation a 
constitution was adopted and the officers 
of the society elected. James F. Smith, 
a man possessed of more energy than 
generally falls to the lot of men, — of 
great mental force, courage, judgment, 
and of extraordinary personal magnetism, 
became the first president. Through his 
efforts the young body, though number- 
ing but one hundred members, grew in 
enthusiasm and members. To speak of 
this, the first council, now known as 
Pioneer, No. 1, is to recall the days of 
hopes and ambitions. 

When the order seemed to be fairly estab- 
lished, the thoughts of the leaders were 
turned to the extension of its field of use- 
fulness.. J. J. McDade, always one of 
the most active spirits, took the initiative 
in the work of founding new councils. It 
is not inappropriate to speak, at this 
point, of him who became the first Grand 
President, and who is now Supreme Pres- 
ident of the Institute. In his mind the 
idea of making the order something more 
than a local affair was present from the 
beginning. In all his talks and writings 
pertaining to the Institute, he had insisted 
upon an effort being made to found new 
branches. 

At length, as the result of his endeav- 
ors, a committee on organization was ap- 
pointed, of which he was the leader, the 
duty of which was to establish new 
councils wherever possible in California. 
This was during the administration of 
President M.C. Hassett, of Pioneer Coun- 
cil. Communication was had with some 
prominent Catholics of San José, which 
resulted in the early part of 1885, in the 
organization of San José Council, No. 2, 
a council that has ever since been one of 
the most successful and enterprising in 
the order. 

So much did the success met with in 
San José encourage the committee, that 
prophecies of progress to be made in the 
East were frequently uttered. The hope 
of a supreme council governing a national 











THE FIRST GRAND COUNCIL. 
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body was often indulged in. The star of 
advancement, so far as the Institute was 
concerned, was to change the usual order 
of things, and rising in the west, was to 
take its way eastward. 

In a few months, the Institute con- 
sisted of seven councils, —four in San 
Francisco, one in San José, one in Stock- 
ton, and one in Oakland, — and the first 
grand council was convened to provide for 
the government of the State organization. 
This grand council was held in San Fran- 
cisco, in July, 1885. John J. McDade 
was elected Grand President. From the 
moment he accepted the gavel the work 
of organizing went on witha bound. Sac- 
ramento, San Rafael, Marysville, Nevada 
City, Santa Cruz, Vallejo, Petaluma, 
Benicia, and other towns were made the 
birthplaces of Institutes, so that when the 
second grand council convened in San 
José, in June, 1886, thirty-two councils 
were represented by delegates. The 
membership now numbered twenty-seven 
hundred ; the treasuries contained seven 
thousand, five hundred dollars ; and large 
amounts had been expended in sick ben- 
It was evi- 


efits and ordinary expenses. 
dent that the permanency of the society 


was assured. In his report to the Grand 
Council Grand President McDade, by 
the signs of success everywhere about 
him, was moved to say : — 


If the history of the future is to be a reflex of 
the past, how vast, indeed, are the possibilities 
and how glorious may be the ends achieved by 
our Institute! Its organizetion in every State in 
the Union then becomes probable. The snow- 
clad peaks of the Rockies and the rolling waters 
of the Missouri will be powerless to stay its pro- 
gress. It will grow until it is known from Maine 
to California, and that infant society created in 
the Golden West shall reach its maturity and 
exercise its influence on the surf-beaten shores of 
the Atlantic. No longer shall we be the Young 
Men’s Institute of California, confined in our 
operations to the limits of this State, but one 
— body known and recognized throughout the 
and. 


Grand President McDade was again 
chosen to lead the order, and when the 
third grand council assembled in Sacra- 
mento in September, 1887, so great had 
been the progress made, that a third 
time he was asked to assume the head- 
ship. At the Sacramento grand council 
fifty-three institutes were represented, 
and the order had 3,600 members. The 
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society was still steadily increasing in 
numbers ; its treasuries contained $17,- 
000; and the secretary’s report showed 
that $11,000 had been paid as sick and 
death benefits. 

The next grand council, held in the 
city of Stockton, in September, 1888, 
was an epoch-making one in the history 
of the Institute. The society had grown 
beyond the borders of California. There 
were one hundred delegates present, and 
among them were reresentatives from 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Utah, 
British Columbia, and one from New 
York. Twenty-seven hundred new 
members had joined during the year ; 
$17,000 had been paid in sick and death 
benefits; and $25,000 remained in the 
treasuries. 

The story of succeeding grand councils 
is much like that which has just been 
told,— all were marked with success. 


In the second grand council an insur- 
ance system, under which the family of 
a deceased member received five hundred 
dollars, was adopted, and for a while 
operated successfully ; but soon the bur- 
den of assessments became too heavy, 
and an agitation for the repeal of the in- 
surance feature was begun. For some 
time the adherents of insurance resisted 
all attempts to abolish the existing sys- 
tem, but finally, at the Fresno grand 
council, wiser judgment prevailed, and 
insurance was wiped from the constitution 
of the Pacific jurisdiction. 

From the beginning Grand President 
McDade had advocated the erection of a 
hall in the city of San Francisco for the 
use of the Institute, in which should be 
provided meeting-rooms, reading-rooms, 
a gymnasium, and other advantages. By 
constant effort, the interest, not only of 
the order, but of its friends, was aroused 
in the enterprise. A hall association was 
formed and incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $500,000, and in a short while 
$64,000 was subscribed. The directors 
were Archbishop Riordan, J. J. O’Brien, 
F. S. Wensinger, P. F. Nolan, E. W. 
McCarthy, J. A. McMahon, John A. 
Lennon, Rev. George Montgomery, M. 
C. Hassett, D. Geary, J. J. McDade, A. 
B. Maguire, M. W. Fleming, J. R. Pescia, 
A. H. Loughborough, Gustav Touchard, 
James R. Kelly, James M. Donahue, 











6, Frank J. Murasky 


SIDENTS. 


2, M. W. Fleming; 3, J. F. Sullivan; 4, James F. Smith; 5, C. P. Rendon; 
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7, Frank J. Kierce; 8, John Lynch. 


McDade; 


Ro 
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Francis B. Kane, James D. Phelan, Rob- 
ert Tobin, Rev. John E. Cottle, J. F. 
Sullivan, Joseph A. Donohoe, Wm. 
Wempe, Peter Lynch, and _ Daniel 
Sheerin. 

On February 22, 1887, an entertain- 
ment for the benefit of the new project 
was held at the Grand Opera House, 
which proved to be one of the memorable 
events of the society’s history. The 
crowd filled the great theater. At eight 
o’clock the doors were closed upon the 
crowded house, and several hundred 
people, unable to gain admission, were 
turned away. Archbishop Riordan de- 
livered an address on behalf of the order 
which filled his hearers with the greatest 
enthusiasm. That night no one left the 
theater, who did not carry in his mind 
the belief that the Institute hall was 
almost a reality. Soon following this 
affair, however, Mr. McDade was forced 
by ill health to relinquish the efforts he 
had been so long and so effectively pur- 
suing, and as a consequence, the project 
lapsed. But the idea had not been aban- 
doned. When the work, now on, of per- 
fecting the details of the national organ- 
ization are completed, the movement to 
purchase suitable real property and 
erect a building will be resumed. 


In the years 1889 and 1890, the Insti- 
tute was given new impetus in the East 
by the work of the then Grand President, 
Hon. J. F. Sullivan, who visited all the 
largest cities of the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Middle States, and attended the first 
grand council of the Atlantic jurisdiction, 
held at Cincinnati. In this council, 
twelve subordinate councils, situated in 
five States, were represented. F. E. 
Macentepe of Cincinnati was selected as 
the first grand president of the new juris- 
diction. It is undoubtedly owing to the 
labors of Judge Sullivan that there exists 
today an enthusiastic body of the Young 
Men’s Institute east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. : 

Grand President Sullivan was _ suc- 
ceeded by James F. Smith, who devoted 
that energy to the duties of his office 
which had made his administration as 
president of Pioneer Council memorable 
in the annals of the order. He made a 
tour among the councils of the Pacific 
jurisdiction, encouraging those which 
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flourished, and building up those which 
had become weak. 

In 1892, C. P. Rendon, of Stockton, 
succeeded Grand President Smith. Dur- 
ing his term efforts were made to con- 
vene a supreme council, thus uniting the 
Atlantic and Pacific jurisdictions under 
one governing body, but the endeavors 
were not successful. 

Frank J. Murasky, the next Grand 
President was installed at Marysville, in 
1893. 

He was succeeded by Frank J. Kierce, 
who aroused great activity in the order 
by visiting nearly all the subordinate 
councils in the Pacific jurisdiction. Pos- 
sessing a great capacity for detail work, 
he devoted much care and time to the re- 
formation of Institute law. 

At the eleventh grand council held in 
Vallejo in 1895, John Lynch, one of the 
stalwarts of the order, was chosen Grand 
President, By reason of the fact that 
the Supreme Council ordered the assem- 
bling of all grand councils on the 19th 
day of May, 1896, his term was shortened 
to eight months ; but in this time, inade- 
quate as it was, he put into effect sev- 
eral important features, notably the plan 
of holding district meetings, which are 
gatherings of the members of all the coun- 
cils within a specified locality. 

Grand President Lynch was followed 
by the present incumbent, James Galla- 
gher of Fresno, who is now energetically 
engaged in visiting councils, determining 
appeals, and attending to the other duties 
that crowd upon the executive officer of 
a great fraternal society. 


In February of this year, at the city of 
Denver, the first supreme council of the 


Institute convened. From the organiza- 
tion of the Atlantic jurisdiction, the two 
great divisions of the order had been act- 
ing independently. During several ad- 
ministrations, the Grand Presidents had 
endeavored to bring the bodies under one 
governing power, but it was not until 
the eleventh grand council, held at Val- 
lejo, that those efforts culminated in suc- 
cess. J.J. McDade, J. F. Sullivan, J. F. 
Smith, F. J. Kierce, James Gallagher, 
E. 1. Sheehan, Frank McGlynn, and F. 
J. Murasky, were elected as delegates to 
the Supreme Council. At Denver the 
representatives from the Pacific slope 
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James Gallagher, Grand President ; 2, George D. Pyne, Grand First Vice-President; 3, James C. O'Donnell, Grand Second 
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met twelve delegates from the Atlantic 
jurisdiction, and in a session lasting five 
days formulated the constitution under 
which the entire membership acts. The 
Eastern delegates were much interested 
in the cause of an insurance system pre- 
pared by them, and sought persistently to 
make it a part of the organic law of the 
society, but after much discussion, they 
were persuaded to operate the plan by 
means of an independent corporation. 

The order was divided into seven 
grand council jurisdictions known as the 
Pacific, the Northwestern, the Ohio, the 
Kentucky, the Pennsylvania, the Illinois, 
and the Indiana Grand Council Jurisdic- 
tions. 


Since its establishment the Institute in 
many ways not usual to fraternal socie- 
ties, has attracted the attention of the 
community. In the months of January 
and February, 1894, extensive distress 
prevailed among the poorer classes of 
San Francisco, Thousands of men were 
without employment, and hundreds of 
families without the necessities of life. 
The citizens subscribed a large fund by 
means of which many were given employ- 
ment in the park for a limited time. The 
school children aided in the work by pro- 
viding lunches for those so employed. 
The Institute demonstrated its usefulness 
as a factor for good in the community by 
providing particularly for those families 
whose destitution could not be relieved 
through the park funds. A bureau for 
the distribution of food was established 
the rooms of the society on Market street, 
and for a period of several weeks gave 
food to the needy. The report of the 
bureau shows that ‘‘ elief to the extent 
of one week’s supply of provisions ’’ was 
given to 3454 families, representing 16,- 
696 persons, or the equivalent of 350,616 
meals. The newspaper press and the 
friends of the order assisted its labors 
materially. Commenting on the work, 
the Evening Report said editorally :— 


The Young Men’s Institute announces that it 
will distribute no more food and clothing. The 
Institute has done noble work this winter and 
may well cease its labors. It has relieved thou- 
sands of poor families and distributed the relief 
with discrimination and good judgment. 


In this work no discrimination was 
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made because of creed, color, or nation- 
ality. 

Another event which marked the year 
1894 in the history of the Institute was 
the donation of the sum of seven hundred 
dollars from the treasuries of the San 
Francisco councils to the Midwinter Fair. 
An entertainment was held at Metropoli- 
tan Hall, at which a check for the 
amount named was handed to General 
W.H.L. Barnes, chairman of the finance 
committee of the fair. Speeches were 
made by Archbishop Riordan, General 
Barnes, and James D. Phelan. 

June 30th, 1894, was set apart as 
Young Men’s Institute day at the Mid- 
winter Fair. A great parade took place 
on that day through the streets of San 
Francisco to the fair grounds. Though 
the railroad strike, which prevented 
travel from the interior, was then at its 
height, fully six thousand persons were 
in line, and forty thousand gathered at 
the fair. Addresses were made by Arch- 
bishop Riordan, Hon. H. E. Highton, 
Grand President Kierce, and ex-Grand 
President Murasky. 

A feature to the Institute added at the 
last grand council, will do much towards 
achieving the purposes of the order. A 
lecture bureau, by means of which the 
doctrines, the policy, and the position, of 
the Church will be enunciated. Of this 
bureau, the Rev. P. C. Yorke, whose abil- 
ity as a controversialist is known from 
end to end of the country, is the presi- 
dent. 

Briefly | have run over the history of 
the Young Men’s Institute upon the Paci- 
fic Coast. Necessarily, the names of 
many who have been builders in the work 
have been omitted. No organization has 
among its numbers more faithful, earn- 
est, and active men than those who have 
devoted their time and labor to the Insti- 
tute in every period of its existence ; nor 
is there an order in which sacrifices have 
been more generously made. That such 
an organization, seeking only the better- 
ment of the moral, intellectual, and social 
qualities of its members is a benefit to the 
community, no right thinking person will 
deny. Any body of men banded together 
for the improvement of mind or morals is 
an advantage to society. I cannot do 
better, in conclusion, than quote the 
words of Mr. Highton in his address at 
the Fair :— 
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**In your fundamental law I find the condensed 
statement of your immediate objects in the words: 
* Mutual Aid and Benevolence, and Moral, Intel- 
lectual and Social Improvement.’ In one of the res- 
olutions adopted by your Seventh Grand Council, 
in which there is a patriotic recognition of Deco- 
ration Day, it is authoritatively announced that 
*The Young Men’s Institute is distinctively an 
American organization.’ In many addresses and 
papers from writers and speakers within your 
own ranks, | have observed the expansion and 
the illustration of these propositions in vestures 
of truth, of beauty, of eloquence. In the pro- 
ceedings of your Grand Council during the past 
week, which have attracted public attention 
through the practical capacity and the systematic 
methods by which they have been marked, your 
retiring Grand President admonished his fellow- 
members in such expressive language as must 
have appealed to your minds and your feelings. 
‘Let us remember,’ he said, ‘that our member- 
ship should represent character not merely num- 
bers. Let us stand for morality, for 
intelligence, for courage. Let us cultivate the 
spirit of fellowship —fellowship among w orthy, 
honest, God-fearing, patriotic young men. 
™ Yes, four thousand eight hundred young 
men, standing for God, for moral law, for hu- 
manity, and for their country, and attesting their 
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sincerity by their personal character, would be 
a power for righteousness in any land and in any 
in any age. But in this continental Union, and 
emphatically in this part of that Union, and 
amidst the unique conditions that have been gen- 
erated within the past few years, they are more 
than a power —they are a necessity. ‘ 

** However, | must not close with an optimistic 
dream. My eyes will fail before it is crystallized 
But upon you, young men, rests the 
burden, and to you and to your descendants will 
come the reward. I trust in you because you 
are strong. Years ago, when your organization 
was in its infancy, | read certain words spoken 
by one who has been honored as its founder, and 
1 wrote to him that every man who had his faith 
was to mea friend and a brother. Here, in the 
streaming light of this Exhibition which has 
irradiated our local provincialism, | repeat the 
declaration. Looking to the exigencies of the 
present and the necessities of the future, | open 
my heart to every man, and especially to every 
young man, to whom the Personal God and the 
moral law are not an abstraction or a fancy, but 
ae commend your senti- 
ments, | commend your labors, | commend your 
integrity and your fearlessness, and | charge you 
to stand by your colors, and to fulfill your duty 
and your obligations as men and as citizens.” 


Frank J. Murasky. 
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[N the columns of the San Francisco 

News Letter, a writer under the pseu- 
donym ‘‘A Layman,’’ has for several 
weeks assailed my articles on ‘‘ Hard 
Times,’’ published in the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY, January, February, May, and 
July. 

Though his pretensions would indicate 
him a veritable AZolus, yet happily his 
vented volume has failed to blow down, 
or even shake, any of my premises, de- 
ductions, or statements. A little dust 
whirled upon their surface, is the only 
perceptible result of the Layman storm. 
This dust, we now propose to brush off, 
lest it may deceive the unwary. 


Referring to my statement that, ‘‘From 


1687 to 187 3, embracing a period of 186 





years, our country employed both the sil- 
ver doilar and the gold dollar, equal one 
to the other, as the standard unit of 
value, and as redemption money,”’ Lay- 
man says: ‘‘If there was any apprecia- 
ble current use in this country, of either 
gold or silver in the seventeenth century, 
| have not found it recorded in history. 
Where did the gold dollars come from pre- 
vious to 1785 ? Pounds, shillings, and 
pence, were our money of account up to 
that date.’’ 

Each of the American colonies, being 
independent of the others, suited its cur- 
rency and money of ultimate payment to 
its necessities; but all the colonies by 
common consent employed gold and sil- 
ver as redemption money. In the tem- 






























porary absence of these, other commodi- 
ties were made local substitutes, as corn 
in one colony, tobacco in another, rice in 
another, and so on. 

Referring to the use of gold and silver 
prior to 1784, McMaster says in his ‘‘ His- 
tory to the People of the United States,’’ 
pages I90-IQI :— 

They [foreign gold and silver coins] had long 
circulated freely among all classes of buyers and 
sellers. One of them, the Spanish milled dollar, 
had become as much aunit of value as the pound. 
Others were of great value, were carefully 
stowed away in secret drawers, or rolled in old 
stockings and hid in the darkest hole in the attic, 
or buried under the boards of the floor, whence 
they emerged only as quarter day came around 
or taxes fell due. 


He then names the gold and silver 
pieces in use prior to 1784, and gives the 
respective value of each gold piece, in 
dollar denomination. Thus the value of 
the joe! was $16; half-joe, $8 ; doubloon, 
$15; double Spanish pistole, $7% ; pis- 
tole, $334; and the moidore, $6. He 
says again :— 

Among the silver coin were the Spanish milled 
dollar, the half, quarter, eighth, and sixteenth of 
a dollar, the English crown,-the French crown, 
the English shilling, the sixpence, and the pista- 
reen. Each of these coins again expressed five 
different values, for it.could be translated into 
sterling money and the four local currencies of 
the States. 


Thus, the value of the so-called pound 
sterling was $4 4-9. The value of the 
nominal pound was, in New England and 
Virginia, $3%; in New York, $2%; in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland, $224 ; and in South Car- 
olina and Georgia, $4 2-7. Truly a med- 
ley of pounds as money of account, book 
money ! 

Bancroft, in his History of the United 
States, volume 2, page 83, says:— 

In 1704 a uniform valuation of the several for- 
eign coins which passed in payment on the plan- 
tations, was fixed in England according to weight 
ind assays. 

Reference to the United States Statis- 
tical Abstract, page 50, 1892, shows that 
the ratio of silver to gold in 1687, was 
14.94 to1. By calculation | find that 
from 1687 to 1785 inclusive, the main 
ratio of silver to gold was 14.93 to lI. 
Thus it is seen that during this period of 


‘Common term for Johannis. 
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ninety-nine years, the dollar circulated 
freely in the Colonies ; was employed as 
a ‘unit of value’’; that the values of 
the gold pieces in use were respectively 
measured by it ; as for instance, the doub- 
loon was of the value of fifteen dollars or 
units. 
The colonies derived their gold and sil- 
ver money largely from the West Indian 
trade. The foregoing seems to answer 
fully Layman’s inquiry, ‘* Where did the 
gold dollars come from previous to 1785 ?’’ 
Also, to-prove that there was ‘‘ an appre- 
ciable current use in this country of gold 
and silver,’’ from 1687 to 1785. 

Layman’s statement that, ‘‘ Pounds, 
shillings, and pence, were our money of 
account up to that date,’’ comes not 
within beat of drum of my proposition 
with respect to the function performed by 
gold and silver as the standard measure 
of value. Indeed, his statement or would 
be criticism is but the sheerest pettifog- 
gery ,— 

**Only this and nothing more.” 


Layman quotes my statement: ‘‘In 
1834 on account of the greater cost at- 
tending the coinage of silver than of gold 
of equivalent value, Congress made the 
ratio of silver to gold 16 to 1’’ ; and crit- 
icises at great length not only what | 
said but what I| did not say. 

If | mistake not, in changing the ratio 
from 15 to 1, to 16 to 1, Congress les- 
sened the quantity of metal in the gold 
coin, instead of increasing the metal in 
the silver coin, as the cost of coining sil- 
ver would be greater than that of coining 
gold of equal value. My omission to give 
a long dissertation on the unfavorable 
effects to this country of the 15% to1I 
ratio of France, and other foreign coun- 
tries, the reader will doubtless regard as 
beyond the reach of legitimate criticism. 
Had the foreign countries made the ratio 
the same as ours, evidently none of those 
unfavorable effects would have occurred. 

Layman quotes my statement, ‘ To 
pay in gold the interest for two years on 
the aggregate debt of this country, would 
require not only the world’s entire out- 
put of gold during the specified time 
($400,000,000) but the world’s present 
stock of $4,000,000,000.’’ 

He feigns that | put the country’s debt 
at $55,000,000,000 and yearly rate of in- 
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terest at 4 per cent. Now in my article 
in the OVERLAND, February, page 153, 
to which he also refers, 1 put, as he well 
knows, the debt at $40,000,000,000, and 
the yearly interest on same at $2,350,- 
000,000. 

In the May article, | put, to avoid hair 
splitting, the yearly interest at $2,200,- 
000,000, amounting in two years to 
$4,400,000,000, just equal to the sum of 
the present stock of gold in the world, 
($4,000,000,000), and the gold output for 
two years ($400,000,000), leaving unpaid 
the principal, ¢40,000,000,000, and not 
$55,000,000,000, as conjured up by Lay- 
man. Truth suggests that for his own 
good and the good of all concerned, it is 
highly important for him to learn and 
obey the Ninth Commandment, to wit: 
‘‘Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.”’ If the debt is not 
$40,000,000,000 and the yearly interest 
is not $2,350,000,000, let him prove it. 
Should he do so, I shall be most happy 
to correct my data, and my deductions 
therefrom. I hold myself ever in readi- 
ness to welcome truth and discard error. 


Every debtor [says Layman] has a creditor, 
but the real debt of a country is the sum remain- 
ing after its credits are deducted, — the clearing 
house balance, as it were, upon a general adjust- 
ment. For a given period the clearing house 
balances in London showed, of coin used, only 
three-fourths of one per cent and 99% per cent 
carried in bills, checks and notes. 


True, ‘‘ Every debtor has a creditor.’’ 
Thus A owes B $1000, payable in gold. 
A is debtor and B is creditor. It so hap- 
pens that A has nodebtor and B no cred- 


itor. Now it is not plain how a clearing 
house process, ‘‘ as it were,’’ can fully 


cancel the debt by the use only of three 
fourths of one per cent of coin; or by the 
use of any amount less than $1000 in 
gold. 

Such, as illustrated in the example of 
A and B, is the character in an eminent 
degree, of the debt of the country, as ref- 
erence to the items composing it clearly 
shows. The clearing house system is 
admirable, and efficient within its scope ; 
but is unable to create gold to cancel debts 
payable in gold. The clearing house sys- 


tem to millions cf men, and even boys, is 
no mystery, but simple as the rules of 
elementary arithmetic. 
see himself as others see him, 


Could Layman 
he would 
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perceive that he has no monopoly of 
knowledge, as to the clearing house sys- 
tem, and much else which in book form 
would make an immense library. 
Layman, in his article of Februaryi29, 
referred to pages 40 and 41 of the Report 
for 1895, of the Director of the United 
States Mint, as containing certain data 
employed by him. Now such report was 
not in existence at that time,-- ‘‘ Was 
not printed,’’ ‘‘ Was not made up,’’ says 
the statistician of the United States Mint 
at San Francisco, March 25. Should 
those data appear on pages 40 and 41 of 
the Report, ‘‘when made up and printed,’’ 
the occurrence would seem a marvel, pro- 
claiming Layman a veritable seer. Should 
they not appear, their absence would de- 
note him a false prophet engaged in the 
manufacture of statistics of future events. 
His predicament would be unenviable, 
and from it he could not well squirm out, 
as he sought to do in a much similar case 
by saying, “*If he (Scott) will take the 
Bureau’s s figures for 1895 when they do 
appear, he will find A Layman did not 
exaggerate.’’ ‘* Better,’’ says Josh Bil- 
lings, ‘‘ not to know so many things, than 
to know so many things that ain’? so.’’ 

By reference to my May article it will 
be seen that I quoted the statement of 
Mr. Edward Atkinson that from ‘‘ 1860 
to 1880,’’ 20 years, the net average gain 
to all our mechanics was $372 a year. 

Now Layman with the quotation be- 
fore him says in his article of July 25, 
referring to my February article :— 

Mr. Scott likened the condition of the country 
to a household at the doors of which there were 
countless packs of ravenous wolves, yet at the 
conclusion of his Mav article, he quoted Edward 
Atkinson to show that since 1850, say to 1894, 
(chiefly from ’78 to ’94 under the gold standard) 
the condition of the mechanics of this country 
has been so improved that there is a net average 
gain in the lower cost of necessaries and the 
higher price of wages of $372 per year, or 54 per 
cent. 

This has mainly resulted since 1878, under re- 
sumption and gold standard. 


Now this foisting 1894 for 1880, seems 
to place Layman outside the pale of good 
morals. The act upon its face shows a 
deliberate intent to pervert the quotation 
from Mr. Atkinson, and to deceive the 
public. Ha, ha, Munchausen, how thou 
art overtopped ! 

With respect to the so called crime of 
































1873, to which Layman refers in his 
article of August 22, | here frankly say 
that by careful investigation | have 
found no warrant for the charge. 

The Congressional Globe shows that 
the whole subject matter was openly dis- 
cussed in Congress, and the Act passed 
by which the standard silver dollar was 
omitted from our silver coins. Whether 
the Act was wise, every one is at liberty 
to decide for himself. But in passing the 
Act, | find no evidence of wrongful intent, 
and | hereby recall what I may have 
said — based upon current report — with 
respect to the socalled ‘‘ crime of 1873’’; 
for | would not wittingly wrong the liv- 
ing nor the memory of the dead. 

Layman in his article of July 18, 
says :— 

Mr. Scott in his endeavors to maintain the 
fallacy that government can create value, mis- 


guoted Aristotle as follows: ‘* Money by itself 
has value only by law and not by nature.”’ 


Layman attributes this rendition to 
Cernushi, and sets forth that it was 
shown to be erroneous by Mr. Louis A. 
Garnett of this city, in 1881. He claims 
the correct rendering to be, ‘‘ Others 
again regard it (money) as a trifle, as 
having no value by nature, but merely 
by arbitrary compact,’’ etc. The error, 
he claims, consists in the omission of the 
words: ‘‘ Others again regard it,’’ etc., 
as if itwere not ‘‘ Aristotle’s own theory 
of money.’”’ 

Edward Walford’s translation of Aris- 
totle’s Politics and Economics, page 22,' 
says in a footnote relating to the passage 
in question, ‘‘The Greek text here is 
obscure.”’ 

On the same page Aristotle says :— 

Men invented among themselves, by way of 
exchange, something which they should mutually 
give and take, and which being really valuable 
in itself, might easily be passed froin hand to 
hand for the purposes of daily life, as iron and 
silver, or something else of the same nature. 

Now, evidently, men did not invent 
iron and silver, but did ‘‘ invent some- 
thing by way of exchange,’’ — Money. 

On page 23, Aristotle, after referring 
to the gold of Midas, says :— 

People look about for something else by way 
of riches and property, and rightly too; for the 
mere getting of money differs from natural 


wealth, and the latter is the true object of econ- 
omy. 


Editions 1853, 1880, 1895. 
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It would certainly seem from Aristotle’s 
discussion in his Economics, that he did 
not regard it of value by nature, but by 
law. 

Had | doubt, it would be removed by 
the following quotation from his Ethics, 
page 130, translated by R. W. Brown, 
Viz.:— 

Now, demand is in reality the bond which 
keeps all commercial dealings together. For if 
men wanted nothing, or not so much, there 
would not be any or not so much commerce. 
But money is, as it were, the substitute for de- 
mand and hence it has the name nomisma, be- 
cause itis not so by nature, but by law (nom)), 
and because it is in our power to change it, and 
render it useless. 

This rendition of the Greek text is in 
entire accord with that of Cernushi, 
viz.: ‘* Money by itself has value only 
by law and not by nature.’’ 

It completely refutes Mr. Garnett’s in- 
terpretation of Aristotle’s dictum, regaid- 
ing the character of money, and calls on 
him to do justice to Aristotle, Cernushi, 
and the public, by correcting his criticism 
founded on an obscure Greek text, in con- 
flict with what Aristotle really does say. 

As to Layman, it seems a constitu- 
tional infirmity of his mind to find error 
where none exists and not to find truth 
where it does exist. 

With respect to the power of govern- 
ment to create value, Mr. Webster, ‘‘ the 
great expounder of the Constitution of 
the United States,’’ says: ‘‘ Regulate, 
as used in the Constitution, involves in 
its meaning the power tocreate.’’ (Works 
of Webster, volume 4, page 368.) Thus 
the Constitution by providing that ‘‘ The 
Congress shall have power . . . to 
coin money, regulate the value thereof 
and of foreign coin,’’ etc., declares that 
Congress has the power to create value, 
— not the power to create the substance 
of coin but to create value, — purchasing 
power. 

Mr. Webster,in his works, volume 5, 
page 308, says: ‘‘ They have in their 
own States peculiar laws which create 
property in persons.’’ This is in effect 
saying that the laws create value in per- 
sons; for the laws would not be enacted 
to create property barren of real or sup- 
posed value. Mr. Webster uses the term 
create in its currently accepted meaning, 
not in that of producing something from 
nothing, as many construe it in the ex- 
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pression ‘‘God created the heavens,’’ 
etc. Using the term, or its cognate, ina 
restricted meaning, Professor Tyndall, 
however, says: ‘* The law of conser- 
vation rigidly excludes both creation and 
annihilation.’’ Man can change the 
form and character of things, but cannot 
create nor annihilate their constituent 
elements. | take it for granted that 
Layman attaches to the term create its 
currently accepted tneaning; if other- 
wise, he is at fault for not so stating. 
Layman has not and cannot refute the 
truth of my statements, hitherto pub- 
lished in the OVERLAND, viz.:— 

‘* The value of an object depends upon 
the uses to which the object is put. Were 
gold used only in the arts and manufac- 
tures, it would have a value correspond- 
ing to that condition. Every additional 
use of any Considerable magnitude im- 
posed upon it, would confer upon it an 
additional value.”’ 

Congress, by statutory enactment, im- 
posed on gold a monetary use surpassing 
in magnitude its use in the arts and 
manufactures, and did in consequence 
enhance its value,—create value in it. 
The same may be said of statutory enact- 
ment with respect to silver, —the legal 
stamp placed upon gold or silver does not 
impart fineness nor weight to the sub- 
stance, — does not change its quality or 
quantity. But law in this case does 
create use, and use creates demand upon 
the world’s metal mass, limited in quan- 
tity, and thereby creates value by en- 
hancing its purchasing power. It matters 
not whether the means binding together 
cause and effect is a single link or a chain. 
These statements are in entire accord 
with those of Professor Andrews and 
Archbishop Walsh, to whom Layman 
refers. Now it was regarding the pro- 
position with respect to the power of 
government to create value, that | called 
in question Layman’s profundity in 
statesmanship. Thus I said, ‘‘ Charity 
suggests that Layman may be mad. If 
he be so, it would in view of his utter- 
ances as to the power of government to 
create value by statutory enactment, 
seem the acme of hyperbole to say 
‘Much learning doth make thee mad.’ ’’ 

‘* But since he assures us that, as to 
unlimited free coinage and its concomit- 
ants, — to be discussed later, — he, ‘‘ Is 


in noble company, Oresme, Copernicus, 
Gresham, Locke, Newton, Liverpool, 
Franklin, Morris, Hamilton, Jefferson, 
and other illustrious names! ’’ 

Let him be assured that | most cordially 
congratulate him on his felicity. But 
could they speak, Layman’s position 
might perchance be as unenviable as that 
of Boswell when he asked, ‘‘ Doctor 
Johnson, what will the world say of us ?”’ 
and received in reply, ‘‘Say? lama 
a big dog and you a brass kettle tied to 
my tail.’’ 

Indeed, of the noble men named, if | 
am not mistaken, nine were in favor of 
free coinage. Seven in favor of bimetal- 
lism, one in favor of the gold standard 
and one in favor of the silver standard. 

In the OVERLAND MONTHLY of April, 
appeared an article headed ‘‘International 
Bimetallism, by the President of Wells, 
Fargo & Co.’’ A Layman now seems to 
claim its authorship, as reference to his 
work entitled ‘‘ Money,’’ page 15, shows. 

In that article, Layman says :— 

Supposing that gold and silver are coined in 
unlimited quantities, and a fixed legal ratio is en- 
acted between them :— 

(1.) Is it the fixed legal ratio so enacted be- 
tween the coins which governs the relative value 
of the metals in bullion? 

_ (2.) Oris it the relative value of the metals 
in bullion which governs the relative value of the 
coins? ; 

(3.) And if it be possible for any single coun- 
try to maintain gold and silver coined in unlim- 
ited quantities in circulation together at a fixed 
legal ratio, is it possible for any number of coun- 
tries combined to do so by an international agree- 
ment? 

The preceding supposition and ques- 
tions seem to have been taken from Mac- 
Leod’s work entitled ‘‘ Bimetallism’’ — 
taken without acknowledgment. 

This [says MacLeod] is the whole gist of the 
controversy an | all facts and arguments adduced 
must be directed to establish one or other of 
these points. 

rhe Bimetallists maintain the first of these 
propositions — the Monometallists the second. 
to the third proposition the Bimetallists reply in 
the affirmative: the Monometallists reply in the 
negative. 

He then argues at great length in favor 
of the second proposition ; expatiates on 
the evil effects of debased coin —a matter 
foreign to his subject; gives the views 
of eminent men, relative to a proper 
monetary standard and seems to prove 
inadvertently that a great majority of 

















them were in favor of the bimetallic 
standard. 

Now Layman follows closely upon the 
heels of McLeod, — so closely, as pointed 
out by the Cavifornia Banker’s Magazine, 
July edition, that in many instances he 
obliterates the original track with his 
own. 

Be this as it may, it is sufficient for 
my purposes that Layman endorses the 
views of McLeod. 

Now the value of gold and silver is 
extrinsic not intrinsic. The value con- 
ferred upon them is artificial and is sus- 
ceptible of being increased, diminished, 
or destroyed, by the same power that 
constituted it the consent of man- 
kind. 

Thus Franklin says:— 

Gold and silver are not intrinsically of equal 
value with iron. Their value rests chiefly on 
the estimation they happen to be in among the 
generality of nations. Any other well founded 
credit is as much an equivalent as gold and 


silver. 
Franklin’s Works, Vol. 4, p. 85. 
Aristotle says:— 


Money is, as it were, the substitute for demand, 
and hence it has the name xomisma, because it 
is not so by nature but by law (nomo) and be- 
cause it is in our power to change and render it 
useless. 

Aristotle’s Ethics, Book 5, Chap. 5, p. 130. 

Use is the sole and supreme test of value. It 
is not improbable gold and silver were first used 
as ornaments—or generally speaking, in the 
arts and manufactures. Such use conferred up- 
on them a value corresponding to the demand and 
supply. Atlength, ‘* Men invented among them- 
selves by way of exchange something which 
they should mutually give and take.”’ 

Aristotle’s Economics, Book 1, Chap. 9, p. 22. 

The something invented was money, 
and among other things gold and silver 
were employed to perform its functions. 

[his additional use conferred upon 
them a value far greater than that of 
their pre-existing commodity value,— in 
fact, greatly enhanced their commodity 
value. Indeed, so enhanced it, that it 
was made to depend, and does depend 
upon the law or ‘‘ arbitrary compact,’’ 
creating such additional use. The Con- 
Stitution, the fundamental law of the 
land, provides that, ‘‘ The Congress 
shall have power to coin money, regulate 
the value thereof and of foreign coin, and 
to fix the standards of weights and 
measures.”’ 
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Mr. Webster, ‘‘ the great expounder of 
the Constitution,’’ says,— 
Regulate as used in the Constitution involves 


in its meaning the power to create. 
Webster’s Works, Vol. 4, p. 368. 


The act creating the values of the gold 
and silver coins fixes the legal ratio be- 
tween them. Our country has long 
maintained such a fixed legal ratio. 

Now it seems a fact that the law mak- 
ing power of other nations— of all na- 
tions — can pass and enforce laws similar 
to those which the Congress of the 
United States has power to enact and 
enforce. 

Were our country entirely isolated, it 
is obvious that the relative value of the 
metals in bullion would be governed by the 
fixed legal ratio enacted between the coins 
by Congress. Such would be the case of 
each nation were it isolated. So were 
the nations of the world to establish by 
agreement a certain monetary ratio be- 
tween gold and silver, it is evident that 
such ratio would govern the relative value 
of the metals in bullion. Were gold and 
silver demonetized, their commodity 
value would be insignificant — probably 
not exceeding a tithe of that which it 
now enjoys. So that as a general prin- 
ciple, it is the monetary value of gold 
and silver that governs their commodity 
value. Indeed, their commodity value is 
chiefly a derivation from their monetary 
value created by law. 

In view of this incontrovertible fact, 
Layman’s structure consisting of a hodge 
podge of ‘‘ old odd ends,’’ and reared in 
mid air, falls for the lack of other than 
an airy base. 

Legislation, however, more favorable 
to one metal than the other, operates to 
increase the legal ratio between them 
owing to the conflict of laws. To say 
that the difference between the so called 
intrinsic or real commodity values of the 
metals operates in any considerable de- 
gree to increase the legal ratio between 
them, is manifestly a misstatement of 
fact. 

The preceding discussion, in answer 
to the first and second propositions, clear- 
ly shows that for the most part, it is the 
legal ratio fixed between the coins which 
governs the value of the metals in bullion 
in market; and not the market value of 
the metals in bullion which governs the 
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value of the coins. With respect to the 
third proposition, the discussion shows 
that each nation, isolated from the others, 
could fix a legal ratio between the coins 
which would govern the relative value of 
the metals in bullion; also, that were the 
nations of the world to establish by agree- 
ment a certain monetary ratio between 
gold and silver, such ratio would govern 
the relative value of the metals in bullion. 
This would completely solve the great 
monetary problem, and confer immeas- 
urable blessings upon the world. 

Were the great commercial nations, 
France, Germany, etc., to agree with us 
upon a uniform ratio between gold and 
silver, | should not question the wisdom 
of the contracting parties should they 
adopt, at the same time, unlimited free 
coinage of the metals. 

The political party with which | am 
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affiliated, stands pledged to promote the 
free coinage of the metals on the basis of 
international agreement. But | regard 
it extremely hazardous for the country 
alone, under existing circumstances, to 
make the experiment. It is certainly 
forbidding — especially so when free coin- 
age is associated with free trade. For 
free trade when tried here, has proved 
the veriest upas to American industries. 

We are now experiencing the effects 
of that upas. I would extirpate it and 
save the country from its blight. Lay- 
man would assiduously cultivate it and 
have the nation still feed upon its poison. 
Though its virus destroys the lives of 
others, he would have us believe that to 
him it is sweet and nutritious, acting 
as a healthful stimulant to his system ; 
and that it is the elixir of life to the 
country. 

Irving M. Scott. 


{[ CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 
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N MEXICO there is a tribe of In- 
dians jknown as the Ya- 
quis. The men are fine 
stalwart fellows, strong- 
featured, strong - limbed, 
and bred to fighting. The 
women are straight as the 
giant cacti they call sagua- 


ros and lithe as pumas, 


$e on while their skin glistens 


like the leaves of the man- 
zanita and their teeth shine like bones 
that have bleached in the red sand. 
Indeed, these women are fit to be 
mothers to a race of warriors; and the 
Yaquis are warriors. For thirty years 
they have been athorn in the side of the 
Mexican government. Commander after 
commander has taken charge of the expe- 
ditions against them only to encounter 
humiliation and disaster. At times, when 
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least expected, they sally forth to do bat- 
tle with the regular troops, or to attack 
the scattered communities. They swoop 
down with the swiftness of the tornado 
and the ferocity of beasts of prey, and 
when an army has gathered to crush 
them, they fly back to their mountain 
fastnesses, laughing the pursuing soldiers 
to scorn. In this warfare quarter is 
neither given nor asked. When a hap- 
less Mexican falls into the hands of the 
hostiles he is put to torture, and such 
prisoners as are captured by the soldiers 
are summarily shot. Such are the rela- 
tions between the government and the 
Indians today, and such they will remain 
until a Mexican bullet finds lodgment in 
the breast of the last Yaqui. 

Some years ago in an isolated Mexican 
village there lived a girl called Teresa. 
Her parents had died while she was yet 











a child, and having no other relatives, it 
had fallen upon the community to provide 
for her sustenance. This it had done as 
well as could be expected. When she 
was hungry she was welcome to the /or- 
tillas and /rijoles of anybody’s table, and 
at night she was at liberty to curl up on 
a petate in any adobe hut. For the rest, 
—well, so long as the people kept the 
child’s stomach full what more could be 
asked ? 

As she grew older Teresa gave prom- 
ise of great beauty ; but in many ways 
she was different from the other girls of 
the village, and for that reason she was 
not popular. For one thing she had a 
temper which, though seldom roused, 
was when given way to frightful in the 
extreme. 

Once, when one of the women had 
struck her for some trifling offense, she 
had turned on her assailant with a cry 
like that of a maddened animal, and be- 
fore the startled spectators could interfere 
she had administered a chastisement that 
was not forgotten for many a long day. 
Again, she had periods of religious fervor, 
when she would remain on her knees for 
hours before the picture of the Madre 
Maria in the little chapel, and afterwards 
she would go about for days with down- 
cast head, speaking to no one. 

When Teresa was in her sixteenth 
year an event happened that was the be- 
ginning of her alienation from her people. 
One morning, when the woman in whose 
house she had slept called upon her to 
make a fire, the girl did not respond. 
The woman shook her, pulled the serape 
off her shoulders, and the reboso from 
about her head, but Teresa slept on. 
Thereupon the neighbors were called in, 
and when they found that they could. 
not waken her with their utmost endeav- 
ors, they decided that she was either 
possessed of the devil, or sick, and they 
sent word to the next town that if a 
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priest should come that way by all means 
to send him to their village. 

For six days and six nights Teresa 
slept, taking in all that time neither a 
morsel of food nor a drop of water. At 
the end of this period she woke, and when 
the people crowded in to see her she told 
them that she had had most glorious vis- 
ions of angels, and the angels had spoken 
toher. The people were very eager to 
hear what the angels had said, and Teresa 
told them that they had directed her to 
go away from her native village, for a 
great career awaited her, and her neigh- 
bors were ignorant and degraded and not 
fit to associate with her. Then the peo- 
ple were very indignant, but after con- 
sulting together they came to the conclu- 
sion that the girl’s wits had left her, so 
they confined her in a palisaded pen in 
which they had been wont to keep /oros 
for the bull fight, but where they now 
kept hogs. That was the only place 
they had that they considered suitable 
fora person who was /oco. 

They kept her there at night, and 
when they went in the morning to feed 
her they found that she had escaped, 
which was not strange, considering that 
the palisade was not above twelve feet 
in height and that the prisoner was pos- 
sessed of much determination and ac- 
tivity. 

When Teresa found herself outside her 
prison, her first thought was to get as far 
from her people as possible. To the west 
were a few scattered ranches and an oc- 
casional village, and she would not go 
that way, but she turned her face to the 
east where, fifty miles away, lay the 
Sierra Madre. All night long she 
walked, and in the morning she made 
her breakfast of pital/as, the cactus fruit, 
which does very well for both meat and 
drink if one has nothing better. Though 
no living thing was to be seen on the 
parched earth, save here and there a 
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startled lizard, and nothing in the glitter- 
ing sky except the distant buzzards, yet 
Teresa was not alone, for some of the 
angels of the hosts she had seen in her 
vision, seemed always with her. 

‘* Have courage, Teresa,’’ they said, 
‘* do not fear, for we guide you.”’ 

Thus it was that the girl did not lie 
down on the het sand to die. Towards 
evening she came to an arroyo, along the 
course of which grew some giant mesquite 
trees as large as oaks. In the shade of 
one of these she lay down to rest andsoon 
she fell asleep. 

At length she was roused by voices, 
and when she opened her eyes she found 
a dozen men about her whom she knew 
at a glance to be Yaqui Indians, the 
deadly enemies of her people. Some of 
the Indians spoke the Spanish tongue, 
and they asked her whence she had come 
and where she was going. When they 
had heard her story they told her that 
they were to camp that night farther up 
the arroyo, where there was water, and 
they said that she must go with them. 

It was already dark when they reached 
the camp. Here they found some forty 
or fifty Indians who were greatly inter- 
ested in the captive, and to them she was 
obliged to repeat her story and to answer 
many questions. 

When they ‘had taken food the Indians 
held a consultation as to what disposal 
should be made of the girl. After some 
discussion it was decided that she should 
be the prize of the man who had first dis- 
covered her asleep under the mesquite. 
This was a brawny fellow of fierce aspect 
and of considerable influence among his 
comrades because of his great strength 
and his heroic deeds. In the presence of 


the others the man went forward to take 
possession of his victim, but no sooner 
had he laid his hand upon her than he 
recoiled as if stung by a serpent. At 
the moment of contact a strange feeling 
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had taken possession of him which filled 
his superstitious soul with terror. He 
attempted to explain to the others the 
sensations he had experienced, and they 
pressed forward and reached out their 
hands to the girl, but each one as he 
touched her drew back with an exclama- . 
tion of wonder, and gazed at her in aston- 
ishment and awe. Incredible as it may 
appear, the Indians had come in contact 
with one of those rare phenomena, the 
existence of which has sometimes been 
denied in the name of science, yet which, 
if human testimony counts for anything, 
have lived in every generation, namely, 
a human being capable of generating 
within the organism a force similar to, or 
identical with electricity, which when 
given forth produces in the recipient a 
very palpable shock. 

Until the moment that it was called 
forth Teresa had no consciousness that 
she was possessed of this wonderful gift, 
but understanding what fate her captors 
had planned for her, intuitively she had 
called into activity her latent power. 
The end of the matter was that the sav- 
ages fell down and worshiped where they 
had intended to destroy. 

Teresa was taken by the Yaquis to 
the heart of their country, and every- 
where the fame of her spread before her. 
The people came to look at her filled 
with fear and wonder, for many were 
the stories told of her supernatural 
powers, and all could see that when 
she laid her hands upon the sick, some 
of them were cured, and those who 
were not cured found their pains greatly 
alleviated. 

When Teresa found a whole people 
listening to her words and bowing to her 
will, she thought she had found her 
proper place in the world. Andnow the 
angels, who from time to time still ap- 
peared to her, told her that she was the 
instrument by whose means it was des- 

















tined that the Yaquis were to shake the 
yoke of the Mexican government from 
their necks. 

A frenzy for battle took possession of 
her, and again and again she planned and 
carried into execution such sorties as 
before had been unheard of. And in all 
her raids and battles she was successful, 
for the faith of the Indians in her was 
absolute, and they fought with the zeal 
of fanatics added to the skill of war- 
riors. 

One day a little band of Indians with 
Teresa at their head was surprised by a 
body of soldiers. The Yaquis fought 
with the desperate courage for which 
they are famous, but all to no purpose, 
for they were outnumbered two to one, 
and at last they were all slain except 
some half dozen, who with Teresa were 
taken captive. 

The soldiers were encamped at a place 
where there had been a hundred years 
ago a Jesuit mission, and here there still 
stood a long low adobe building. At one 
time the priests had worked a mine on 
this spot out of which, it was said, a fab- 
ulous amount of gold had been taken, and 
a little way from the house was a caved- 
in shaft, the only remaining evidence of 
the work of the fathers. 

To this place, then, Teresa and her 
fellow prisoners were taken. They were 
in no doubt as to what their fate was to 
be, for everybody knows that the Mexi- 
can soldiers would as soon think of 
showing mercy to a rattlesnake as to a 
Yaqui. The soldiers were in high feather 
at having captured Santa Teresa (as the 
people had come to call her), and they 
cracked their simple jokes with merry 
zest as they prepared for the execution. 
At length all wasready. The prisoners 
were ranged along the wall of the adobe 
house, (six of them beside Teresa,) bound 
hand and foot. Teresa had asked that 
she be allowed to remain unbound, and 
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through a whim of the officer her request 
had been granted. The Indians were 
turned with their backs to the soldiers, 
but Teresa chose to stand facing the ex- 
ecutioners. Twenty-one soldiers were 
selected to fire the fatal volley and these 
were drawn up in line at a distance of 
some hundred paces from the condemned. 
Between the troops and the prisoners 
the ground was perfectly level, save in 
one spot, where there was a slight de- 
pression, and here the eatth was seamed 
with tiny fissures. Back of the line of 
executioners the rest of the troops, some 
two or three hundred men, were congre- 
gated as spectators. 

Word was given for the executioners 
to advance, and with soldierly tread they 
moved toward the prisoners. At this 
moment Teresa lifted up her voice in 
prayer for those about to perish and in 
anathema for those who were bringing 
destruction upon them. So weird and 
unearthly was her wailing and so terrible 
were her imprecations that the cheeks of 
the hardened soldiers blanched and they 
muttered the names of saints and crossed 
themselves. 

When the line of men had advanced 
some paces, to the spot where the slight 
depression in the earth was, a most ex- 
traordinary thing happened. The ground 
suddenly opened beneath their feet and 
the twenty-one soldiers were sucked 
down into the abyss. The thing hap- 
pened in an instant. One moment the 
men were there,—the next they were 
gone and where they had stood was no- 
thing but a crumbling cavity. 

For one astonished instant the remain- 
ing soldiers looked at the spot where 
their comrades had been, and then in 
sudden panic they turned and _ fled. 
Without distinction of officer and private 
they ran, and every man endeavored to 
outstrip his fellows. Among them was 
one gray-haired veteran who had been a 
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miner, and he would have explained, if he 
had had an opportunity, that doubtless a 
drift from the old mine shaft ran beneath 
the spot where the soldiers had stood ; 
that a great excavation had perhaps been 
made there and the weight of the men 
coming at the same instant on a spot 
already on the point of breaking through 
had precipitated the event. This he 
would have explained if he had been 
given the opportunity, but as no one was 
in the mood to listen to him he fled with 
the others, not caring to be left alone 
with half a dozen Yaquis. 

As for the prisoners, Teresa unbound 
them and they made their escape as 
quickly as possible, not waiting to inves- 
tigate the means of their miraculous de- 
liverance and giving Santa Teresa all the 
credit. 

And what became of Teresa? Some 
say that the host of angels with whom 
she talked came to earth one night and 
carried her away to be their companion. 
By others it is whispered that one of 
those Gringos, sly as a coyote and greedy 
as a wolf, persuaded her with his cun- 
ning tongue to follow him to his northern 
home. At any rate she is gone and now 
the poor Yaquis are left to fight their 
battles alone. 

Bradford Woodbridge. 


[It will be noted by careful readers 
that Mr. Woodbridge’s narrative of the 
Mexican Joan of Arc, which was written 
on the ground and previous to any of the 
recent troubles, differs in some details 
from the accounts published in the daily 
press since her personality has been 
brought into great prominence by the 
attack of her fanatical Yaqui followers on 
the Custom House at Nogales. Mr. 
Woodbridge, in transmitting his manu- 
script from Minas Prietas, Sonora, Mex- 
ico, under date, April 25, says of it:— 
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The main facts of the story are true, although 
I cannot vouch for all the incidents. Teresa, like 
Jeanne d’ Arc and the girl of Lourdes, is a psy- 
chological problem, and no doubt the accounts of 
her remarkable powers have been somewhat ex- 
aggerated. 


An extract from the New York Times 
of August 16th, shows the nature of the 
differences. 


The Mexican custom-house at Nogales, which 
was attacked by the Yaquis, is the largest of 
any west of El Paso and is the finest of their 
buildings along the entire line, being the Ferro 
Carril de Sonora, one of the two railroads run- 
ning south into Mexico. It is next inimportance 
to the one at Juarez, opposite El Paso. A suffi- 
cient force of rurales is kept at this point by the 
Mexican government to protect their country 
from smugglers, but the recent attack by Indians 
was something so unusual that they deserve 
credit for repulsing them so promptly when their 
surprise must have been complete. The Mexi- 
ican rurales are men of fine appearance. They 
are brave fighters, dead shots with their large 
pistols, and when mounted are dangerous en- 
emies. Their business generally is to patrol the 
line and look out for smugglers, whom they fre- 
quently encourage until they accumulate suffi- 
cient goods to make their capture profitable, 
when they confiscate the contraband property 
and let the prisoner go, with the hope that he 
will continue in the same business. 

They take especial delight in capturing miners 
who try to escape with their gold,— to become 
goldbugs in the United States,— without paying 
the ten per cent export duty on that coveted 
metal, the love of which seems now more than 
ever to be the root of all evil. During the pres- 
ent excitement, however, the smugglers wil 
probably have what might be called a walkover 
while the rurales are kept busy on the lookout 
for the fanatical Yaquis, who it seems are now 
under the influence of a superstitions craze which 
frequently becomes so intense in the Indian mind 
that death loses its terrors and the severest tor- 
ture has no effect. 

Terese Amada de Cabora, the innocent cause 
of the recent trouble in Nogales, is the young 
Mexican woman about twenty-five years of age, 
quite beautiful, according to the Mexican idea. 
Her long, heavy, auburn hair and dreamy eyes 
give her a distinguished appearance. She is 


quite intelligent and very modest and unassum- 
ing, and laughed heartily at the idea of being 
She only claims to be a Chris- 


called a saint. 
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tian healer, and her sole aim in life seems to be 
to cure the infirmities of those who are afflicted. 
Her treatment is given gratuitously, as she be- 
lieves that to receive pay would destroy her 
power to heal. She seems to want but little of 
this world’s goods, and the young lady of divine 
power and her aged father, who generally re- 
mains with her, live from donations given by 
those who believe in her healing power and they 
are always well supplied. When | had the 
pleasure of meeting this far-famed young lady, 
she was living in a tule hut about eighteen miles 
from Nogales, on the road leading toward Tuc- 
son, and was surrounded by many admiring 
friends and also many suffering patients, to 
whom she was,-as usual, giving gratuituous 
treatment. She chatted pleasantly in her own 
language, and seemed to appreciate the magna- 
nimity of the Americanos who allow her to re- 
main in their country since she has been ban- 
ished from her native home, which is a little 
town called Alamo Bonito, in Sonora, from which 
place she was escorted across the line at Nogales 
on June 7, 1892, by the Mexican troops and or- 
dered not to return to Mexico. She seems to 
take much pleasure in obeying this order, which 
has given her so much fame. 

This action on the part of the Mexican gov- 
ernment was caused by fear of a rebellion among 
the Yaquis, a very powerful nation of Indians, 
over whom Santa Terese nad obtained complete 
control on account of her healing powers, so 
much so, that they regarded her asa supernat- 
ural being and fairly worshiped her. Their re- 
cent action in attacking the town of Nogales 
with such weak force show to what extent their 
fanaticism has carried them, and possibly, the 
end is not yet. However, the recent action of 
President Diaz, when he sent a deputation to in- 
vite her to return to Mexico, shows that he be- 
lieves a mistake has been made. The young 
lady very heroically spurned his invitation to 
return so long as he remained President, and the 
situation at present, with the Mexican Indians on 
the warpath, coming into the United States in 
search of their idol is quite interesting. 
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The San Francisco Examiner of August 
18th, printed a portrait of Santa Teresa 
de Cabora ‘‘ drawn from the latest photo- 
graph,”’ and also a striking picture, ‘‘Re- 
sultado del Asalto,’’ drawn by George E. 
Lyon from the photograph taken by the 
Mexican anthorities of the seven dead 
Yaquis found at Nogales, after the fight 
was over. These bodies were laid to- 
gether against a wall of the custom 
house, photographed, and copies of the 
print posted through Nogales as a warn- 
ing. 

Later press dispatches show that in- 
terest in the matter is by no means wan- 
ing, as for example, the following from 
the San Francisco Chronicle of Septem- 
ber 5th :— 


AFTER SANTA TERESA. 


MEXICO WANTS THE ALLEGED HEALER FOR 
TRIAL. 


EL PASO (Tex.) September 4.—The Mexican 
Government is making an effort to extradite 
Santa Teresa, the Mexican maiden ‘‘healer,”’ 
her father, and Sefior Aguirre, editor of a Mexican 
paper, published in this city, which has recently 
criticised President Diaz and his administration 
very severely. All of the parties are citizens of 
Mexico. 

Senor Aguirre is informed on reliable authority 
that such a requisition has been forwarded to 
Washington, charging that they incited the as- 
sault by the Yaqui Indians on the Mexican Cus- 
tom-house at Nogales, A. T., August 12th last, 
which resulted in the killing of six Indians and 
three Mexicans. The Mexicans and Indians are 
devoted to Santa Teresa, and declare that they 
will resist by force any attempt to take her across 
the Rio Grande. 
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BY THE PRESIDENT OF 


Way) PEAKING of the quar- 
Sn i rel between Philip of 
sill) France and Richard 
the Lion-Hearted and 
the subsequent con- 
tentions and feuds 
which resulted in 
extorting the Magna 
Charta from King John 
by the barons, an able 
historian of this gener- 
ation says that this 
junction of high and 
low produced the fam- 
ous Great Charter by which the liberties 
of all generations of Englishmen were 
secured. This shows the confused per- 
ception of the rights of man, as man, 
that has existed throughout the ages, for 
not until this century have all British 
subjects been free, nor can it be said of 
them even now, when we still must 
guard against,— 
Forgetting how few men escape the yoke 
— _ or that man’s hand, and how most 
0 
_— needs be kings and slaves the while they 
ive, 
And take from this man and to that man give 
Things hard enough. 


It is not always kings who are op- 
pressors. It is not only barons who are 
entitled to rights. But the barons were 
a privileged class, not only then, but al- 
ways, not alone in monarchies, but in 
republics also. As one notable example 
out of many in history, | will cite the 
revolt in England in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, when the peasants, 
led by John Ball, the mad preacher of 
Kent, and Watt Tyler, demanded of King 
Richard Il. that he should enfranchise 
them, and that they should never again 
be named or held as serfs, which demand 
Richard granted in high sounding words, 
but the promise was broken to the hope. 
The privileged class — the owners of the 
lands, of which under feudal law these 
peasants were an appendage — interposed 
the objection that the King could not take 
their goods from them except by their 
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own consent, and this consent, said they, 
we have never given, and never will give, 
— nor did they ; and the subservient King 
executed some seven thousand of the hap- 
less creatures engaged in the revolt to 
emphasize class disapproval of their con- 
tumacy. However, the world moves. 
As a modern example of this kind we 
have that of Belgium, where a few years 
since a demand was made by the work- 
ingmen for manhood suffrage, in which 
they were supported by the Church and 
the King. The privileged classes opposed, 
but the workingmen, with the Church 
and the King at their back, prevailed. 

It is generally assumed that industrial 
disturbances are of recent growth, which 
is erroneous; they have been of period- 
ical occurrence from the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, though more frequently experienced 
of late. Asexamples in the distant past 
let me cite the constitutional struggle of 
one hundred and fifty years by the Roman 
plebeians against the patricians, the strug- 
gle of the Italian slaves under Spartacus, 
and later the uprising of the German 
peasantry known as the Peasants’ War. 
In modern times Kingsley, more than fifty 
years ago, discussed similar questions in 
‘*Alton Locke,’’ and in ‘* Yeast’’; Mrs. 
Craig in ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,”’ 
fifty years ago; Charles Reade in ‘‘ Put 
Yourself in His Place,’’ Tourgee in ‘* Mer- 
vale Eastman,’’ and Howells in ‘‘A Haz- 
ard of New Fortunes,’’ and innumerable 
other writers of fiction in their most 
popular works. The question runs 
through a great part of the literature of 
the day; the modern novel, as we are 
all aware, is a favorite vehicle for the 
discussion of social questions, and the 
conclusion too often reached by the em- 
ployer was very well expressed by old 
Jacob Dryfuss in Howells’s ‘‘ Hazard of 
New Fortunes,”’ in which, defending his 
action in overcoming his striking em- 
ployees, willy nilly, he said it was acase 
of ‘‘ dog eat dog.”’ 

And right here is where the ethical 
must enter into this question, without 
which it can never be solved humanely 

















or satisfactorily. In other words, when- 
ever brought face to face with a condition 
of this kind, the tone, temper, and dis- 
position, of the contestants should be 
based not alone upon what their rights 
are but also upon their duties ; especially 
should this be so on the part of-the em- 
ployer. Nocontractfor continued relations 
between bodies of men can be so drawn 
as to avoid friction if not interpreted and 
administered in a spirit of equity, fair- 
ness, and goodwill; and this applies with 
well nigh equal force to all legislative 
enactments. The position not unfre- 
quently taken in these cases by both 
sides is—in a spirit of asperity— that 
they will settle the question once for all. 
Now, no exhibition of force not grounded 
in justice ever settled anything. This 
may be a truism, but in things affecting 
the human race as an entity, nothing is 
ever settled that is not settled right; for 
the suppressed remonstrance will rise like 
Banquo’s ghost, and find a voice to de- 
clare its business and cry aloud for just- 
ice. 

If in a group of average Americans, or 
for that matter, Englishmen, the name 
of Sir Thomas More should be mentioned, 
the chances are that the majority would 
remember him only in a vague way as 
the author of a curious and fanciful book 
entitled ‘*‘ Utopia,’’ or ‘‘ Nowhere,’’ and 
yet this noble gentleman was one of the 
foremost in the vanguard of progressive 
English thinkers, and nearly all the liber- 
ties, reforms, and improvements, which 
he outlined, discussed, and advocated, 
have been realized. We have suffrage, 
freedom of worship, toleration of belief, 
benign laws in the administration of gov- 
ernment, and an advance in the material 
condition of the human race throughout 
Christendom altogether beyond what 
even he was able to fancy as prevailing 
in Utopia. It is well for the sake of an 
example to quote here briefly More’s 
conception of an ideal town :— 

The streets be twenty feet broad; the houses 
backed by spacious gardens, and curiously 
builded after a gorgeous and gallant sort, with 
their stories one upon another. The outsides of 
the walls be made either of hard flint, or of 
plaster, or else of brick; and the inner sides be 
well strengthened by timber work. The roofs 
be plain and flat, covered over with plaster so 
tempered that no fire can hurt or perish it, and 


withstanding the violence of the weather better 
than any lead. They keep the wind out of their 
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windows with glass, forit is there much used, 
and sometimes also with fine linen cloth dipped in 
oil or amber, and that for two commodities, for 
by this means more light cometh in and the wind 
is better kept out. 


Mr. Bellamy’s publication a few years 
since, ‘*‘ Looking Backward,’’ has been 
subjected to a variety of criticisms and 
ironically termed a punch-punch scheme 
of government. | do notsuppose that he 
ever imagined that any one would seri- 
ously accept his delectable picture of 
social progress as an attempted outline 
of a real form of practical government, 
any more than we of today imagine Mr. 
Howells’s ‘‘ Letters from Altruria ’”’ to be 
such, but Mr. Bellamy had abundant ex- 
cuse for exercising his imagination and 
venturing to depict the possible advance 
of the human race by the year of our 
Lord 2000, because his wildest flights of 
fancy are absolutely tame compared with 
the actual stage of progress attained in 
Christendom since the Declaration of In- 
dependence by the Colonies of Great 
Britain in America. No human brain 
could then have formed a conception of 
what has taken place. The Apostle in 
stimulating our hopes for the better land 
tells us that ‘‘ Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive,’’ of the joys of 
the higher existence. And glorious and 
inspiring as were the awakened impulses, 
energies, and achievements, — moral, 
spiritual, intellectual, and material, — of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, those 
of the nineteenth in their application of 
all benign contrivances to the mass of 
mankind for the common good, have gone 
so far beyond any possible anticipation 
then, as to make the contrast seem an- 
alogous in some degree to that between 
the Apostle’s vast suggestion of blessing 
and any possible present apprehension of 
its full import. That doctrine which was 
to the Jews a stumbling block, to the 
Greeks foolishness, and to the Romans 
sedition, will ultimately prevail. It looks 
to the salvation of mankind, the eradica- 
tion of selfishness from the life of the 
race and the growth of that finer and 
more ennobling quality which has its 
satisfaction in the conviction that serving 
the general weal is not a baseless dream. 

It is not my purpose to present elab- 
orate statistics nor to attempt anything 
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more than the barest outline, or charcoal 
sketch, as it were, of the subject in hand. 
It is too vast, too splendid, too inspiring, 
for effective treatment under the ordin- 
ary limitations of an article like this. But 
it is well to glance at afew of the common 
everyday changes that have taken place 
within the century, or say since the De- 
claration of American Independence. 

In the American colonies conditions 
largely corresponded with those in Eng- 
land, but were not nearly so extreme. 
The condition of the poor, while much 
better here than in Great Britain, was 
generally immeasurably worse than it is 
today. Their houses, cabins, or hovels, 
were meaner, their food coarser, their 
clothing of commoner stuff and scantier 
scarcely ever affording adequate protec- 
tion against severe cold. Their wages 
were lower by one half than at present. 
A man who performed what would now 
be called unskilled labor, who sawed 
wood, dug ditches, mended roads, mixed 
mortar, carried bricks to the masun or 
boards to the carpenter, or helped to cut 
hay in the harvest time, usually received 
as the fruit of his day’s toil fifty cents. 
Sometimes, when the laborers were few, 
he was paid more; and he became the 
envy of his fellows if, at the end of a 
week, he took home to his family three 
and one half or four dollars, a sum of 
greatly increased purchasing power to- 
day. 

On such a pittance it was only by the 
strictest economy that a mechanic kept 
his family from starvation and himself 
from jail. In the low and dingy rooms 
which he called his home were wanting 
every article of adornment, and many of 
use, Which are now to be found in the 
dwellings of the poorest of his class. 
Sand, sprinkled on the floor, did duty as 
a carpet. There was no glass on his 
table, no china in his cupboard, no pic- 
tures on his walls. Whata cooking stove 
was he did not know ; coal he had never 
seen ; matches never heard of. Over a 
fire of stray fragments of boxes, barrels, 
or other wood, which he ignited with the 
sparks struck from a flint or with live 
coals brought from a neighbor’s hearth, 
his wife cooked up a rude meal, which 
she served in pewter dishes. He rarely 





tasted fresh meat oftener than once in a 
week, and paid for it a much higher price 
than 


his posterity has now to pay. 
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indeed, which ranked as a 
Corn stood at 
seventy-five cents per bushel, wheat at 
two dollars per. bushel, a loaf of bread 
was eight cents; a pound of salt pork 


Everything, 
staple of life was costly. 


twenty cents. Many other commodities 
now seen on the tables of the poor were 
either quite unknown, or far beyond the 
reach of their scanty means. Among 
the fruits and vegetables of which noone 
had then so much as heard are canta- 
loupes, numerous varieties of grapes, 
peaches, and pears, together with toma- 
toes, pie plant, sweet corn, the cauli- 
flower, the egg-plant, head lettuce, and 
okra, not to mention others. 

If the food of an artisan then would 
now be thought coarse and insufficient, 
his clothes would be thought abomina- 
ble. A pair of breeches of yellow buck- 
skin or leather, or of coarse hand-woven 
jeans, a check shirt, a linsey jacket, a 
rusty felt hat cocked up at the corners, 
shoes of cow-skin set off with brass 
buckles, and a leathern apron, usually 
comprised his scanty wardrobe. The 
leather he smeared with grease to keep 
it soft and flexible. His sons, in their 
home and vocation, followed in his foot- 
steps. or were apprenticed to neighbor- 
ing tradesmen, generally at no wages. 
His daughter went out to service. She 
performed all the duties at present ex- 
acted from women in that capacity, but 
with them were coupled many others 
now rendered useless by the great im- 
provements that have been made in the 
conveniences of life. She mended the 
clothes, ran on errands, milked the cows, 
made the butter, walked one to a half 
dozen blocks, according to circumstances, 
for a pail of water, spun flax ur wool for 
the family cloth, and when the year was 
up received an amount equal to fifty dol- 
lars: for her wages. 

Wages between the periods of 1770 and 
1800 were :— 


Day Laborers, perday.......... $ 25to$ 50 
TS rrr ree 70 
Butchers, wae 35 to 50 
Carpenters, e eceeeueues 60 
Masons, keno 85 
Millwrights, .. anodic kas I 10 
Lathers, ak 50 

Ship- builders si fees ae | 
Shoemakers, uate shee 75 
Printers, ager er re go 
Stone-Cutters, tee tee woe. go 
PD canacs Gmaseneesw enone 66.8 


























And now let us see how the situation 
of workingmen in this country compared 
in the period of fifty years from 1840 to 
1890 with that just set forth. The facts 
for the first period are from McMaster’s 
History, those from 1840 to 1890 from the 
United States Senate, Aldrich’s Report:— 


Wages per diem. 


Occupation. 1840 1850 1860 1890 
Plasterers ......$1 50 $175 $175 $3 50 
Blacksmiths .... I 50 I 50 I 50 3 00 
Blacksmiths’ 

helpers..... - 833s 83!5 83's 1 75 
<<. ere I 25 I 25 I 25 2 50 
Wheelwrights .. 1 25 I 25 I 25 2 50 
Carpenters ..... I 29 I 4! I 52 I 94 
Engineers. .-.... 2 00 2 25 3 00 42 
PRO 50400... I 25 I 37 I 44 1 65 
LADONETS: 02000 81 I 04 99 I 2 
Machinists. ..... I 54 I 55 1 76 2 19 
Watchman. .... I 10 1 06 I 00 I 55 
Average, 

according to im- 

portance, for all 

occupations 1860 

being reckoned 

eee 92.7 Ico 168.6 


_ In 1890 a day’s work of labor would 
buy more of any staple commodity of 
human desire, moreand better food, more 
and better clothing, more and better 
transportation, more and better tools and 
machinery, more and better heat and 
light, more comforts and luxuries of every 
kind, more silver and more gold, than at 
any time before 1870 in the history of 
the world. 

But there is one particular change which 
has done more to increase the physical 
comforts of the extremely poor than bet- 
ter food, higher wages, and finer clothes. 
Men are no longer imprisoned for debt. 
No crime known to the law brought so 
many to the jails and prisons as the so- 
called crime of debt, and the class most 
defenseless and dependent —the great 
body of servants, artisans, and laborers, 
those in short, who depended on their 
daily wages for their daily bread — was 
the most likely to yield criminals of this 
kind. One hundred years ago the la- 
borer who fell from a scaffold or lay sick 
of a fever was liable to be seized by the 
sheriff the moment he recovered, and be 
carried to jail for the bill of a few dollars 
Which had run up at the huckster’s or 
the tavern during his illness. The evil 
capabilities of the system of placing a 
debtor where he could not apply his tal- 
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ents or industry to work out his salva- 
tion from debt, aside from its futility as a 
means of enforcing liquidation, was per- 
haps in no instance more strikingly illus- 
trated than in the case of Robert Morris, 
of Revolutionary fame, who was confined 
in jail for debt nearly four years. The 
mere thought of such humiliation having 
been heaped upon one of the greatest ben- 
efactors our country has ever had is 
enough to start a blush of shame upon 
the cheek of every true American. It is 
an historical fact that the moral reputa- 
tion and financial standing of the man 
were such in those stormy times that his 
individual credit was admitted to stand- 
ing with that of the thirteen colonies 
combined, as represented in the Conti- 
nental Congress, and was used devotedly 
and continuously in aid and support of 
the struggle for liberty. In 1781 he 
secured for Congress the then immense 
sum of $1,400,000 and thus rendered it 
possible for Washington to prosecute the 
decisive campaign of that year. The 
war in consequence came to an end, and 
Morris continuing in easy circumstances, 
was tempted in an evil hour into private 
speculations of a hazardous kind — real 
estate and house-building ventures, we 
are told— and lost his all, besides leav- 
ing himself in debt, for which he was ar- 
rested and immured in prison, in the 
good city of ‘‘ Brotherly Love ’’ — other- 
wise called Philadelphia. That this 
patriot who practically gave his life and 
fortune for liberty, should have suffered 
thus in a debtor’s prison is one of the 
grimmest instances of the irony of fate. 

There is scarce a scrap of information 
extant, bearing upon the subject, that 
does not go to prove that the generation 
which lived in the time of our Revolution 
was far less merciful and tender-hearted 
than that of the period of our Civil War. 
Our ancestors, it is true, put up a just 
cry of horror at the brutal treatment of 
their captive countrymen in the prison- 
ships and hulks of Great Britain. So 
great and bitter was their indignation 
that money was stamped with represent- 
ations of the atrocities of which they 
complained, that their descendants to the 
remotest date might hold in remembrance 
the cruelty of the British and the suffer- 
ing of the patriots. Yet even then the 
face of our country was dotted with 
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prisons where deeds of cruelty were 
done, in comparison with which the foul- 
est acts committed in the hulks sink into 
insignificance. For more than fifty years 
after our independence was achieved 
there was in Connecticut an underground 
prison that almost equaled in horrors the 
infamous cells of Carlisle Castle or the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. This den, known 
as the Newgate Prison, was an old 
worked-out copper mine in the hills near 
Granby. The only entrance to it was 
by means of a ladder down a shaft that 
led to the caverns under ground. There, 
in little pens of wood, from thirty to one 
hundred culprits were immured, their feet 
made fast to iron bars, and their necks 
chained to beams in the roof. The dark- 
ness was intense ; the caves reeked with 
filth; water trickled from the roof and 
oozed from the sides, and masses of earth 
were continually falling off. In the damp- 
ness and filth the clothing of the prison- 
ers grew mouldy and rotted away, and 
their limbs became stiff with rheumatism. 
The Newgate prison was perhaps the 
worst in the country, yet in every coun- 


ty were jails such as now would be 
thought unfit places for housing cattle. 
At Northampton the cells were scarce 
four feet high, and filled with noxious 
gases from the fetid vaults through which 
they were supposed to be ventilated. 
Light came in from two chinks in the 


wall. At the Worcester prison there 
were a number of like cells, four feet 
high by eleven long, without a window 
or chimney or even a hole in the wall. 
Not a ray of light ever penetrated them. 
In other jails in Massachusetts the cells 
were so small that the prisoners were 
lodged in hammocks swung one over the 
other. In Philadelphia the keeps were 
eighteen feet by twenty feet, and so 
crowded that at night each prisoner had 
a space six feet by two to lie down in. 
Into such pits and dungeons all classes 
of offenders of both sexes were indis- 
criminately thrust. Here and there 
among the throng were culprits whose 
ears had just been cropped, or whose 
arms were fresh from the branding iron. 
The entire system of punishment was 
such as cannot be contemplated without 
mingled feelings of horror, pity, and dis- 
gust. Offenses to which a more merci- 
ful generation has attached no higher 
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penalty than brief imprisonment and fine, 
stood upon the statute books as capital 
crimes. Modes of punishment long since 
driven from the prisons with execration 
as only worthy of an African kraal were 
looked upon by society with profound in- 
difference. The tread-mill was always 
going. The pillory and stocks were 
never empty. The shears, the branding 
iron, and the lash, were never idle for a 
day. In Philadelphia the wheel-barrow 
men went about the streets in fettered 
gangs or appeared with huge clogs and 
and chains hung to their necks. In Del- 
aware twenty crimes were capital. In 
Massachusetts ten crimes were so de- 
clared to be by the General Court. There 
the man who in a fit of anger or intoxi- 
cation was heard swearing or speaking 
evil of his neighbors, was first set in the 
stocks, and then carted off to the whip- 
ping post and soundly flogged. In Rhode 
Island, for many offenses, a perpetual 
mark of shame was adjudged to be a fit- 
ting punishment. A counterfeiter was 
punishable there with the loss of a piece 
of his ear, and distinguished from other 
criminals by a large C deeply branded 
on his arm. Keepers knew no other 
mode of silencing the ravings of the in- 
sane than by tying them up by the 
thumbs and flogging them until they 
were too exhausted to utter a groan. 

The misery of the unfortunate creatures 
cooped up in the cells, even of the most 
humanely kept prisons, was equal in hor- 
ror to the most harrowing conceptions of 
fiction. No attendance was provided for 
the sick. No clothes were distributed to 
the naked. Such a thing as a bed was 
rarely seen, and being found soon became 
so foul that the owner dispensed with it 
gladly. Many of the inmates of the 
prisons passed years without facilities for 
washing themselves. Their hair grew 
long; their clothing rotted from their 
backs and exposed their bodies tormented 
with all manner of diseases. The death 
rate often stood as high as sixty to the 
thousand. As if such torments were not 
hard enough to bear, others were added 
by the half crazed prisoners. No sooner 
did a new-comer enter the door of a cell 
than a rush was made for him by the in- 
mates, who stripped him of his clothing 
and left him standing naked till it was 
redeemed by what in the peculiar jargon 

















of the place was known as ‘drink 
money.”’ It sometimes happened that a 
prisoner.was in possession of a carefully 
preserved blanket. In spite of prayers 
and entreaties the miserable wretch was 
bound, thrown upon his blanket, and 
tossed till he was ready to give his tor- 
mentors every superfluous garment he 
had, for them to sell. With the tolls 
thus exacted liquor was bought, a revel 
held, and when bad rum and bad tobacco 
had done their work the few sober indiv- 
iduals left witnessed such scenes as would 
be thought shocking in the vilest dance- 
houses to be found along the wharves of 
our seaboard cities. 

| am not unconscious of the crying 
evils in the great cities today, of the 
misery and infamy of the tenement house 
system, of the noxious growths in our 
country from alien sources, but the crim- 
inal statistics of these cities show a 
marked improvement in the twenty years 
between, 1870 and 1890, and the in- 
qguiries in Boston and other Massachusetts 
towns, by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society coincide in result with investiga- 
tinos made in New York. 

Nor am | unconscious of the merciless 
greed for wealth, its arrogance, its irre- 
sponsibility and intense selfishness, and 
the cynical spirit it fosters and dissemi- 
nates; the corruption in politics and folly 
in legislation ; the burdens, inequalities, 
and dishonesties, of taxation; the cun- 
ning devices for fleecing the many in the 
interests of the few, —from seductive 
shares of colossal trusts manipulated by 
our so-called best citizens, to the tin-horn 
gambling of a common street rogue ; the 
envy, unrest, and distrust, among the 
masses, and the smothered resentments 
and manifest distress of the wronged and 
suffering. 

A Boston critic attacked the ethics of 
Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward,”’ decry- 
ing as exaggerated fiction the vivid fea- 
tures it imparts to the selfishness, follies, 
vices, and misery, of today. We cannot 
regard them as exaggerated. Let the 
columns of the daily press testify to the 
shameful record of crime and human de- 
pravity ; let the scores of murders com- 
mitted in San Francisco during the past 
few years testify to the brutality and 
atrocities that still prevail. All slavery 


in the United States was not abolished 
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by Lincoln’s proclamation. There is 
slavery, still slavery, when little child- 
ren with gaunt frames must toil in fac- 
tories for a wretched existence; when 
in self-satisfied Phariseeism, or, worse 
still, Sadduceeism, we see unconcerned 
the souls, if not the bodies, of our fellow 
creatures fettered and in bondage; and 
there is wickedness in our supine ac- 
quiescence in the wrong, and in all the 
misery, infamy, and crying evils in the 
great cities of today. But in the vast 
aggregate of human affairs these deplor- 
able conditions are the exception not the 
rule. Numerous as they are, bad as 
they are, saddening as the shocking dis- 
regard of justice, morals, and human life 
is, much as such a state of things needs 
reformation, the evils that afflict human- 
ity are sporadic, not epidemic. The 
main current of human society in Chris- 
tendom is wholesome, its happenings be- 
nignant, its dominant aspirations are for 
righteousness, peace and good will, and 
the general welfare. 

The bad influences mentioned will 
ultimately be reformed or alleviated by 
a fraternal spirit of co-operation in life’s 
duties and the bearing of life’s burdens. 
I know that at every suggestion of such a 
reformation’s being in progress, of the ulti- 
mate triumph of Truth, the final reign of 
Peace, Dives may sneer and sceptics 
mock; but | know, too, that less than 
fifty years ago William Lloyd Garrison 
was dragged through the streets of Bos- 
ton, dumb with the ignominy heaped 
upon him for daring to raise his voice 
against human slavery; that Lovejoy 
was shot down in Illinois for a like of- 
fense; and I have myself seen Cassius 
M. Clay with pistols placed conveniently 
on the table before him for protection, as 
with impassioned eloquence he protested 
against the same abomination. Today 
these men are recognized as patriots and 
martyrs, and to such of them as have 
gone before is ascribed by universal faith 
the bliss of fellowship with the blest in 
the glorious Beyond; while African slav- 
ery has been abolished throughout the 
length and breadth of Christendom, and 
is doomed to be soon effaced in every 
part of the world. 

1 am not sufficiently familiar with Mr. 
Henry George’s teachings to speak in- 
telligently of them, but in his single tax 
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views | do not understand him to advo- 
cate paternalism, but the doctrine that, 
for revenue purposes in particular, a 
fairer distribution of taxes might be se- 
cured by imposing them upon the land 
alone than that which is had now and 
which brings a result admittedly unequal 
and unjust to the masses. If we look to 
Great Britain and remember that a few 
generations ago chimneys and windows 
of houses were taxed to raise revenue ; 
that salt, for the same purpose, was 
taxed forty times its value; we can ap- 
preciate how crude and unwise the laws 
and conditions of society were. They are 
still crude and unwise, despite all ad- 
vancement. 

But since so much has already been 
achieved, we may reasonably believe a 
peaceful and orderly way will be found 
to mitigate all the evils spoken of. So- 
ciety is morally bound, first, to provide 
for the poor; second, to institute honest 
legislation which will tend to lessen pov- 
erty andcrime. To effect these objects 
society has the right to resort to taxation, 
and this taxation may be imposed upon 
property either uniformly or differenti- 
ally, as the judgment and conscience of 
the people may decide ; in other words, 
the superfluous wealth may properly be 
made the subject of differential taxation 
and thus compelled to contribute its due 
proportion toward the care and support 
of its twin brother, pauperism. 

We ought to provide schools of ele- 
mentary training for the development of 
every beneficent human faculty, moral 
as well as intellectual and physical,— 
training which will be a power in the 
hands of its possessors, for daily use ; 
training which results in practical works; 
training which fosters the attributes of 
character as well as the accumulation of 
knowledge ; and which will be a contri- 
bution to the sum of public virtue, as 
well as that of general intelligence, an 
element both of strength and dignity to 
the State. It should embrace ethics as 
well as letters, teaching exact and rigid 
rules of right, and inculcating temperance, 
purity, and patience to acquire a mastery 
of the true conditions of enlightened man- 
hood, and all the distinguishing character- 
istics of a pure and elevated Christian 
civilization. 

Balzac gave expression fifty years ago 
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to the idea that maintaining a monarchy 
was a necessity, saying, ‘‘ The suffrage, 
if granted to all, will give us government 
by the masses—the only government 
that is irresponsible, and whose tyranny 
will be without check because exercised 
under the name of law.’’ Yet today 
France is a prosperous republic. And 
fifty years ago Daniel Webster expressed 
the opinion that the region then known 
as Oregon was so far off that it could 
never be governed by the United States, 
and that its delegate to Congress could 
not reach Washington until a year after 
the expiration of his term. Yet today 
an Oregon or Washington member of 
Congress can reach the national capital 
in less time than many of the members 
from the original thirteen States could 
when Webster uttered his mistaken pro- 
phecy. 

Leave the first eighteen hundred years 
of the Christian era out of consideration, 
—and yet, to use Lowell’s words, ’T is 
a far cry from the cave-dwellers’ A. D. 
1 to A. D. 1800,—then think what a 
tremendous onward movement of the 
race has been manifested within a cen- 
tury throughout what we call Christen- 
dom,—in Russia and Austro-Hungary 
(even Mahometan Turkey) to a remark- 
able degre; in Italy and Germany not 
less so; in France yet more; and in 
Great Britain and the United States to 
an extent that if a man could have gone 
to sleep at the close of the eighteenth 
century to be held in that state until to- 
day, he would, on being awakened, wit- 
ness a transformation of social conditions 
that he would deem a miracle — a change 
of scene not less astonishing than that 
romantically depicted by Mr. Bellamy in 
his ‘‘ Looking Backward.’’ 

It seems not unreasonable to believe 
that within the next hundred years, by 
progressive development, the conditions 
of being and the social relations among 
mankind will be ameliorated and im- 
proved in probably as great a proportion 
as they have been within the hundred 
years past. In our own country, with 
fifteen millions of children at school and 
160,000 churches as the votive offering 
of an intelligent community, the growing 
development of steam and electric power 
in rapid transit of all kinds, the public 
press, the telegraph and the telephone, 

















and other modern appliances to dissemi- 
nate knowledge, along with the free dis- 
cussion of individual opinions, we are not 
likely to retrograde, but rather to ad- 
vance. I know not what possible con- 
vulsions, if any, are in store for us from 
socialism, but | am trustful that if such 
there be, the people will stop shert of the 
line of sheer destructiveness, whatever 
harm they may have to endure tempor- 
arily. The safeguard of free institutions 
is that the people are at perfect liberty to 
discuss things, wise or unwise, and as 
firmly disposed to hold fast to that which 
is good. 

Probably one of the most inspiring ex- 
amples of faith in political liberty under 
adverse circumstances that we have had 
in modern times is that of Condorcet, 
who, during the French Revolution, pro- 
scribed, and finally dying, .possibly by 
his own hand, did yet during the days of 
agonizing apprehension preceding his 
death, set forth in a remarkable literary 
work with clearness and cogency the 
blessings of liberty, showing that the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution were 
but incidents that would pass by, and 
that following them would come bless- 
ings to the many as the result of the up- 
heaval which then convulsed France in 
the throes of frightful and bloody an- 
archy. But, as has been said by Low- 
ell, the healing of the nations is not so 
much in the storm or in the whirlwind, 
not so much in monarchies, or aristoc- 
racies, or democracies, as in the still, 
small voice that speaks to the conscience 
and the heart. 

The basis of continued progress is in- 
herent love of liberty, conservatism jeal- 
ous of advances already attained, and 
greatest of all, the implanting in the hu- 
man race, within the last nineteen hund- 
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red years, of a principle that lifts it 


upward and propels it onward. And 
this principle, unknown to or blindly re- 
jected by ancient civilizations, has en- 
tered into the vital consciousness of 
mankind, most certainly of Christendom. 
Whether we term it altruism, as Comte 
did, the science of humanity, as Renan 
did, or Christianity, it is incontestably 
the potent and abiding force in the up- 
ward march of humanity. Moreover, no 
discussion, no troublous times because of 
vexed or burning questions, will thwart 
the benefits to be derived therefrom bv 
a people so inspired and kindly disposed, 
so essentially industrious, so zealous for 
the betterment of each individual in his 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual nature, 
as those of the United States. 

Man, with his gaze _ concentrated 
through the ages upon merely selfish 
and finite objects, naturally displayed a 
ferocity in the struggle for physical ex- 
istence. As the poet says (referring to 
men), they sometimes grew to be like 
devils :— 

And then they knew, 
At their own cost, what each man cometh to, 
When every pleasure from his life is gone, 


And hunger and desire of life alone, 
Beget dull rage and bestial fears. 


But as the scales fall from man’s spirit- 
ual eye his vision grows keener, his 
memtal powers expand, and the centuries 
unfold, bringing into relief, like the 
breaking of day, diviner questions and 
needs which lay all hidden and unre- 
vealed in the moral and _ intellectual 
darkness of the past, from which he is 
permitted ever farther to emerge, and 
lo, 

The sunburst of a new morn come to earth, 


Not yet, alas, broad day but day’s white birth, 
Which promiseth, and blesseth promising. 


John J. Valentine. 





COMMERCE 


NOT AN ACCIDENT. 


BY CHAS. E. NAYLOR. 


PREAD out your map of 
the world and note the 
similarity between the 
general locations and sur- 
roundings of two groups 
of small islands, — one on 
each side of the globe; 
each within touch of vast 
continents and empires ; 
each independent of the 
rest of the world; one, 
Great Britain, now the 
mistress of the seas, and 
the other, Japan, whose people are as 
ambitious as the Romans of old. Both 
are making history fast. 

Speaking of Japan; have you noticed 
of late how active her people are becom- 
ing in the development of home products 
and home navigation? The other day, 
you know, she thrashed big China and 
established her political supremacy in the 
Orient. She is now attending to busi- 
ness. Little Japan has brainy statesmen, 
long-headed financiers; good business 
men with broad, practical ideas; she is 
manufacturing, producing, and exporting, 
more and more each year and already 
has the balance of trade in her favor. 
With a foresight remarkably clear, recog- 
nizing the value of commerce to a nation, 
knowing that commerce does not happen 
by accident, Japan has already decided 
to carry her exports and imports as well 
as her over-the-ocean passengers and 
mails in ships owned and controlled in 
Japan. And this even though to do so 
the entire people must contribute, through 
the public treasury, to the cost of build- 
ing and sailing the ships, while we, ‘‘ the 
pioneers of progress,’’ are paying vessels 
of foreign flags $300,000,000 or more 
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every year, for transporting our mails, 
freights, and passengers, to and from the 
ports of this country, and at the same 
time taxing our own shipping as though 
it were an enemy rather than our best 
friend. 

This movement of these modern Lilli- 
putians, although only the A-B-C of 
wise statesmanship and navigation, is 
attracting general attention and comment 
throughout the commercial world, because 
Japan is looked upon as a comparatively 
new member of civilized nations, —in 
fact is rated as only semi-civilized. And 
yet, unless we (highly cultured Anglo- 
European Americans) awaken to the seri- 
ousness of the present situation and show 
a more keen appreciation of our own 
wonderful resources and possibilities, we 
shall have many lessons to learn from 
this bright Oriental ‘‘ semi-civilized’”’ 
people. This race of little brown men 
who have so recently entered the arena 
as active competitors are forging ahead 
in every line of trade, science, and manu- 
factures, at a speed that indicates an un- 
derstanding and an eye to the future, 
worthy of emulation. 

As an object lesson to patriotic Ameri- 
cans let us read the following extract 
from the latest report of United States 
Consul General Mclver, located at Kan- 
agawa, to the State Department at 
Washington, showing among other items 
that Japan exported last year nearly six 
times as much in value to the United 
States as she imported from the United 
States :— 


The total value of exports was $68,093,662, 
and of imports $65,921,895. Of this amount 
the United States is credited with $27,554,674 for 
exports, and $4,730,743 for imports. The cus- 
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tom duties collected were: For exports, $1,- 
159,281; imports, $2,161,809; miscellaneous, 
$88,045, making a total of $3,409,135. During 
the year, 1,863 steamers and 1,000 sailing vessels 
entered the ports of Japan from foreign countries. 
Of these 96 were American, 987 British, and 371 
German. Forty-nine American steamers and 
sailing vessels were engaged in the coastwise 
trade of Japan, as against 761 British, 104 French, 
and 181 German. Japan exported $1,423,895 of 
gold and $12,499,970 of silver bullion. She im- 
ported bullion to the value of $525,255 in gold, 
$2,470,568 in silver. 

| trust that readers will dwell long 
enough upon the above facts to absorb 
all the inspiration that may be derived 
from this humiliating showing now made 
by our once proud merchant marine in 
comparison with lesser states. This is 
a single example which might be more 
than repeated in other parts of the world. 
As another recognized indication of our 
lost prestige on the international high- 
ways of commerce allow me to invoke 
still further the attention of thinking 
\mericans by a brief quotation from a 

VOL. xxviii.—28. 


retrospective article in a recent issue of 
the London Shipping World :— 


In the days of the American packet ships, 
Liverpool used to celebrate Independence Day 
with all due honor, but now it is passed over 
almost without notice. We learn from an old 
mariner who commanded a famous clipper of the 
early forties that it used to be the custom of the 
American Consul at Liverpool to entertain at 
dinner on the Fourth of July a hundred or more 
American captains and residents in Liverpool. 


This is but a floating message that tells the 
world of a wreck ; 

The story of where and how and when can be 
had from the men on deck. 

It indicates that once there were American ships 
afloat, 

As good as any, in every port where anchored a 
merchant boat. 

It shows the respect commanded by, and the 
honor respectfully paid 

To the nation that on land and sea, her prestige 
so well had made. 

But to those who are proud of Old Glory, and 
the land of our daddies all, 

The message tells but a truthful tale of our 
American Eagle’s fall. 
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The decay of our American merchant 
marine, which is represented today by 
barely the tonnage over which the Stars 
and Stripes floated in 1810, is an indi- 
cation that the spirit of self-dependence 
which pervaded this nation in 1776 is 
practically an extinct or at best a dor- 
mant sentiment. It is a humiliating ad- 
mission of the fact that though victorious 
in war, in peace we have been out-gen- 
eraled, outwitted, and completely routed, 
in the most important occupation of inter- 
national contest ; that in open field, on 
the broad, free ocean where supremacy 
means prosperity, power, wealth, happi- 
ness, for the nation’s people, and defeat 
means the loss of that for which we 
struggled in war, we have been ignomin- 
iously subjugated. Truly it has been 
said, ‘‘ Peace hath her victories,’’ but 
unfortunately for our present predicament 
in commerce these victories are not for 
those who lightly value them. ‘‘ Selfish- 
ness defeats its own ends.’’ Our con- 
suming anxiety for individual wealth and 
vast personal accumulations, directly con- 
trary to the basic principles of our insti- 
tutions, has, it would seem, seriously 


clouded the vision of our boasted patriot- 
ism and checked the growth of the nation 
as a whole. 

We have so far only considered com- 
merce from a national standpoint, be- 
cause it is the international trade that we 
should control through 


national action 
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largely, and while there are State lines 
for political purposes still the aggregation 
is one country, and we are all a part of 
one nation whose people, cosmopolitan 
though they be, are still one people, and 
who everywhere love, honor, cherish, 
and defend, one flag, the glorious old Star 
Spangled Banner, whose broad folds 
spread from the Gulf in the south 
to the Lakes in the north and 
from east to west kiss the shores 
of two oceans, and whose bright 
stars twinkle in an azure sky over the 
devéted heads of seventy million free- 
men, giving assurance of liberty and pro- 
tection to every true son and daughter, 
native or adopted. At the same time it 
is proper and necessary that we be 
patriotic in our devotion to State devel- 
opment, for of the States the nation is 
composed. We should be proud of our 
State and make every reasonable effort 
to add to her prosperity and thus 
strengthen that Union upon which so 
much depends. 

Let Californians cast about them ; 
study the geography and the geology 
of the ‘‘land we live in’’; see what 
‘* Nature and Nature’s God ”’ have given 
us (not by accident) for an heritage ; look 
upon the broad, fertile, undulating val- 
leys, with their untold wealth hidden (not 
by accident) in the secret womb of the 
productive soil; look upon the mighty 
mountain ranges where precious stores 
of gold and silver rest (not by accident), 
awaiting our needs and enterprise ; look 
upon the beautiful rivers fed by the melt- 
ing snows from the everlasting hills (not 
by accident) and flowing in bounteous 
irrigation and sumptuous transportation 
missions into our great land-locked har- 
bors, unsurpassed for safety, capacity, 
and beauty, in the wide world. And 
realize, then, that from here we may 
reach the markets of all nations, carry- 
ing to them our rich products in our own 
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ships at the cheapest possible rates if we 
will, controlling our own destinies through 
the agency of commerce, but not by acci- 
wnt. And think that we have made laws 
by which we prefer the ships of foreign 
flags to our own, and that to them we pay 
nearly all our freight money, while our 
own shipping is languishing in idleness ; 
and say whether this is the part of wis- 
dom and patriotism or not. Our people 
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are in demand everywhere, and all have 
gone to work digging and planting and 
producing, unmindful of the important 
factor of getting the products of their toil 
and soil to the markets of the world at a 
reasonable cost. Until at last, as net re- 
turns began to wane by reason of lower 
prices, the result of the increased produ- 
cing area of the world and consequent 
competition in foreign markets and inad- 
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have not overlooked these vast resources 
of California, for the mines of gold and 
Silver and the fields of cereals and fruits 
which betoken a wealth beyond calcula- 
tion have peopled this State with treasure- 
seekers from almost every country and 
! every tongue. All have recognized 
the fact that here might be found and 
roduced with slight exertion (less exer- 
on than elsewhere) those things that 


equate protection of our home products, 
it has dawned upon us that the cost of 
marketing California’s annual yield is 
often beyond the price received, and so 
millions of acres remain idle, useless, and 
in debt. And the end is not; commerce 
is our hope. Shall we encourage or de- 
stroy it? 

The progress downward of our mer- 
chant marine, so far as the experience 
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of California and the other Pacific Coast 
States goes, may be found in the follow- 
ing authentic figures taken from the last 
annual report of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, and showing the 
variation and decline in shipbuilding for 
the years named:— 


YEAR GROSS TONNAGE. 
Ss ces 060s Seesacecennincnes 8,544 
GOOD ccc veccensece secede ssescee 12,063 
PBQE . ccces ccccce cocccccececcees 9,703 
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As a comparison, we find that according 
to Lloyd’s reports at the end of June, ship- 
building was lively in Great Britain, 
there being among the list seven vessels 
of over eight thousand tons capacity 
each in course of construction, one of 
which was of the enormous capacity of 
eleven thousand tons. And while much 
of our shipping is idle for want of profit- 
able occupation, largely due to the 
thoughtless burdens inposed, and the 
preference given in our legislation to the 
ships of other nations, we read in the 
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latest issue of the London Mariner the 
following statement :— 


The Steamer Willowdene, on a voyage of 132 
days, has earned £7,559. After paying all ex- 
penses a dividend of £20 a share has been paid 
the shareholders. The ship cost £9,600, so that 
she has paid over 13 per cent! in that time. We 
understand that the shareholders have ,received 
in thirteen months £2,880, which is nearly 273 
per cent per annum upon their capital invested. 
This looks big, but it is none too large in an in- 
vestment where depreciation is rapid and con- 
siderable. . 


| cannot close this discouraging view 
of the condition of our national and State 
navigation, without injecting a ray of 
hope, for | note with great satisfaction 
that this question is now commanding 
the attention of leading statesmen 
throughout the Union. I take pleasure 
in quoting the following from the letter 
of acceptance recently issued by the 
Hon. William McKinley, and have faith 
to believe that if elected President he 
will not permit this declaration to become 
a dead letter:— 


The policy of discriminating duties in favor of 
our shipping which prevailed in the early fyears 
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of our history should be again promptly adopted 
by Congress and vigorously supported until our 
prestige and supremacy on the seas is fully at- 
tained. We should no longer contribute directly 
or indirectly to the maintenance of the colossal 
marine of foreign countries, but provide an effi- 
cient and complete marine of our own now that 
the American navy is assuming a position com- 
mensurate with our importance as a nation, a 
policy | am glad to observe the Republican plat- 
form strongly endorses. We must supplement 
it with a merchant marine that will give us the 
advantages in both our coastwise and foreign 
trade that we ought naturally and properly to 
enjoy. It should at once be a matter of public 
policy and national pride to repossess this im- 
mense and prosperous trade. 


Of all the questions affecting our ma- 
terial prosperity that today confront the 
American people this is one of the most 
vital. We are now paying, as mentioned 


above, one foreign country alone through 
its shipowners, upwards of $300,000,000 
annually for freight and passenger ser- 
If this considerable sum were kept 


vice. 








at home and distributed among our foun- 
dries, ship-carpenters, and other arti- 
sans, and by them disbursed throughout 
the land, instead of being sent to other 
countries, who will dare to deny that 
great benefits would result to our people? 
But | must leave some thoughts for an- 
other day and can only hope that ‘‘ The 
American Boy,’’ who will shortly take 
charge of our Ship of State, may be imbued 
by reading these reflections with a true 
understanding of the loss his country has 
sustained by neglecting and abusing its 
ocean commerce, and that he may be 
inspired with a determination to assist in 
rebuilding our merchant navy, which in 
the near future through his efforts shall 
dot the broad oceans with the white- 
winged messengers of American com- 
merce, announcing to the world the 
dawning of an era of American prestige 
on the high seas heretofore unknown, 
‘*for by his voice alone he may do it.’’ 

Charles E. Naylor. 
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THE GOOD ROADS MOVEMENT 


AND THE CALIFORNIA BUREAU OF HIGHWAYS. 


HE idea advocated by 

McKinley, however, 

was advanced in Cali- 

fornia three years ear- 

lier, by Mr. Maude, 

when he first began 

his campaign for re- 

medial measures. As a result, Califor- 

nia’s Bureau of Highways was organized 

with similar objects, and the Commis- 

sioners will report to the next Legislature, 

in 1896-7. In securing the materials for 

this report, the Commissioners will have 

traveled over eight thousand miles by 

team. The law requires them to visit 

every county, at least once a year. As 

there are fifty-seven counties, this com- 

pels a trip to more than one county each 
‘week. 

A complete set of blank forms isin use, 
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which are sent to various county officers, 
to be filled up with answers to the ques- 
tions necessary to an understanding of 
county methods. Blank questions to 
Auditors call for financial information, 
amount appropriated for road funds, road 
poll-tax, bond issues, etc.; to Clerks, re- 
garding titles to rights of way, method of 
doing work, keeping the books, etc; As- 
sessors, valuations of property; Sur- 
veyors, mileage of roads, method of 
surveying, condition of records, etc.; 
Supervisors, similar questions; and to 
citizens, general questions, asking for 
their recommendations. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to se- 
cure absolutely correct information, in 
many of the counties, owing to the man- 
ner in which county records are kept. 
Not a county in the State can tell to a 
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SUPERVISOR THOMAS R. KNOX, 
A PIONEER IN THE GOOD ROADS MOVEMENT. 


mile, the exact number of miles of roads 
in the county, nor can they tell the num- 
ber of bridges, the kind of bridges, 
whether wood or iron, and how much 


they have cost. When the county of 
Riverside was formed out of portions of 
San Diego and San Bernardino, there was 
a general appraisement of county prop- 
erty and settlement between the two old 
counties and the new county. There 
were bridges and roads in the portions 
of each of the old counties allotted to the 
hew county, the cost of which had been 
contributed to by each of the old coun- 
To ascertain the proportion of the 
valuation to which each was entitled to 
an allowance for, ten commissioners were 
appointed, five for Riverside-San Diego 
and five for Riverside-San Bernardino. 
[hese commissioners were unable, how- 
ver, to ascertain how many bridges 
there were, what expenditures had been 
made for them, and which counties had 


ties, 


paid for them. The question could not 
be settled and it never will be decided, 
owing to the lack of proper county re- 
cords of bridges being kept. 

The great question in road construction, 
is the cost of the material for macadami- 
zation, ‘‘ road metal,”’ as it is technically 
called. One of the unique features of 
California road building, is the prepara- 
tion of macadam by the State, through 
the employment of convict labor, on the 
prison grounds. On the grounds of the 
Folsom Penitentiary, there is an unlimited 
supply of basalt, or trap rock, diuride, 
the very best material for road metal. 
The State also owns an enormous water 
power. It has a constant force at any 
hour of the day or night, throughout the 
year, of twelve hundred horse-power, 
with which to operate the rock-crush- 
ing plant and other machinery of the 
prison. 

The Folsom Power Construction Com- 
pany, organized for the generation and 
transmission of electric power, from the 
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water power of the American river, was 
compelled to run its power canal through 
the State Prison grounds of the Folsom 
Penitentiary. It purchased the right of 
way from the State, and also five hundred 
thousand hours of convict labor, giving 
the State in payment the right to use 
power to be obtained from a four-foot 
drop of its canal within the prison grounds. 
At this point, the State power house is 
constructed. Besides the rock crushing 
done by this power, the electric lighting 
and ice making for the prison are executed 
by it. Every cell has now an incandes- 
cent electric light. There are nearly one 
thousand convicts at the prison. Many 
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of them are employed in quarrying and 
crushing rock, preparing it for distribution 
throughout the State for use on the roads, 
without cost to the counties using it fur- 
ther than a nominal charge to cover oil 
and waste for the machinery, and the 


cost of transportation. Very low freight 
rates are made on this crushed rock by 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, 
This company follows the same liberal 
policy adopted by all the leading trans- 
portation companies of the United States, 
who transport road material either for 
nothing or at rates barely covering actual 
cost of handling. 

The question of the competition of con- 
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vict labor with free labor in California 
has for a long time been a serious one. 
Were it not for this question, it is esti- 
mated that the State could, by turning 
this water power into productive manu- 
factures, realize a net profit of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars per annum. The 
agitation of the labor unions, however, 
has resulted in closing down the prison 
furniture, harness, and other factories, 
and no producing employment is open to 
the convicts at Folsom Penitentiary ex- 
cept that of working upon the rock crusher 
in the preparation of road material. 

The employment of convicts on this 
work cannot be consistently objected to. 
It actually creates labor on the outside, 
by procuring employment for free labor 
in the distribution and final placing of the 
road metal prepared by the convicts. 
Without the use of this cheap State-pre- 
pared rock, macadamized roads could 
only be constructed to a limited extent, 
owing to the great cost of the macadam. 
Without this material, therefore, the 
employment created for labor on the out- 
side would be lost. Nevertheless, even 
this outlet for the energies of the con- 
victs has not entirely escaped criticism. 

A walking delegate, not long since, vis- 
ited one of the gentlemen active in this 
work, for the purpose of protesting 
against the employment of the convicts 
in this manner. After announcing his 
mission, he was asked, ‘‘If you object 
to convicts being employed at any kind 
of producing labor, what do you think 
of aman who would use prison-made 
goods ?’”’ 

‘‘] have no use for him, whatever,’’ 
replied the walking delegate. 

‘*Oh, you haven’t! Well, where did 
you buy that hat ?”’ 

‘*1 bought it at — 

**Youdid! Well that hat was made in 
the penitentiary at Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Where did you get those overalls ?”’ 
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“ce At — 
‘““Your overalls were made, then, at 
the Moyamensing Penitentiary, Phila- 


delphia. I see that, your shoes came 
from the Nashville Penitentiary. You 
have a Jackson wagon; that was made 
in the Jackson Penitentiary, and your 
harness shows that it was made in the 
Columbus Penitentiary.’”’ 

And the walking delegate could argue 
no further. 

The Folsom rock crusher is the largest 
crusher in the United States. Its cap- 
acity at full velocity, is 110 tons per 
hour, almost two tons of crushed rock 
per minute. It weighs, with the bunkers, 
when full of rock, nearly five million 
pounds. The foundation is thirty-four 
feet deep, in solid rock, filled up with 
granite blocks eighteen inches by three 
feet by eight feet. The machinery for 
this crusher was built in San Francisco, 
by the same iron works that constructed 
the United States war ships Oregon, 
Monterey, and Olympia, the Union Iron 
Works. It cost the State thirty thousand 
dollars for the machinery alone, which 
was put together and erected by prison 
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labor. If done by ordinary labor, the 
total cost would have been about one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The roads of California are entirely 
controlled by the county supervisors. 
The rock is supplied to them at twenty- 
five cents per ton at the crusher. Trans- 
portation varies from twenty-five cents 
per ton to one dollar and fifty cents. 
Owing to the cost of transportation over 
long distances, the material can only be 
shipped to points within a radius of one 
hundred and fifty miles from the crusher. 
Within distances of fifty miles of the 
crusher roads can be built cheaper than 
in any State of the Union. The lowest 
cost of macadam, outside of California, 
is in Massachusetts, where the material 
costs one dollar per ton delivered at the 
railroad station. 

Of the total mileage of 40,000 miles of 
roads in California, about forty per cent, 
or sixteen thousand miles, is in the val- 
leys and level lands; the remainder is 
over mountainous country. Only a few 
counties have good roads, from the ordin- 
ary standpoint, principally Napa, Santa 
Clara, Santa Cruz, San Luis Obispo, and 
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Riverside. While some of these have 
very good ordinary roads, and Santa 
Clara county has an extensive system 
of very fine watered roads, yet, from the 
standpoint of a road engineer, there are 
not over one hundred miles of first-class 
road in California. From the wheelman’s 
standpoint, and compared with such roads 
as the celebrated Lancaster pike in Penn- 
sylvania, from Philadelphia to Lancaster, 
about eighty-five miles, or the road from 
the Delaware Water Gap through Bush- 
kill, to Dingman’s, twenty-six miles, in 
New Jersey, there is but one stretch of 
road suitable for comparison in the entire 
State of California; that is, from Oak- 
land to San José and on to Gilroy, about 
eighty-five miles. Even this road, good 


in some places, is very bad in others. It 
can by no means be compared for uni- 
formity, to the roads above mentioned, 
nor is any short section of it as good as 
those roads are throughout their entire 


length. 

One of the prominent examples of Cal- 
ifornia road-building is the road from San 
José to Mount Hamilton, known as the 
Mount Hamilton Road. When James 
Lick left his great bequest to this State, 
for an astronomical observatory on Mount 
Hamilton, it was upon the condition that 
the citizens of San José and Santa Clara 
county construct a proper roadway from 
San José to the observatory. It was a 
formidable undertaking at that time. The 
road was finally completed, twenty-eight 
miles long, at a cost of ninety thousand 
dollars. The last seven miles is a uni- 
form grade, up Mount Hamilton. It has 
many turns and is full of picturesque in- 
cidents. Because of the beauty of the 
surrounding scenery, together with the 
great telescope on the top of the moun- 
tain, this road is known all over the 
world. Many noted sight-seers from 
this and foreign countries have traveled 
over it. 


The Mount Hamilton Road, however, 
is a striking illustration of the desirabil- 
ity of a scientific State road management. 
It is estimated that a better road than 
the present one, owing to its location, 
could be built for fifty thousand dollars, 
a saving of nearly half of the total cost. 
It was so laid out that a small mountain 
has to be climbed first and descended, be- 
fore the main ascent is begun. By tak- 
ing a course around this hill, it could 
have been avoided, and a continuous as- 
cent secured. 

A specimen of road engineering of Cal- 
ifornia’s early mining era, is the Lake 
Tahoe drive, from Placerville, over the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, to Lake Tahoe, 
sixty miles. This road is a relic worthy 
the feats of the Incas, in Peruvian road- 
building. During the Washoe mining 
excitement, in 1860-61, a freight and pas- 
senger traffic passed over this road 
greater than is now carried by the Cen- 
tral Pacific railroad. A member of the 
present Bureau of Highways has counted 
in those days three hundred and fifty 
teams stopping en route at one hotel on 
the line of this road in one night. Many 
of these were teams of twenty mules 
each, dragging three immense wagons 
in train. The road has walls of masonry 
sixty feet high in places. From the sum- 
mit of the mountains, a view is had of 
twenty-five miles across the valley, and 
seven miles to the bottom, the range of 
vision crossing four loops of the road in 
its winding descent. Each of these turns 
is wide enough so that the twenty-mule 
teams could straighten out across them, 
with their wagon trains. 

Aside from the general condition of the 
roads, California has some notable drives. 
Considering them with the famous drives 
of the East, such as Riverside drive, of 
New York, overlooking the Hudson River, 
Fairmount Park drive, along the banks 
of the Schuylkill river, Wissahickon 

















drive, of Philadelphia, the old Virginia 
Turnpike, at Richmond, or the Boule- 
vards of Chicago, all the products of a 
century of intellectual progress, the Cal- 
ifornia drives lose nothing by the com- 
parison. This State probably has more 
noted drives than any one Eastern State. 
lf they lack anything in the detail of road 
construction or character of road surface, 
it is more than compensated for by the 
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long and about one hundred feet wide. 


The surface is entirely composed of 
beaten lava, ground into shape by the 
passing of many vehicles, and as smooth 
as any Eastern boulevard. 

The traffic on the California and 
Hawaiian drives mentioned is chiefly 
pleasure vehicles of sight-seers. They 
come from all over the world to visit 
these roads on account of the famous 
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DRIVE IN GOLDEN GATE PARK. 


superb scenic surroundings. The Golden 
Gate Park and Presidio drives of San 
Francisco, the Seventeen Mile Drive, at 
Monterey, Magnolia Avenue, Riverside, 
the drives of Coronado Beach and San 
Diego, the two latter about thirty miles, 
the Mount Hamilton and Lake Tahoe 
drives, — all these drives have splendid 
road-beds (some of them of macadam or 
asphalt) with landscape settings of unsur- 
passed beauty, which have made them 
world-famous. 

One of the most interesting and curious 
roads near California, is the road in 
Hawaii, from Hilo, to the Volcano of 
Kilauea. In 1852, there was an eruption 


of this volcano, the molten lava flowing 
for thirty miles towards Hilo. 
is built on that lava. 


This road 
It is thirty miles 





scenery. In this particular, no roads in 
the world compare with them. 

Few wagon roads lead out of San Fran- 
cisco. Of the few that do, there is not 
one which at some period of the year is 
not practically impassable for ordinary 
vehicles, either from mud or dust. The 
main business thoroughfare of San Fran- 
cisco, Market street, is still paved with 
cobble stones. An organization has re- 
cently been formed there, called the 
Cycle Dealers’ Board of Trade, whose 
principal avowed object is the uniting of 
all the bicycle and other public organiza- 
tions in a movement for the repaving of 
Market street. The only means that 
bicyclists in San Francisco have of reach- 
ing the chief exit from the city, via the 
railroad and Oakland ferries, is by riding 
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at great risk, upon the iron slot of the 
cable railway, about four inches wide. 
And this through the most crowded por- 
tion of the city, where all the lines of the 
city concentrate upon this one street. 

One of the most ambitious road pro- 
jects of California is that of the proposed 
‘«San Francisco-San José boulevard,’’ 
advocated by the San Francisco Call. If 
this scheme reaches fruition, it will make 
a drive forty-five miles long, through the 
** garden spot’’ of the State, that could 
be made a subject of creditable compari- 
son with the great Eastern drives. 

While the main streets of San José are 
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well paved, there are streets which, un- 
til recently, were at times ina frightful 
condition from mud. The same condition 
prevails in other cities of California. In 
February, 1893, the Stockton Mail con- 
tained an account of ‘‘ How Poor Jones 
Lost his Horse.’’ It commiserated the 
man, who was too poor to afford the loss. 
The horse and wagon mired within a 
mile and a half of the San Joaquin County 
Court House, at Stockton. Four horses 
hitched to the rear of the wagon suc- 
ceeded in pulling out the wagon, but the 
horse could not be gotten out at all. He 
fell and died, suffocated by the mud, and 
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was actually left buried in the middle of 
the street, because the mud was so deep 
they could not get him out. Through 
the use of Folsom rock, however, they 
now have in Stockton some of the best 
roads in the State. 

During the rainy season, the deep 
black mud in portions of Sacramento, 
was formerly a sight worth a special trip 
to witness. Many of the citizens were 
compelled to make long detours to reach 
their homes, or else, wade through seas 
of mud. These streets are now under- 
going improvement with Folsom rock. 

This condition, however, is not singular 
to California. The picture is a familiar 
one in good roads editions of papers in 
Eastern States. Nor should it be taken 
from the foregoing, that the roads of Cal- 
ifornia are exceptionally bad. On the 


contrary, the same things have happened 
in populous towns of Illinois, Maryland, 


and even in the crack State of New Jer- 
sey. California roads will compare fav- 
orably, in the general average, in those 
sections where roads have been con- 
structed, with the roads of any State in 


. the Union, excepting, perhaps, States 


like New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Mas- 
sachusetts, where organized road work 
has been prosecuted for some time. 
Large sections of California are undevel- 
oped, and have no roads at all worthy 
of the name. In these sections the 
roads, if any sign of them exist, still re- 
main in the early ‘‘trail’’ stage. It 
would hardly be a fair comparison to con- 
sider these unsettled sections with older 
States, which have undergone many 
years of development and growth. 

The unsettled condition of the roads, 
however, in those sections where they 
have already been built, is not due, by 
any means, to the lack of money, but 
rather to the lack of organization in ad- 
ministrative methods. Thirty million 
dollars have been expended on California 
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roads within the past ten years. The 
maximum annual expenditure was 
reached in 1892, when it was four mil- 
lion dollars. It has continued at this 
rate per annum, for the past four years. 
Enough money has been spent here in 
the past ten years to build fifteen thou- 
sand miles of the best macadam roads. 

A striking illustration of the manner in 
which money has been wasted in im- 
proper road work in California is the 
road across the lava beds, in Tehama 
county. Upon a stretch of fifteen miles, 
from Susanville to Red Bluff, no less than 
one hundred thousand dollars have been 
expended, without securing any road at 
all. There are, at present, five distinct 
tracks across the lava beds. The ex- 
penditure, so far, has secured nothing 
more than a place to build a road, when 
the proper methods are finally taken 
there. 

The present method of road manage- 
ment consists in each county building its 
own roads, under the direction of the 
Supervisors. The only intervention of 
the State is to limit the power of taxa- 
tion by the counties for road purposes to 
forty cents per one hundred dollars of 
property valuation. Thissystem of tax- 
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ation produces the greatest inequalities 
in a State of such vast area, with fifty- 
seven counties, of varying topographical 
features. In the valley counties, roads 
can be constructed for fifteen hundred 
dollars per mile, while in the mountains 
it may cost five to ten thousand dollars 
per mile. The mountain counties are us- 
ually those having the smallest popula- 
tion, and the lowest property valuation 
taxable for road purposes. In the rich 
and populous valley county, Santa Clara, 
where the construction of roads is easy 
and cheap, a road tax of thirty cents per 
one hundred dollars, raised a fund of 
ninety thousand dollars, while in Alpine, 
a county of mountains and expensive 
roads, a tax a forty cents per one hun- 
dred dollars raised only seven hundred 
dollars. County road taxes vary from 
thirteen cents in Kings county to the 
limit of forty cents, the average being 
about twenty cents to thirty cents per 
hundred dollars. 

Another curious fact is no property 
within corporate limits, in California, 
pays road tax. Three fifths of the 
property in this State is within corporate 
limits. Therefore, the entire road tax 
falls upon the remaining two fifths of the 
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property valuation. The cities, which 
are dependent upon the rural population 
and its prosperity for theirexistence, and 
which most of all derive the benefit of 
the roads, pay nothing whatever tor their 
maintenance. Out of the total population 
of 1,220,000 nearly one half is comprised 
within the seven principal cities, as fol- 
lows :— 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
Sacramento 32,000 
San Diego ‘ - 19,000 
San Francisco . ‘ , 360,000 
San José 20,000 
Stockton 20,000 


596,000 


85,000 
60,000 


Total 


Out of a total property valuation in 
the State of $1,113,000,000, the city and 
county of San Francisco alone comprises 
over $371,000,000. So the taxes for the 
roads fall upon the rural populations and 


mainly upon the farmers. 

The remedy lies in the adoption of a 
general road system for the whole State. 
Toward this end the State Bureau of 
Highways is advancing. The question 
is, to evolve a system that will not an- 
tagonize local interests, while consoli- 
dating the management and equalizing 
the burdens. What applies to Califor- 
nia, in this regard, applies with equal 
force to every other State in the Union 
that has not already solved the problem, 
— and few have, outside of the State of 
Massachusetts. Local officials who have 
had the disbursement of road funds and 
the supreme control of the roads are loath 
to give them up. 

The two sides of the question were 
clearly presented in the convention of 
county supervisors, held at San José, 
May 12, 1896. 

Supervisors Bean, of San Luis Obispo 
county, and Ayres of Santa Cruz 
county, opposed the Highway plan. 
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Supervisor Bean said, ‘‘I want every dol- 
lar raised spent in the county where it is 
raised. Otherwise, we will be paying 
for years for roads that will be built out 
of San Francisco, Sacramento, and Los 
Angeles, before those great highways 
will reach San Luis Obispo county.’’ 

The opposing view was voiced by the 
resolutions introduced by R. C. Irvine, 
one of the Highway Commissioners, as 
follows :— 

WHEREAS, many of the older States are making 
rapid advancement in the construction of roads, 
under the supervision of State Superintendents 
and State aid, therefore, be it 

Resolved: That we recommend to the legisla- 
ture the passage of such laws as will enable 
the various supervisors to classify roads into 
three classes, to wit; State highways, county 
thoroughfares, and district roads: State roads to 
be built and maintained by the State: county 
thoroughfares to be built and maintained by a 
tax on all the property in each county, and the dis- 
trict roads to be built and maintained by a tax on 
property in said districts. 

The proposed plan of the California 
Highway Commissioners therefore, re- 
sembling the Massachusetts plan, would 
make an equitable distribution of the 
taxes throughout the entire State, includ- 
ing all property within corporate limits. 
Under this plan, the seven cities above 
mentioned, which now pay nothing. to- 
wards the building of the roads, would 
contribute their pro rata and materially 
reduce the burden upon the remaining 
counties. 

The Bureau is in correspondence with 
road authorities outside of California, 
with the bureaus and road organizations 
of each of the States, wherever they 
have been organized; also with foreign 
countries, such as Japan, Belgium, 
France, Germany, England, etc. 

The following is the list of the United 
States organizations, with their addresses, 
so far as known, actively engaged in pro- 
moting good roads, with which the Cal- 
ifornia Highway Bureau has been in 
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communication. The list is given in full, 
as it is of interest to all engaged in good 
road work:— 

California Bureau of Highways, Sacramento, 
California. 

Connecticut Highway Commission, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Ohio Road Commission, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Massachusetts Highway Commission, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Vermont Board of Highway Commissioners, 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 

Tennessee Special Committee on Good Roads 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Pennsylvania, Mifflin County Good Roads 
Association, Milroy, Pennsylvania. 

Virginia State Good Roads Association, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Wisconsin League for Good Roads, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Robert P. Porter, ex-Superintendent 
of the United States Census, who re- 
cently returned from Japan, traveled 
many miles over the roads of Japan, with 
his family, in the Japanese jinrickshas. 
He was investigating the conditions of in- 
dustrial life in Japan. He says of the 
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Connecticut Good Roads Association, Crom- 
well, Connecticut. 

lowa Road Improvement Association, Clin- 
ton, lowa. 

Indiana Highway improvement Association, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Maryland, Darlington Road League, Darling- 
ton, Harford Co., Maryland. 

Missouri Road Improvement Association, Kid- 
der, Missouri. 

Michigan League for Good Roads, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 

Nebraska, Douglas County Road Improve- 
ment Association, Omaha, Nebraska. 

New York State League for Good Roads, 
Rochester, New York. 

New Jersey Road Improvement Association, 
Asbury Park, New Jersey. 


Japanese roads, that they are superb for 
bicycling, or for travel, Japanese fashion. 
Owing, however, to the absence of the 
general use of horses, and traffic being 
mostly conducted by means of human 
carriers, either men or women, they have 
no roads in Japan, such as we under- 


stand roads to be. They are little more 
than foot-paths, winding across the rice 
fields, with the irrigating ditches follow- 
ing alongside, or intersecting the road at 
short intervals, now winding around the 
hills, through a stretch of woods, or be- 
neath a bower of cherry trees covered 
with brilliant blossoms, whose fragrance 
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Courtesy ** The Olympic." 
R. C. IRVINE, 
CALIFORNIA HIGHWAY COMMISSIONER. 


fills the atmosphere with a sweet per- 
fume, turning the trip over the pictur- 
esque Japanese road into a luscious and 
airy dream. 

Mr. Porter states that, out of a popu- 
lation of forty million people in Japan, 
1,250,000 jinricksha men and another 
million of men and women are performing 
work similar to that done by our street car 
and dray horses. These are the people 
who use the roads of Japan. Itis not likely 
that the Japanese will develop into a 
nation of road builders until their human 
beast of burden system has been aban- 
doned and a means of transportation re- 
quiring first-class roads has been substi- 
tuted. 

A most interesting document has been 
forwarded to the California Highway 
Bureau, by the English Government. 


The California Commissioners wrote to 
the English Department of Public Works, 
asking for information relating to the 
English road system and road laws. In 
reply, came a copy of an extract from 
the report of the Official Road Inspector 
of England, forwarded with the following 
correspondence :— 

The following is a copy of the letter of 
transmittal, from Lord Salisbury, to the 
American Ambassador at London, Hon. 
Thomas F, Bayard :— 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 24, 1896. 
YOUR EXCELLENCY: 

I have the honor to inform your Excellency 
that the Bureau of Highways of the State of 
California, have requested her majesty’s Office 
of Public Works to acquaint them with the 
methods employed in this country, in the matter 
of Highway Improvement, and | venture to ask 
that your Excellency will be good enough to 
transmit to the Bureau the enclosed extract from 
a report prepared some time ago, by the Chief 
Engineering Inspector of the Local Government 
Board, on the subject of the maintenance, etc., 
of the Highways in England and Wales, to- 
gether with the accompanving copies of some of 
the Highway Acts enumerated on the enclosed 
list, which the Board trusts, may be found to 
contain the information desired by the Bureau. 

I have the honor to be, etc., 

(Signed) SALISBURY. 
His Excellency, 
HON. THOMAS. F. BAYARD, etc. 


The following is the copy of the letter 
of transmittal from Mr. Bayard, to Rich- 
ard Olney, Secretary of State of the 
United States:— 


EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
LONDON, March 3oth, 1896. 
DEAR SIR: 

I have the honor to enclose herewith copy of 
note from Lord Salisbury, of the 24th inst., trans- 
mitting for the use of the Bureau of Highways 
of the State of California, an extract from the 
report prepared by the Chief Engineering Inspec- 
tor of the Local Government Board, together 
with accompanying copies of different Highway 
Acts of the British Parliament. 

I have also the honor of enclosing a copy of 
my note to his Lordship, and acknowledgment 
of these documents, stating that they will prove 














»f much interest and value undoubtedly to the 
California Bureau of Highways. 

| transmit them herewith, with the request 
that they may be forwarded to their destination 
at your convenience. 

| have the honor to remain, etc., 

(Signed) 
T. F. BAYARD. 


P. S. In view of the general interest felt on 
this subject, | venture to suggest that it would 
appear very expedient if the reports now trans- 
mitted, could be printed for public information 
in regard to road making, and distributed. 

This document contains the history of 
John MacAdams’ work in road building 
in England and Wales and goes back to 
the sixteenth century. It will be pub- 
lished by the United States Department 
of Road Inquiry, at Washington, as one 
of the official bulletins of that office. 

When General Roy Stone, Chief of 
the Department of Road Inquiry, at 
Washington, visited California and ad- 
dressed its last Good Roads Convention, 
he explained the work already done by 
his department. His presence gave a 
great impetus to the movement here. 
lhe work of the national bureau is sim- 
ilar to that being carried on by the State 
bureaus, disseminating information, how- 
ever, of a national importance. The 
bulletins already sent out by this office 
have given the California Commissioners 
valuable assistance, and its great inter- 
est to all road-builders in every State en- 
title it to the widest publicity. 

The following is the list of the publica- 
tions of the Department of Road Inquiry, 
to date :— 

Convention proceedings National League ; 
Hearing by the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives, Washington, Janu- 


ary, 1893. 
BULLETINS. 

1. State road laws of various States, 1888- 
)3. 

2. Proceedings, Minnesota Good Roads Con- 
ention, St. Paul, January, 1894. 
3. Road System of Georgia. 
VOL. xxviii.—2o. 
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LEONARD GILL. 


4. Road making materials in Arkansas. 


5,6, and 7. Relating to road materials and 
transportation rates in various States (reduced 
rates given by all railroads). 


8. Hints on construction and repair on earth 
roads. 


g. State aid to road building in New Jersey. 

1o. Proceedings of the National Road Confer- 
ence, Ashbury Park, N. J., 1894. 

11. Proceedings Virginia Road Convention, 
1894. 

12. Information concerning use of wide tires. 

13. Kentucky Highways. 

14. Messages of Governors of various States. 

15. Proceedings Texas Road Convention. 

16. Convict labor on Highways. 

17. Historical and technical papers, road con- 
struction. 

18. Compilation of State Road Laws. 


- CIRCULARS. 


14. Addresses of General Roy Stone, Specia] 
Agent. 

15. State Aid Bill of New York. 

16. Highway taxation, comparative results of 
labor and money system. 















HENRY F. WYNNE, 
EX-CONSUL NORTH CALIFORNIA DIVISION, L. A. W. 


17. History of the Darlington Road League. 

18. Report of Legislative Commission, Vir- 
ginia Road Improvement Association. 

19. Total traffic of county roads and its cost. 
Extract from Year Book, 1894. Best roads for 
farms and farming districts. 

A good bibliography of road making 
will be secured by adding to the furego- 
ing publications the following :— 

Colonel Albert A. Pope, originator of 
the bicycle industry and the father of the 
good road movement in the United States, 
published in 1892, a *‘ Catalogue of Books, 
Pamphlets and Articles on the Construc- 
tion and Maintenance of Roads.’’ This 
catalogue is sent free, by Colonel Pope, 
on application, and contains a large list of 
all the best publications on the subject, 
to that date. 

In 1894, General Roy Stone published 
a book entitled ‘‘ New Roads and Road 
Laws in the United States.’’ This book 
gives valuable information about existing 
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roads and laws in various States, and 
instructions how to make roads. 

In 1891, ‘‘ A Move for Better Roads”’ 
was*published under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania University. The ‘‘ move’”’ 
was conducted by a committee of promi- 
nent Philadelphians, among whom were 
George W. Childs and George B. Roberts, 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Under this committee, Hon. William H. 
Rhawn, Chairman, prizes were given 
through the University of Pennsylvania, 
for the best essays on road making and 
maintenance. A Board of Adjudication 
was appointed by Doctor William Pepper, 
Provost of the University, to decide the 
contest. The prize papers, and those re- 
ceiving honorable mention, were pub- 
lished, under the above title, with a di- 
gest of the remaining papers, prepared 
by Professor Lewis M. Haupt, C. E., 
Secretary of the University. 

The papers taking prizes were : 

(1st prize, $400.) Henry Irwin,b. a., 
C. E., Assistant Engineer, Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Montreal, Canada. 

(2nd prize, $200). David H. Bergey, 
B. Sc., M. D., North Wales, Pa. 

(3rd prize, $100.) James Bradford Ol- 
cott, South Manchester, Conn. 

Honorable mention: Edwin Satter- 
thwaite, Jenkintown, Penn.; Charles 
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Punchard, Philadelphia; George B. 
Fleece, C. E., Memphis, Tenn.; Frank 
Cawley, B. S., Swarthmore College, 
Penn.; Francis Fuller Mackenzie, Ger- 
mantown, Penn. 

Valuable articles have also been pub- 
lished by the following :— 


Jaines B. Alcott, ‘Notes on the making of 
common roads,’’ and Samuel R. Downing, ‘‘The 
Road Question in Pennsylvania,”’ published in 
the American. 

Professor Jenks, of Knox College, ‘‘ Road 
Legislation for the American State,’”’ published 
by the American Economic Association. 

Captain Francis V. Greene, ‘‘ Roads and 
Road Making,’ and Joseph Pennell, ‘‘ What i 

now about European Roads,”’ published in 
larper’s Weekly. 

Professor Shaler, of Harvard University, 
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‘Common Roads,” published in Scribner’s Mag- 
azine. 

A. J. Cassatt, ‘‘Re-surfacing,” in ‘A Plea 
for Better Roads,” by Wm. H. Rhawn, pub- 
lished in the Franklin Institute Fournal, and 


isaac B. Potter, ‘‘County Roads,” in the Cen- 
tury Magazine for April, 1892. 

One of the most valuable of all road 
documents was compiled under the direc- 
tion of James G. Blaine, when he was 
Secretary of State. It was a report from 
the United States Consuls on the streets 
and highways of the cities and countries 
in their various districts, giving informa- 
tion on existing road methods through- 
out the world. The edition of this 
pamphlet is exhausted. It is said, as 
high as one hundred dollars has been 
offered for a single copy of this report. 

Charles Freeman Johnson. 











IS THE WEST DISCONTENTED ? 


“LOS ANGELES REFUTES A BASE SLANDER.” 


HE Arena of August last 
contained an article of mine 
entitled ‘‘ Is the West Dis- 
contented? Is a Revolu- 
tion at Hand?’’ It was 
written in reply to an ar- 
ticle by Chancellor J. H. 
Canfield of the University of Nebraska, 
that appeared in the Forum for Decem- 
ber, 1894, ‘‘Is the West Discontented ? 
A Study of Local Facts.’’ The term 
‘«discontent’’ is used in both papers to 
mean a state of dissatisfaction, strain, 
anxiety, on the part of the industrial 
masses, because of limited opportunity to 
work, and to inadequate returns from it, 
these conditions arising from the partial- 
ity, obstruction, injustice, and oppression, 
of the laws. 

In his article the Chancellor focused 
his observations upon the university 
town of Lincoln, Nebraska, and narrowed 
his vision to a single street in that place, 
which he declared to be an ‘‘ average 
street,’’ meaning that it was inhabited 
mainly by the working people. By 
the gauge and standard of the residents 
of this street the Professor measured the 
masses of the entire West. After a 
rather superficial view of the lives of 
dwellers in successive houses, he finds 
them severaily not discontented, sums up 
the entire lot as being in the same frame 
of mind, and makes the sweeping conclu- 
sion that ‘‘ the West is not discontented.’’ 

In the Arena | took issue with these 
conclusions. I showed that he has looked 
upon his people from the wrong angle to 
gather evidence for the basis of the ver- 
dict he has reached and the judgment he 
has rendered; that it is not by views in 
perspective that you may understand the 
lives of the people you meet, let alone 
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penetrate their states of mind and feel- 
ing, but it is only by more or less inti- 
mate knowledge of their affairs and their 
environment, that you may have an 
acquaintance with the interior chambers 
of their existence, or draw any reasonable 
conclusions. 

| showed that the Professor had not 
Studied the residents of his average street 
in this way, that, being throned upon 
the dais of the seat of learning, possibly 
the most exalted man in the town, he 
was not in position to line himself suffici- 
ently close to the people he has conned 
to have the insight needful for the prem- 
ises of his argument. 

I then mentioned certain other facts 
which the Professor wholly overlooked 
and which are irreconcilable with any 
hypothesis other than that the popula- 
tion of Nebraska is saturated with indus- 
trial discontent ; among these phenomena 
is the rise of the Populist vote there from 
9,429 in 1888 to 83,134 in 1892, the late 
famine with its thousands fed from relief 
cars, and the sympathy notoriously ex- 
tended to the Commonweal army in 
towns of that State. 

Further, | showed that the Professor is 
not in a position to write upon sucha 
subject in these times ; that, enjoying an 
ample income and pleasant surroundings, 
he is himself contented. Truly to voice 
a subject one must have sympathy with 
it. But that he dare not give the truth 
as it stands, if he were in condition rightly 
to judge, is apparent from the fact that 
he is the holder of a position in the gift 
of politics, and the further fact that any- 
one who, in a Western town, publishes 
anything reflecting the disturbed state of 
the masses of its population, exposes 
himself to attack from the property class 




















and its satellites, whose interests are 
favored by maintaining the town in the 
eyes of the world as existing in a steady 
state of ‘* boom.’’ 

In addition to his surveys on his 
‘‘average street,’’ the Professor sent a 
circular letter to ‘‘a hundred gentlemen 
of his personal acquaintance who are 
fair representatives of the different sec- 
tions, of the different political parties, 
and the different material interests of the 
State,’ and from the replies he received 
to these he finds there is no discontent in 
Nebraska, hence none in the West. 

Meeting this, I said :— 

If | should send out one hundred letters among 
the “‘ representative”? men of Los Angeles and 
close by, as the Professor has done at Lincoln, | 
should get about the same replies as did he. 
rhe discontent does not exist among the ‘“‘repre- 
sentative element.”? To find it you must move 
among those who are not “‘representative.” A 
leading and ‘‘ representative ”’ hotel man of this 
citv, paid $21,000 for the title to a vacant lot on 
Broadway. He did nothing to the lot meanwhile, 
and a few days ago he sold it for $35,000, making 
$14,000 in a year through the parting for that 
period with the use of $21,000. My letter to him 
would doubtless come back fulsome with em- 
phasis that there is no discontent; that every- 
thing is prosperous and that money is plentiful. 

| sought to follow the same lines as those 
pursued by the Professor, and since he 
affected to study ‘‘ an average street ’’ in 
Lincoln, | attempted the same thing in 
Los Angeles. Los Angeles being as much 
of a specimen of a Western town as is 
Lincoln, | recited a number of qualities 
of the place which showed it to be much 
the industrial superior of Lincoln and a 
place where ‘‘ under any arrangement or 
ystem through which the distribution of 
opportunities would approximate to equal- 
ity, ought to be filled with the happiest 
people on the continent.”’ 

The inhabitants of this street, of whom 
| spoke, were my neighbors, and they 
all discontented under the used 
Several of them 


vere 


lefinition of the word. 
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had lately failed in business, some were 
out of work, others were clinging to jobs 
under unceasing apprehension of losing 


them. Instead of the mass of laborers of 
this city being remuneratively employed, 
instead of the condition being one of pros- 
perous thrift and contentment, some two 
thousand of them who had at one time or 
another come thence in search of work, 
had rolled Eastward as a Commonweal 
army ; that the town had been repeatedly 
cleared of tramps by order of the Chief 
of Police, the chain gang swelled into 
numbers of menace and disgrace, Associ- 
ated Charities organized to grapple with 
the distress, and free labor bureaus 
started as a public charity. 

| have reviewed thus at length this 
‘now famous’’ article,x—as the San 
Francisco Examiner calls it,—in order 
that there might be laid before the reader 
some idea of its purport and its general 
trend. It was not written for the pur- 
pose, or with the thought, of maligning 
Los Angeles, of checking ‘‘ desirable ’”’ 
emigration to it, or of impairing its in- 
ward flow of investment-seeking capital. 
It was a cold dissertation upon an econ- 
omic phase of society. 

The article evidently did not strike the 
editor of the Arena as containing any ele- 
ments of sensationalism, timely or other, 
for it remained in his possession unused 
for a year. Yet the August magazine 
had scarcely reached this Coast when it 
became apparent that the article had 
struck a deep and sensitive chord. | be- 
gan to receive letters from working peo- 
ple of Los Angeles, praising the article 
and thanking me for having written it, 
urging me to continue ‘‘sounding the 
note of the distress of the people.’’ 

But the voice of the oppressed was not 
to be the only one that should find cadence. 
In a more forceful manner, with more 
vociferous clangor, with denial, invective, 
malice, and opprobrium, the ‘‘ representa- 
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tive ’’’ classes of whom | spoke, who shut 
their ears to the wail of the commonality, 
nay, whose interests it is to hold them in 
the bands of subjection, whose properties 
and prospects in Los Angeles are affected 
by any statement of the situation of the 
proletariat- which shall speak dispara- 
gingly of the opportunities foremployment 
presented by the conditions of the town, 
— this class, | say, was to find expres- 
sion in protest and refutation in the col- 
umns of the San Francisco Examiner. 
This paper devoted nearly a page in 
each of its issues of August 5th, 6th, and 
7th, to the publication of some twenty 
odd interviews and much else of citizens 
of Los Angeles in support of the proposi- 
tion that the city had been slandered by 
my article, and in order that the injury 
threatened by this ‘‘ gross and unjusti- 
fiable, unfounded, and malevolent as- 
sault’’ should be counteracted as far and 


as soon as possible.-: 


I do net believe that the Examiner was 
anyways serious in dealing with my ar- 
ticle, that it really thought that Los 
Angeles had been subjected to a base slan- 
der, or that any part of the article could 
be construed into an effort to do so. It 
did not contend that what had been spe- 
cifically alleged had been false, for in its 
editorial of August 6th it says: ‘‘ What- 
ever Mr. Bennett can say for his facts, 
his conclusions have no justification,’’ 
etc. It did perceive, however, that by 
adroit scissoring, a portion of it, taken 
alone, could be made to appear like a 
loud complaint of general distress among 
the masses of Los Angeles and this con- 
dition peculiar and local to that place. 

If the Examiner could today take a vote 
of the population of the South, it would 
find that its enterprise had been ill-ad- 
vised. It is the chief, and almost the 
only, representative of the Bryan Demo- 
cratic party in this State ; and it wishes 
one to believe that this party is the 
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representative and defender, the political 
embodiment, of the common people. 
Strenuously it endeavors to cultivate the 
belief that it stands for the many against 
the tyrannies of the law-made few. What 
a shock it was to its readers in Los An- 
geles of the laboring class to find their 
champion and advocate heading the as- 
sault upon the most sincere and truthful 
presentation ever attempted of their dis- 
tressed and hampered state! And that 
this attack should be made in a day when 
too loudly the cry cannot ascend that the 
masses are suffering through lack of op- 
portunities to labor through the obstruc- 
tion of unjust laws, and that it was made 
to further deceit in the interest of the 
well-to-do, of the Canfields and others 
who are in the vortex of things ‘‘ coming 
all their way,’’ and that it was made as 
a boot-heel twist upon the heads of those 
whose urgent need it is to have the world 
awake to their oppressed condition. 

In two particulars my article appears 
to have been prophetic. I mentioned 
that anyone who should narrate the 
strained state of the masses in a Western 
town would be treated by the press as a 
public enemy. This has taken place 
with a vengeance. Can it be doubted 
that if | had been a holder of a chancel- 
lorship of a university of this State, as 
Professor Canfield is of Nebraska, | 
should have become unseated by this 
furor? Does it not prove that Professor 
Canfield dare not tell the true condition 
of the masses ? 

Again, | said that if the ‘‘ representa- 
tive’’ class of a Western town were in- 
terviewed, they would say, as Professor 
Canfield has said, that there is no indus- 
trial discontent inthe West. The Examr- 
iner has tested the accuracy of this 
prophecy by calling out the voices of 
this very class. The verdict is ‘‘ no dis- 
content’’; and how could it be other- 
wise ? | believe many of these gentle- 

















men speak as they feel. | can understand 
Mayor Frank Rader when, after reciting 
considerations which seem to him to re- 
flect advantage and prosperity upon the 
entire population of Los Angeles, he 
says, ‘‘ These and many other features 
combine to contradict Mr. Bennett’s un- 
happy assumptions.’’ 

Unquestionably « ‘‘these and many 
other features’’ ought to combine to 
afford Mr. Bennett no unhappy assump- 
tions; but unfortunately they do not. 
The general condition of the masses in 
Los Angeles, as in every other town in 
the West, as the Examiner knows it 
could have abundantly found had it 
sought its interviews among them, is one 
of the most painful stint and denial. 
Many of the public utilities, as is the 
case elsewhere, are vested in monopoly 
corporations who adjust their charges to 
the strength of the public back ; in those 
fields where competiton is possible, the 
struggie is so fierce as to allow labor the 
barest returns and capital the poorest 
profits ; wages are forced until, in some 
lines, they strike the solid wall of the 
trades unions, where the strain comes on 
both sides and the structure is kept wav- 
ering. Those unfortunate laborers who 
are without the defense of a trades un- 
ion have their wages pressed to the star- 
vation point; nay, many of them are 
denied any wages at all, so that men in 
search of employment, pressed by hun- 
ger, will submit themselves to unspeak- 
able hardships and tryanny to obtain it. 
The Examiner had scarcely dried the ink 
on the last denial that there was any in- 
dustrial discontent in Los Angeles, when 
it prints the following letter :— 

THE PLAINT OF LABOR. 


To the Editor of the Examiner —-Sir: A few 
days ago | strolled into a free intelligence office 
in the city of Los Angeles, to get shipped down 
to the desert, near Indio, to work in a steel gang 
at 90 cents per day, 1014 hours, in this desert 


Where the thermometer registers 120 in the 
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shade: we had to drink warm water, ice is too 
expensive to give to labor on this desert. In the 
five days | stayed there | saw men drop on the 
work exhausted, but they could die there before 
any assistance would be offered. Some men 
have died here, | believe, through neglect, as it’s 
only when a man is very near dead that he can 
get medical treatment. 


The Mayor sees buildings going up and 
new enterprises started, and he thinks 
labor in general should be greatly bene- 
fited thereby. Does he reflect that 
wages, even with. the prop of trades 
unions, are lower today in Los Angeles 
with all its buildings and its industries, 
and opportunities scarcer than they were 
thirty years ago when the town had few 
buildings and comparatively trifling in- 
dustries ? The greater the city grows 
the more difficult it becomes for those 
who have only their labor to sell to get a 
living. The Mayor does not understand 
why this should be, though he cannot 
fail to recognize it asa fact. If he will 
look to it he will find it is due to the sys- 
tem of land ownership. In Los Angeles, 
as inevery other place, yoti see millions 
of dollars of land value lying idle. Why 
is this? There is no other value that 
men hold idle! If you have ahorse, you 
must use it; if you have a stock of goods, 
you must sell them ; a building, it must 
be tenanted ; food, you must consume it. 
The worth of all other values abides in 
their use, only those of land are other- 
wise, for these take their value not from 
any act of the owner, but from the gen- 
eral growth, to which he may or may not 
contribute. Hence it is_ profitable for 
him to hold it idle. And yet land is the 
static element of production, the store- 
house of all nature’s bounties, without 
access to which labor is of no avail. 

Wherever in Los Angeles a piece of 
the earth’s surface offers an opportunity, 
there is some one with a law title to it 
demanding a prohibitive figure before 
labor may make it fruitful; or where 
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labor is permitted to bring it into use, 
the share of its produce forced in the 
form of rent, allows only the merest liv- 
ing for those who do the work. All 
buildings that arise, all industries that 
are started, all improvements that are 
made, increase the value of adjacent 
land, carry it farther from the reach of 
labor, and make labor more and more de- 
pendent upon the movement of capital 
for employment. Thirty years ago Los 
Angeles land was accessible to the poor- 
est; a penniless man could go there and 
employ himself ; nobody was rich, but 
all had enough. It is not so now. 

The answer that there is plenty of 
cheap land about Los Angeles is not a 
reply. On the Colorado desert you can 
get land for $1.25 per acre. But wher- 
ever land is cheap, the opportunity to 
earn a living is small; where a decent 
livelihood is possible, whether upon 
country acres or a city lot, it is held 


by the successor of some land grabber 
whom the law has suffered to seize the 
people’s bounties before they reached the 
place. 

But the Mayor cannot understand this. 


He is another Canfield. Comfortably 
rich, with a good income from rents of 
business blocks, with official position that 
makes him pleasantly distinguished, he 
cannot feel that nerve-wrecking anxiety 
and doubt concerning the source of the 
living of next week or month which 
afflicts so many of his fellow citizens. 
And the Mayor’s shoes also fit the feet 
of W. C. Patterson, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, another man 
who can find ‘‘ no basis for Mr. Bennett’s 
assumption that there is any widespread 
discontent in this city.’’ Mr. Patterson 
is the head of an institution whose busi- 
ness it is to boom land. It is sustained 
largely by owners of large tracts who 
wish to have displayed big pumpkins and 
mammoth melons as evidence of what 
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the California earth, which God made and 
they own, will yield, and who adjust 
their tolls for permission to use that 
earth to the amount which labor might 
make it produce. 

Beside the Chamber of Commerce 
tract owner stands the Chamber of 
Commerce owner of the business lot, 
who, in addition to having the products 
and possibilities of the surrounding coun- 
try well advertised, wishes very much 
of favor to be published about the town, 
about its activities, its output, its traffic 
and finance, whereby as all these rise 
and increase, he shall gauge the demand 
he makes upon applying labor for access 
to the little rectangular of piece the earth’s 
surface which he holds bare. It was to 
be expected that the head of this organi- 
zation should be among the first to de- 
nounce my article. 

The dignified responses of the preced- 
ing two gentlemen differ from the rancor 
of Cashier H. J. Fleischman. He sug- 
gests that my ‘‘ mouth is a maximum and 
my brains a minimum quantity.’’ He 
tells us that there is a ‘‘ grumbling griev- 
ance in some lines,’’ but denies that there 
is any general discontent ; that the bank 
receipts show prosperity and a general 
diffusion of funds and that the situation 
presents a ‘‘ healthy condition of an am- 
bitious people.”’ And yet at the same 
hour that Banker Fleischman was writ- 
ing there was, if common report be true, 
an agreement between his bank and the 
various banks of the city, to make no 
more loans and to press the collection of 
outstanding balances, and this by reason 
of the threatening aspect of the discon- 
tent prevailing throughout the West. 
Nay, at that very moment the printers 
were sticking type on a circular issued to 
the public upon the joint concurrence of 
the banks, urging the upholding of the 
gold standard and reciting disaster to fol- 
low the adoption of free silver, a demand 

















for which has risen from the discontent 
of the West. 

What concerns me most, however, is 
that remarkable contribution from the 
pen of J. S. Bancroft, Ex-president (note 
the ‘‘Ex’’) of the Los Angeles Typo- 
graphical Union. Why as a representa- 
tive of labor he should align himself on 
the side of capitalistic monopoly in this 
discussion, is a problem which the pov- 
erty of my facts concerning him has not 
enabled me to work out. That Mr. Ban- 
croft, with his interview sandwiched be- 
tween those of President Patterson and 
Banker Fleischman, the one standing 
for monopoly of land the other for mo- 
nopoly of money, should tell us that, 
‘‘ There is no question about the exist- 
ence of discontent in the West today, 
just as there has been discontent in the 
human breast in every locality, in every 
country, and at every period of the exist- 
ence of the human family,’’ and that 
‘‘ Every stride in the advancement of civ- 
ilization has had for its motive power a dis- 
tinctand clearly defined discontent,’’ why 
he should tell us that this is the character of 
the discontent now fermenting the masses 
of the West and of Los Angeles, I say 
again, | am unable to divine. That is 
exactly the ground upon which the mo- 
nopolistic element and its supporters wish 
to place this wild unrest. It is precisely 
the idea in the editorial of the Los An- 
geles Times, which paper Mr. Bancroft’s 
Typographical Union is just now advertis- 
ing as an unrelenting enemy of labor. 
Surely there is no body of people in Los 
Angeles who have had more genuine 
cause for a fever of discontent in the past 
few years than the members of the Ty- 
pographical Union. Not only has that 
union lost the Times chapel, but it has 
been bereft of from half to two thirds the 
cases it had on other papers through the 
introduction of typesetting machines. It 
has repeatedly been called upon to repair 
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distress among its members caused by 
scarcity of jobs, while not a few of them 
have been forced out of the city or 
squeezed into other occupations already 
stagnant with idle labor. 1 will warrant 
that if Mr. Bancroft cares to canvass the 
feelings of his constituents, who as dele- 
gate to the Council of Labor he repre- 
sents, he will find their discontent rest- 
ing upon other grounds than that, ‘‘ Mild 
type of dissatisfaction with one’s sur- 
roundings which is exemplified in the an- 
nual celebration of the Fourth of July.’’ 

Mr. Bancroft tells us that ‘‘ of course 
in a community the size of this there are 
bound to be a great many unemployed ;”’ 
those, he says, ‘‘ who by their own acts 
or temperament are unable to keep them- 
selves employed, ’’ — another monopolis- 
tic argument for the presence of idle labor 
forced out of employment by aggregations 
of monopoly-capital using labor saving 
machines and held away from the earth 
by the monopoly of land. He tells us, 
too, that the, ‘‘ Various bodies represented 
in the Council of Labor report large ac- 
cretions to membership,’’ and he says, 
‘* This to my mind indicates only that 
healthy discontent without which human 
advancement would be impossible.’’ 

Does it? Mr. Bancroftis a rare judge 
of human instincts and feelings. What 
is a trades union for? To do for the 
member in relation to his job what he 
cannot do for himself. To keep up his 
wages and keep down his hours of toil. 
In a healthy state of industry laborers 
can take care of themselves; they do not 
need the help of a union. 

I can understand very well the acrid 
malice which the owner of a large ranch 
binding upon the city, like that of J. C. 
Griffith, must feel toward one who threat- 
ens with a statement of fact to check the 
westward flow of people who are in motion 
to ‘* put money into land.’’ I do not dis- 
tinctly recollect how Mr. Griffith came 
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to possess Los Feliz ranch, but if it was 
not given to him, assuredly he got it for 
a trifle, as he came to the United States 
from Europe some years ago a poor man. 
The marvelous growth of Los Angeles 
has been to this gentleman a matter of 
his most comfortable enrichment. A bare 
sweep of country, broken by steep hills 
with little glades and wild ravines, a pas- 
ture for sheep and a wallow for hogs, the 
land has little to commenzd it for its settle- 
ment but the presence of a growing 
city. But Los Angeles has been pushing 
toward Los Feliz these past ten years 
and as it approaches, value is given to 
the land. Every building that goes up 
in Los Angeles, every barrel of oil that 
is drawn from her wells, every drunkard 
therein who reforms and becomes pro- 
ductive, every slum that is turned into 
the home of an industrious artisan, goes 
to make up that value which, despite Mr. 
Griffith’s inactivity, grows upon his land. 
The real trouble with Los Angeles and 
with this sick nation is that it is afflicted 
with J. C. Griffiths. Men who, under 
outrageous laws, lay hold of the earth 
and prevent their fellow men from occu- 
pying and producing upon its surface. 
The remedy is to destroy these men; 
not by cutting off their heads as did the 
masses in the French Revolution, but by 
raising the annual taxes to equal the 
annual rental value of the land, so that 
they will release the earth to labor and 
themselves become in turn productive 
and beneficial citizens. And this thing is 
exactly what the people will ultimately 
do. 

Some of the interviews show great 
pains to give temperate and truthful 
statements. Among these was that of 
Colonel H. G. Otis, who strives to see 
things straight and who has the courage 
to speak as he sees. The article by my 
friend Colonel H. Z. Osborne also dis- 
plays the care and prudence for which 


he is notable, and the same may be said 
of that of George Lawrence, editor of the 
Builder and Contractor, who, in a succeed- 
ing issue of his paper, devotes a column to 
my article. But among the interviewed 
are those who sell themselves for the 
price of their names in the Examiner. 

The politician is much in evidence, 
and his zeal in invective measures the 
intensity of his desire for office. Car- 
lyle reckons him with, ‘‘ The dog that 
was drowned last summer and that floats 
up and down the Thames with ebb and 
flood. You get to know him by sight, 
with painful oppression of nose. Daily 
you see him and daily the odor of him is 
getting more intolerable.’’ 

Certain of my brothers in salaried ed- 
itorial chairs have fixed their names to 
criticisms of me and my article, but | can 
feel no sensitiveness at their remarks. 
They are obedient claques who watch 
the weather vanes and are alert to lend 
their whistles to help the wind. 

As for the rest of the gentlemen who 
have fumed their indignant protests, 
many of them are well known in Los 
Angeles to be dancing among the scaf- 
folding of their business enterprises, sus- 
pended by their financial eyebrows. 
They are suffering from that same de- 
pression of the masses I have described, 
which exists at present as intensely as 
it did when | wrote my article. Why, 
the scribe who ‘‘ did ’’ the editorial of the 
Times had scarce cooled the tip of the 
pencil with which he had written his re- 
futation of ‘‘this remarkable outgiving 
of a bilious mind,’’ when his journal 
turned the point of the whole thing by 
printing upon another page the follow- 
ing :— 

WOFUL WANTS. 


INCREASING DEMANDS UPON THE ASSOCI- 
ATED CHARITIES — FUNDS NEEDED. 


The managers of the Associated Charities are 
struggling heroically to meet the many demands 

















made upon them by the needy, but there is much 
uneasiness felt by those in charge of -the institu- 
tion as to whether it will be possible to continue 
to supply the demands on the one side, if the as- 
sistance of the other is not increased. Mrs. Bath 
says that there have never before been so many 
calls for charity; that there is a great deal of 
sickness, and that many people who have here- 
tofore been able to support themselves are in dire 
need, and are forced to apply for aid. Every 
day sees more need, and as Mrs. Bath says, 
“*We have not yet gotten to the bottom, and the 
next six months will be harder yet.” 


I did not intend to traduce Los Angeles, 
| do not desire to do sonow. Through- 
out this controversy | have felt no bitter- 
ness either toward the town in the con- 
crete, or any publication, or any person. 
If 1 had wished to attack the city in the 
Eastern press | could have found ample 
material. 1 could have told the story of 
the county records, reciting the pathetic 
tale of its number of annual business 
failures,— of its many mortgage fore- 
closures, and its lists of mechanics’ liens, 
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of the domestic discord which hard times 
bring as revealed by its suits for divorce, 
of that grim and tragic train which moves 
ever toward the penitentiaries of San 
Quentin and Folsom. I could have 
opened the dockets of the coroner and 
told of men, mad through lack of work, 
who had crashed bullets through their: 
brains, of young girls who had bubbled 
out their despair through the waters of 
its city reservoirs. 1 could have told all 
this and argued, ‘‘If so many are pressed 
over the precipice, how dense must be 
the crowd upon the edge!’’ But why 
should 1? The same dismal narrative, 
the same terror and dismay, the same 
horror and crime, are in the records of 
every Western town. Los Angeles is 
not alone; it is, as many of my friends 
say, a place where less discontent and 
less cause for it exists than in any town 
in the West. But this does not reach 
the point; I recur to the previous ques- 
tion: Is the West discontented ? 
John E. Bennett. 





A MULE-SKINNER’S COINCIDENCE. 


**1 ll tell the yarn to you-ans.”’ 


HE small hunch- 
backed Nez Percé 
sat on the end of 
the rough board 
counter in our 
temporary trading 
shack with his 
hump against the 
log wall. 

His legs were 
long; his body 
was stunted. Over the tops of his knees, 
before which his fingers were hooked to- 
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gether, only the glitter of his black eyes 
in the lazy firelight and the significant, 
jet-tipped plumes in his war-plait could 
be seen. 

An eagle plume meant a dead foe. 

Nez Percé Jack wore two. 

1 was looking at his right eyebrow. | 
had done so often. There was nohair in 


one place; anda white line — like a saber 
cut — showed vividly on the background 
of tawny skin. 

‘A history centers in that mark.’’ 
Such was the thought that at times 
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pressed itself upon my mind so forcibly 
as to leave no room for doubt. 

It was just before darkness toned into 
gray, that night on the Dakota reserva- 
tion, when, not daring to sleep, we had 
watched for another sun. Ta-tonka 
Nompa, the Stony headman, had ended 
his reminiscences of the old, wild days 
of fierce encontre. The essence of the 
past, of adventure, filled the low, murky 
room from the dull, comfortable fireplace 
to the farthest, shadowiest corner, hold- 
ing us all in its spell. 

** Jack,’’ | said suddenly, breaking the 
stillness which had lasted for some 
minutes, ‘‘how did you get that scar 
over your eye ?”’ 

He started up, as out of a dream, let- 
ting his hands drop. 

‘*Who's dat? Dat’s my here?’’ — 
placing a finger on the spot — ‘‘O, damn 
’Melican man shoot um! ”’ 

‘So! Tell us how.’’ 


He hesitated, with his glance averted. 


‘‘Huh! Dat’s my —don’ know, — 
dat ’s my — noting! ’’ 

‘* Cut loose, son,—let ’er roll,’’ sec- 
onded Turner persuasively. 

‘*Dat ’s my long time. Dat’s my 
fight ’Melican soljus (dah-blo— no good !) 
just now ’bout.five year. Josup (dat ’s 
my Chiep here) stop fight, dat ’s my 
get ’way; Alatawab with ’Sinniboine 
Injun.’”’ 

He paused, paused for a long time. It 
was the regulation Indian pause; it 
marked a paragraph in his story. 

**] see. You were in the Nez Percé 
war; and when Chief Joseph gave it up 
as a bad game, you jumped him and 
went with the Assiniboines. Well?’’ 

‘* Dat’s my one day klatawah in ’Meli- 
can man’s hoo-t-hoo place,—long way. 
Bimeby ’Melican man gun take quick,— 
shoot um nika (me) light dere ! 

**Dat ’s my Alatawah moosum (‘ slip,’ 
no?) long time. When wake up, ’Sinni- 
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boine Injun poul watah ntka face here 
now.”’ 

He closed his eyes, threw his head 
back, and held his hand, with an imagi- 
nary kettle, above his brow. 

There was plenty of time before he 
would have to cook the breakfast, and | 
wished to be Sure I had a good grip of his 
story. 

‘You went into a Yankee trader’s 
place with the Assiniboines, and the 
trader shot you, after a while, and you 
went to sleep; was that it ?”’ 

‘*Umh,”’ he replied. 

‘* What did he shoot you for, Jack ?’’ I 
asked presently, with assumed indiffer- 
ence. 

His answer was not given at once; 
and when it did come, he still rested on 
his elbow on the counter, with his face 
towards the ashy poplar roof-poles. 

‘*©, damn ’Melican man shoot um fol 
noting; *spose Nez Percé Injun fight 
’Melican soljeh. Pshaw! masatche — no 
good! ’”’ 

And so he lay, till the ghostly dawn 
crept softly in at the open doorway and 
through the: yellow parchment window. 
Was he thinking of his home, of his 
cloochman (his woman), of his boy,—a 
thousand miles and more over a wide, 
wide billowy sea of unresting grass, be- 
yond a buttress of Nature’s grandest 
pyramids with their white, glistening 
points far up in the blue of heaven, 
where the sounding Walla Walla tumbled 
deep down towards the Pacific ? 

Or was he thinking of something else? 

It must have been the last. For all the 
while, his fingers were stroking with a 
loving touch one of the two royal plumes 
woven in his war-plait. 

That was all l was ever able to learn 
— directly — from the little Nez Perce of 
the reason for his bearing the white mark 
through his eyebrow. Yet there was 
more | knew of course. 
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A coincidence may be likened to a 
hinge, in that it consists of two parts 
turning on a pivot. Without these two 
parts there can be no coincidence. — 

This is the first part of mine. 


JIM VUE was short, thick-set, dark, 
reckless, and light-hearted.’ Of his thir- 
ty-five years or so of this world before 
the time when we met at Fort McLeod,— 
across the sea of grass, under the shadow 
of the giant buttress,— twenty, perhaps, 
had been squandered in the land of 
painted savage and the setting sun. A 
‘‘mule-skinner,’’ or driver of a string- 
team, by choice for profession, he had 
yet, like many another mariner of his 
kind, rounded the compass of that wild, 
free life. He had even in the course of 


his kaleidoscopic circle, for a rather ex- 
tended span of months, sojourned in the 
lodges ot the Crows, adopting the fantas- 
tic garb(and a daughter) of that nation and 


running buffalo with them. One might 
as soon watch Irving’s personation of 
‘‘Becket’’ and think of anyone other 
than the crafty prelate, as imagine Jim 
Vue in his blanket, vermilion, and 
feathers, with his black shock of hair 
and dark eyes, projected against a back- 
ground of sweeping plain and ineffable 
blue, smoke-browned teepee, the coy 
Minni-shooshay and the pinto pony, and 
think him out of character in the guise of 
the noted warrior ‘‘ Tipperoo.’’ That 
was what Minni-shooshay’s dusky people 
called him. 

| was returning with horses to the 
Saskatchewan —to the spot where, a 
year before, the exiled Nez Percé had 
told his adventure. | wanted a man. 

‘Will you come, Jim ?’’ | asked. 

Was there a new land to see? a posi- 
bility of further hazards? The question 
was scarcely needed. He would go any- 
where on earth for such chances. And 
when he had exhausted the earth, he 
vould dive, probably. 
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An evening or two later we sat, smok- 
ing, in the squat log billiard-hall of old 
Kamoose’s hostelry at McLeod. Old 
Kamoose, by the way, is not the infant 
for whose bringing up his godfathers and 
godmothers became responsible at his 
baptism. He is an Englishman (educated 
for the ministry, it is said), and can re- 
joice — when he chooses — in an orthodox 
Anglo-Saxon sign-manual. Thatis when 
you settle up. He was long since adopted 
into the Biackfoot tribe (of which his wife 
is one and his family —even counting 
two to the unit—a good many), however, 
and wears his tribal appelaticn with an 
easy grace. ‘‘ Oxi Kamoose Aki,’’ the 
Blackfeet christened him,— ‘‘ Good Steal 
Woman.’’ He stole his bride, they say. 
Probably that means that he gave a pint 
of whisky for her. 

Jim was telling of the Nez Percé cam- 
paign, during which he had been engaged 
as a teamster with General Miles’s col- 
umn. 

‘‘There are a couple of stray Nez 
Percés at Battleford, Jim,’’ I said during 
a pause. ‘‘ They must have had a hand 
in that last fight.’’ 

‘*Wal now!”’ he rejoined. ‘‘ They ’ve 
got quite a long ways from home, ’ain’t 
they? They was a skookum loto’ lookin’ 
nitches, most of ’em Nez Percés,’’ he 
added reminiscently, ‘‘ an’ showed more 
sand, fought spunkier, than any Injuns | 
ever see, I reckon.’’ 

‘* Both these must have been wounded ; 
they bear the proofs,’’ I remarked. 
‘*They are not large men, though, — 
rather the contrary. One, in fact, is 
nothing but a dwarf,— all legs and arms 
and head, with no body,—a hunch-back.”’ 

He was sitting bolt upright now. His 
careless, easy attitude was gone, and he 
was regarding me fixedly out of his full 
black eyes. A peculiar hook,—a look 
in which surprise, doubt, incredulity, 
mingled. 

‘* Yes,’’ I replied, somewhat discon- 
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certed, ‘‘a regular pigmy. But as sharp 
and clever and cunning as a monkey. 
This one has a scar, a white groove, cut 
right through his eyebrow. 1 asked him 
one day how he got it, and he answered, 
curtly and expressively, ‘ Damn ’Melican 
man shoot um!’’’ | added with a laugh. 

Jim was‘ listening intently, his eyes 
still fixed upon me. His cheek seemed 
to grow a shade darker under the tan as | 
concluded, - a suggestion of a flush. He 
swept a quick glance round the room. 

It was a motley assemblage. A 
mounted policeman, his scarlet tunic 
belted with cartridges and revolver, 
played pool with a cow-puncher near; a 
bull-whacker trolled, ‘‘ Ah! I have sighed 
to rest me!’’; a nobility sprig from 
**Home’’ talked with a swarthy half- 
breed about the ‘‘cawlf’’ crop while 
they clinked their glasses ; Old Kamoose 
complained in an audible tone that busi- 
ness was slow, — ‘‘ Nothin’ like the old 
Blackfoot trade,’’ — though the bar was 
full, — and yelled, ‘‘ Git in! git in!’’ as 
he pounded the boards with a horse 
brush. The puncher just then gave a 
hitch to his fringed leather ‘‘ chaps,’’ and 
laying his cigarette on the cushion of the 
billiard-table, faced about with a jingle of 
cartwheel spurs. 

‘*Bet yeha speckled steer 1 make a 
rampse this roll, Jim ?’’ he said in his 
high, slow drawl under the buckskin hat. 

It was hardly a place for confidences. 
The cowboys’s vaunted skill failed at all 
to engage Jim’s notice. His glance came 
back. 

‘* Tell yeh somethin’ ’bout that little 
feller again,’’ he said meaningly, with a 
slight smile. 


Two days more and we were skirting 
the foothills of the Rockies on our way 
north. | reminded him of the promise. 


He tapped his heel lightly with his 
quirt. 
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*““O yes; ‘Humpy’ eh? That’s the 
name he flew under over there. It’s 
about that scoop on his foretop. Strange ! 
—for last time I seen him he’d just got 
that, an’ | thought sure ever since he’d 
climbed a tree. So when you told me 
the other day of his bein’ alive an’ at 
Battleford, it kind o’ made me feel cu/ltus. 
You savey Chinook ?’’ 

1 nodded, and he continued. 

‘It was the spring of ’78, jest after 
the Nez Percé whoop-up busted, an’ 
what had got away when Chief Joseph 
throwed up his game was scattered ’round 
among other yaller people in Montana. 
They was tol’able weli outfitted with 
horses an’ hed picked up considerable 
clothes an’ some dust comin’ East from 
Walla-Walla after the turn-loose, — 
cleaned up all the settlers in their trail. 

‘* Well, time I’m talkin’ about, in the 
buckin’, up an’ down, of life as we ketch 
her unshod, | was one of a party of four, 
tradin’ whisky an’ other necessaries — 
but mostly whisky — in the Judith Basin 
in Montana. It was a cosy corner, our 
shack. The main part, all in one big 
room, built again’ the foot of a small 
mountain, cut down a square an’ formin’ 
a wall on the left as you come in. The 
other three walls was of logs. Opposite 
the mud wall an’ in the far right-hand 
corner from the door stood a bed. Clost 
past the buildin’ on the outside runa 
clear mountain creek, — as necessary an 
annex ’’ (with a wink of his eye) ‘‘ in 
our high-toned line 0’ business as a good, 
long handled pump to a city milkman. 

‘‘ There was a little room, dug out 0’ 
the mountain, back o’ the big one, where 
we kept the liquor. It had a heavy oak 
door leadin’ into it with a little hole, like 
the ticket-box at a circus, in it to pass 
the grog out when there was too many 
Siwashes round, an’ they hed begun to 
get loaded an’ things looked rocky. The 
Major —he was chief of the outfit — 























would lay on to get hostile when they’d 
hed a few drinks an’ got pretty full an’ 
come back for more. He’d take a new 
pint tin cup, fust place, to hand out the 
liquorin; an’ then he’d whirl it around 
an’ stamp on it like a buffalo-bull till it 
flatter’n a smoothin’-iron an’ 
would n’t hoid no more’n a half a sasser- 
full. An’ meanwhile we'd dilute the 
stuff from that pure mountain crick till 
it was as flat as the cup an’ more harm- 
than a dead mule. An’ the Si- 
washes ! — down on their knees, tears in 
their eyes, a beggin’ an’ prayin’ the 
Major not to git mad an’ take on so! 
\n’ the way the robes would pour in! 
rhe place was woolly with ’em! ”’ 

And Jim rolled about in his saddle and 
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was 


less 


**ROSE SOLDIER-STIFF FER A SECOND, THEN DROPPED.” 





laughed, at the mere recollection of it, 
till there were tears in his own eyes. 

Memories of things past brought asso- 
ciate memories of things nearer at hand 
presumably. He slid a flat flask from 
the breast of his leather shirt and held it 
towards me exclaiming, — 

‘* But right here we take a snap of Old 
Kamoose’s contraband.”’ 

We snapped. Then he went on :— 

‘*One afternoon half-a-dozen Assini- 
boines came to our post with two or three 
Nez Perces, an’ among ’em was the 
hump-back. They blowed some mazaska 
an’ swopped a hoss or two —for grog 
mostly, of course ; but though they got 
through tradin’, still squatted, smokin’ 
an’ chawin’ the rag, round the floor. 
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‘««Humpy ’” set on the bed, beside him 
on the right a tall, slashin’ feller named 
Jack Simons. | set straight across the 
shack opposite ’em with the back o’ my 
chair again’ the dirt wall. Sunk in this, 
an’ plumb over my head, was a flat rock 
about a foot su’face. None o’ the Si- 
washes talked any English an’ let on not 
to savey. 

‘* Now you must know that it is— or 
was, anyway — about all the religion a 
Western man hed, —to settle with the 
slayer of a dead chum. _ We was talkin’ 
’bout the Nez Percé war, an’ by an’ by 
Simons he fetched up his hand an’ brung 
her down on his thigh with a thump. 

‘** By God!’ says he, low an’ mad, 
with an ugly scowl, ‘I ’low this is the 
infernal hump-back thet rustled sech a 
derned sight 0’ hosses in Idayho, an’ con- 
sequently the identical coppah-hided 
coyote thet killed my pawtnah, Joe Jan- 
dis! Ef 1 was dead suah ’bout it l’'d—’ 

‘«But what he would ’a’ done can’t 
only be su’mised. He never told. The 
hump-back had set—his right hand in 
his breast under his blanket — perfec’ly 
peaceful durin’ all the chin, apparently 
not knowing thet it anyways concerned 
him, till the last words left Simon’s teeth. 
Then that right hand jumped out, — 
click ! — bang ! — a thud on the rock over 
my head. 

‘*Bang! again, an’ Simons, with a 
long lynx screech, his eyes rolled to the 
roof, the blood spoutin’ from his side, 
rose soldier-stiff fer a second to his feet, 
then dropped—like a blasted duck — back 
on to the bed. An’ through the smoke, 
twistin’ out over the room | see the In- 
juns break fer fresher air. 

** A needle-gun stood handy in the cor- 
ner on my left. Reachin’ out, 1 grabs 
this up like a stampede an’ pinted it at 
the head of the last of the tarantlers — 
who was just crossin’ the sill—an’ 
yanked! 


‘* It was the hump-back, who had been 
furthest from the door. 

‘* As this last shot rang out sharp an’ fit 
to bust your ears inside the closed walls, 
he went down forrard without sayin’ 
anything — not even ‘ Thanks’ — with- 
out a pip, and the door clapped to agin’ 
his heels 1 guess before he hit the 
ground. 

‘*We turned to Simons. The lead 
had passed clean through his heart an’ 
there wa’n’t no question ’bout his bein’ 
dead. Then we hada drink all around 
an’ Ad Smith says :— 

*** Well Jim, | reckon as how you ’ve 
squared all obligations; so as soon as 
we ’ve paid our last respects to Jack, 
let’s shake the dirty red mud of this 
cursed hole off ’n our feet. What ’ll we 
do with the dead Injun ?’ 

““¢ Throw him in the crick,’ says 
Beavertooth. An’ we opened the door. 

‘*No Injun! Paint though,— lashin’s 
of it,—liquid vermilion. Not the sort 
they put on their faces,—the kind they 
wear under their yaller skin. Reckon 
he ’d cut a art’ry. 

**So we concluded his remains hed 
been packed away as a Siwash funeral 
parade. An’ that’s alll heard of Humpy 
till you told me the other day of his bein’ 
alive an’ at Battleford. I just ornerly 
counted | ’d killed him.’’ 

He took a fresh bite of black strap and 
as he replaced the plug in his pocket, 
thoughtfully concluded :— 

‘*When | come to think the thing out, 
1 allers believed the Nez Percé’s only 
mark was Simons, who threatened him, 
an’ not me, an’ that the little cuss, bein’ 
kind o’ rattled, let the fust shot off unin- 
tentional in swingin’ his gun around. 
Fer | allowed all along he Aumituxed Eng- 
lish, notwithstandin’ he let on not to.’’ 

Jim Vue left me at Edmonton; he 
never saw again the little redskin who 
came so near “‘ putting his light out.’ | 
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hailed the little fellow on the street at 
Battleford one summer day after | got 
back :— 

‘“‘Hallo! Jack! I met the dab-blo 
’Melican man who made that mark on 
your forehead.’’ 

Then | briefly recounted to him Jim 
Vue’s side of the story. 

‘*So? So! Pshaw! ’Melican man no 
good shoot,—damn masatche shot! Hub!’’ 

He laughed, from the heart — with a 
merry, wicked gleam in his eye — a mo- 
ment, while he drew his bright, many- 
hued pesissy closer about his low shoul- 
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dusty trail in the distance, I stood watch- 
ing the two plumes still glancing in the 
sun through the drowsy shimmer of the 
light, warm air. 

Who was the man represented by the 
other plume? 

I never knew Joe Jandis, — but I own 
to a little native weakness of curiosity. 
Was there a ‘* wheel within a wheel’’ ? 
Did Nez Percé Jack also have his coinci- 
dence — with Joe Jandis and Jack Simons 
as the two wings of the hinge—as he 
and Jim were the-two wings of mine — 
connected through myself ? 


ders. And as he walked away down the I shall never know. 
William Bleasdell Cameron. 
THE CLOSED TEMPLE. 
And Ahaz gathered together the vessels of the house of God ..... and shut up the doors of the 


house of the Lord and made him altars in every corner of Jerusalem.—2 Chron. 28 : 24. 


HE temple gates were shut; the courts lay dead 
The silent porches all day long 
Waited the Levites’ customary tread, 
The Hebrew psalmists’ song. 


Each stately pillar marked the changing day 





With shadow changing slow. At night 
The Orient stars turned lamps, since lampless lay 
The temple in their light. 


Without the gates arose the mighty din 
Of vice, for Baalim’s priests now trod 

With haughty steps King David’s streets: within — 
The silence worshiped God. 


Alberta Bancroft. 
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THE LAMP OF EXPERIENCE. 
ITS LIGHT ON THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


N A government to exist, among our people, is but to say 
such as ours, that our government is the work of 
where the peo- human hands. That these differences 
ple make and_ have fora hundred years, with a single 

<* enforce their exception, been peacefully adjusted by 
‘own laws and lawful and intelligent methods, is the 

whereeverycit- highest ecomium that could be pronounced 
izen has a voice upon the wisdom and patriotism of a lib- 
in governmental _erty-loving and self-governing people. 





affairs, the bal- For the better presentation of the many 
Bs dah SK --:= lot box must grave and complicated questions that 
C.J ae — sever be the continually arise in our public affairs, 


peaceful arbiter political parties are organized, each com- 
: - of conflicting posed of those citizens who are in general 
opinions respecting public measures and _ accord with the principles and policies of 
policies. Once only has thearbitrament the party to which they have given their 
of war been necessary to the determina- political adherence. Among the parties 
tion of any question relating to theinter- thus organized and now contending for 
nal affairs of the nation, —a method not political supremacy is one that for nearly 
likely to be again employed until the les- a third of a century guided the destinies 
son of the Rebellion shall have been for- of our nation and wrote the brightest 
gotten and reason shall have yielded to pages of her marvelous history. 
the uncontrolled passions of prejudiced The Republican party first assumed 
men. To say that political differences control of the national government on the 
have existed, do exist, and will continue 4th day of March, 1861, succeeding the 
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Democratic administration of President 
Buchanan. It founda depleted treasury, 
a growing public debt, an insufficient rev- 
enue, and the doleful wail of a Democratic 
President still ringing in the ears of the 
nation. 

‘‘With unsurpassed plenty in all the 
productions and all the elements of mate- 
rial wealth,’’ wrote President Buchanan, 
‘‘we find our manufactures suspended, 
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our public works retarded, our private 
enterprises abandoned, and thousands of 
useful laborers thrown out of employ- 
ment and reduced to want. . . . 
Under these conditions a loan may be re- 
quired.’’ 

Added to this appalling condition of 
affairs, so graphically, though reluctant- 
ly, portrayed by a Democratic President, 
the ominous mutterings of an organized 
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rebellion furnished proof of yet graver 
dangers that must soon confront the 
young, though vigorous, party that was 
just entering upon its initial administra- 
tion. Never was any political party con- 
fronted with conditions so grave or with 
problems so mighty and serious, and 
never did any political party rise with 
such supreme majesty to the complete 
fulfillment of its promises and the unfal- 
tering execution of its principles. 

By a system of revenue and finance 
that has challenged the admiration of the 
world, the Republican party redeemed 
our country from the wretched condition 
into which it had fallen, restored the in- 
tegrity of the Union, brought prosperity 
to the nation, and finally, after thirty- 
two years of unexampled progress, rede- 
livered the country to the mistaken poli- 
cies of a misguided Democracy. The 
lessons of history had been forgotten, years 
of prosperous peace had lulled the people 
into a sense of false security, and with 
that ever present desire for a ‘‘ change ”’ 
that seems to typify the American peo- 
ple, the party of protection was retired 
from command and the party of free 
trade given the reins of government. In 
marked contrast to the piteous and ap- 
pealing notes of Buchanan were the joy- 
ous and ringing tones of Harrison as he 
heralded to the world the proud posi- 
tion to which our nation had advanced 
and the manifold blessings enjoyed by 
the American people. Speaking of the 
latter he said, in his last annual message 
to Congress in December, 1892 :— 


A comparison of the existing conditions with 
those of the most favored period in the history of 
the country will, I believe, show that so high a 
degree of prosperity and so general a diffusion of 
the conforts of life were never before enjoyed by 
our people. 


Such were the happy conditions that 
surrounded the once distrusted but now 
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forgiven Democracy when it again as- 
sumed control of the executive and legis- 
lative branches of our government. Here 
it were charity to draw the veil, for no 
American citizen can view with pride the 
scenes that follow. The sad and cheer- 
less words with which the Democratic 
party took leave of governmental control, 
may be fittingly employed to character- 
ize its unfortunate return to power. In 
truth, we may exclaim as did Buchan- 
an :— 


With unsurpassed plenty in all the productions 
and all the elements of material wealth, we find 
our manufactures suspended, our public works 
retarded, our private enterprises abandoned, and 
thousands of useful laborers thrown out of em- 
ployment and reduced to want. Under 
these conditions a loan may be required. 


Nor are we wanting in material to 
complete the picture. A loan has been 
required. Nor has one loan sufficed to 
meet the growing deficiency that has fol- 
lowed the partial adoption of a free trade 
system. As under Buchanan, so under 
Cleveland, the receipts have fallen far 
short of the disbursements and the pub- 
lic debt has rapidly increased. During 
the four years of his administration 
Buchanan managed just to double the 
public debt of that day, while Cleveland 
has experienced no apparent difficulty in 
adding something over $262,000,000, to 
the interest bearing bonds with which 
the present generation is burdened. 

It is a far cry from Cleveland to 
Buchanan, yet how like have been the 
fruits of their administrations, how dole- 
fully similar the sad strains of their offi- 
cial tales of woe. Thirteen months after 
his election to the Presidency, Cleveland 


said, in his annual message to Con- 
gress :— 


With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of 
remunerative production and manufacture, with 
unusual invitation to safe investment, and with 
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satisfactory assurance to business enterprise, 
suddenly financial fear and distrust have sprung 
up on every side. 


How singular it is that business confi- 
dence, which walked hand in hand with 
Republican administrations, should have 
so suddenly and so completely shrunk 
from view upon the reapproach of a Dem- 

‘ratic administration. 

[here is no desire upon the part of 
Kkepublicans to reflect upon the sincerity 

Democratic leaders. Buchanan was 
loubtless honest in his hostility to a pro- 
tective tariff, and it is not believed that 
Cleveland was lacking in sincerity in his 
idvocacy of a free trade system. The 
lure of the Democratic revenue policy 
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is not chargeable to any lack of Demo- 
cratic confidence in its results or of hon- 
est effort upon the part of those who 
urged its adoption, but ‘ies wholly in its 
utter inapplicability to .. progressive age 
and to the industrial ce,elopment of a 
great country. 

A protective tariff, the fundamental 
principle of Republican faith, is distinc- 
tively an American policy, the wisdom of 
which has attracted the favorable atten- 
tion of the leading statesmen of France 
and Germany and other progressive na- 
tions. Germany, under the broad lead- 
ership of Prince Bismarck, was among 
the first of European nations to adopt a 
protective tariff system. In urging its 
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adoption upon the German Reichstag, in 
1882, Bismarck said:— 


The success of the United States in material 
development is the most illustrious of modern 
times. The American Nation has not only suc- 
cessfully borne and suppressed the most gigantic 
and expensive war of all history, but immediately 
after disbanded its army, found work for all its 
soldiers and marines, paid off most of its debt, gave 
tabor and homes to all the unemployed of Europe 
as fast as they could arrive within the territory, 
and still by a system of taxation so indirect as 
not to be perceived, much less felt. Because it is 
my deliberate judgment that the prosperity of 
America is mainly due to its system of protective 
laws, | urge that Germany has now reached that 
point where it is necessary to imitate the tariff 
system of the United States. 

The results which followed the adop- 
tion of the policy thus urged and advo- 
cated have fully vindicated the states- 
manship of Germany’s greatest Chan- 
cellor. Its beneficial effects in America 
can scarcely be over-estimated. The 
student of American history will search 
in vain for a parallel to the thirty-two 
years from 1860to 1892. At the farther 
end of this period he will see a nation, 
already reduced to want, battling for its 
very existence. The eyes of the world 
are centered upon the strange and ter- 
rible contest —a contest destined to de- 
termine the ability of an enlightened 
people to govern themselves. Gradually 
the conflict passes away, peace settles 
over the land, and the magical effect of a 
protective tariff is felt in every branch 
of industrial progress. Capital, freed 
from the menace of visionary and exper- 
imental policies in revenue and finance, 
emerges from its hiding place and seeks 
investment in legitimate fields of profit- 
able pursuits ; an increasing demand for 
labor sets in, and uncertain employment 
and still less certain wages are suc- 
ceeded by steady employment and grad- 
ually increasing wages. Capital and 


labor shares alike the advantages flow- 
ing from a wise and beneficent tariff sys- 
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tem, while the nation at large moves on 
to that proud eminence from which it 
caught the admiring gaze of an aston- 
ished world. Thus, from 1860 to 1892 
the tide of prosperity rolled unceasingly 
on, impelled by the vital principte of a 
protective tariff, until in the latter year, 
a forgetful people, led away by the false, 
but alluring promises of the leaders of 
Democracy, adopted a policy which, in 
three short years has produced more pov- 
erty and distress among our people than 
were ever before known during the his- 
tory of our country in a time of peace. 
The policy of free trade is doomed in 
America. History has embalmed _ it 
among the pernicious doctrines that have 
from time to time found favor with the 
American people, to be as often con- 
demned by them. It is little wonder, 
therefore, that Mr. Bryan seeks to avoid 
a discussion of the tariff and of his own 
advocacy of free trade during his recent 
service in the National Congress. Let 
not the term ‘‘ free trade,’’ be misunder- 
stood. It is not meant by that term to 
include the abolition of all customs duties 
and thus compel a resort to direct taxa- 
tion, though it is understood that Mr. 
Bryan is willing to go even to that ex- 
treme and radical length. By ‘free 
trade,’’ as the term is employed in polit- 
ical discussions, is meant the English 
system of raising revenue, which has 
been taken as a model by the Democratic 
party in this country. England raises 
about one fourth of her entire revenue 
by means of customs duties, but those 
duties are laid, not upon competing art- 
icles of home production, as under a pro- 
tective tariff, but upon such articles, in- 
cluding the necessaries of life, as are not 
made or producedin England. This may 
be a good policy for England, but is 
scarcely applicable to the wholly differ- 
ent conditions existing in America. Eng- 
land consumes but thirty-seven per cent 
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of her productions and exports sixty-three 
per cent, while the United States finds a 
home market for ninety-three per cent 
of the productions of this country and ex- 
ports but seven per cent. In England 
labor receives a comparatively small part 
of the cost of production, while in the 
United States a greater percentage of 
the cost of production goes to labor than 
in any other country in the world. 

Another fact that might be briefly 
noted before leaving this branch of the 
subject, is that during all the years when 
the Republican policy of protection was 
applied to the revenue system of the 
country the price of food and clothing 
gradually but steadily decreased while 
wages increased with equal regularity ; 
so that in 1892, the last year of the last 
Republican administration, a day’s wages 
would purchase more of food or of cloth- 
ing than at any period before or since 
in the history of our country. 

The disfavor into which their free 
trade policy has fallen has driven the 
Democracy into seeking other issues up- 
on which to base their appeal for re- 
newed confidence. One wing of the 
Democratic party, led by Mr. Bryan, 
while not abating in any degree its ad- 
herence to free trade, has attracted the 
attention of the country with a vocifer- 
ous demand that the United States shall 
join with Mexico and the Central and 
South American States, together with a 
few of the less progressive nations of the 
old world, in the unlimited coinage of 
Silver at a fixed ratio, the ratio urged for 
the United states being sixteen ounces of 
silver to one ounce of gold. It is pro- 
posed by Mr. Bryan and his followers 
to disregard entirely the financial policies 
of the more advanced and prosperous 
nations, with whom we have our largest 
commercial dealings, and to attempt, by 
throwing open our mints to unlimited 
Silver coinage, to establish bimetallism 
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for the entire world. The Republican 
party, while favorable to the use of both 
gold and silver in our monetary affairs, 
and further favoring, as it has always 
favored, the universal use of both metals 
by all nations, hesitates to lead our 
country intoa financial experiment where 
success cannot with certainty be pre- 
dicted, and where even a partial failure, 
in our present deplorable condition, would 
plunge the country into universal bank- 
ruptcy. It is conceded, even by Mr. 
Bryan, that it would be much better and 
safer to obtain the co-operation of the 
leading commercial nations, and thus in- 
sure that success which cannot be other- 
wise predicted with any degree of cer- 
tainty. With this admitted element of 
uncertainty in the proposed Bryan ex- 
periment, with the stern logic of history 
against the probabilities.of success, and 
with the certainty of national disaster in 
the event of even a partial failure, the 
Republicans decline to leave the broad 
highway of honor, wisdom, and experi- 
ence, to wander off into the realm of un- 
tried theories amid the dangers of experi- 
mental politics. 

It must not be forgotten, in this con- 
nection, that the experiment suggested 
by Mr. Bryan cannot succeed (and this 
he will himself admit) unless it have the 
effect of making sixteen ounces of silver 
bullion equal in value to one ounce of 
gold bullion in all the markets of the 
world. In other words, for Mr. Bryan’s 
experiment to succeed, the silver bullion 
in twenty silver dollars must have the 
same value in any part of the world as 
the gold bullion in a twenty dollar gold 
piece. In short, the stamp of the United 
States mint must perform no other office 
than officially to declare the amount of 
bullion contained in the coin bearing such 
stamp. At present the bullion in twenty 
silver dollars is but little more than half 
the value of the bullion in a twenty dol- 
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lar gold piece, and in order, therefore, 
for Mr. Bryan’s experiment to succeed, 
the present price of silver bullion must 
be increased nearly two-fold. Can this 
be done by adding one more to the list of 
nations whose mints are open to the un- 
limited coinage of silver bullion? Upon 
the answer to this question must depend 
the wisdom or lack of wisdom of the pol- 
icy suggested by the Bryan wing of the 
Democratic party. 

The Republican party in this, as in all 
other matters, has demonstrated its 
honesty of purpose and has given evi- 
dence of a sincere desire to secure the 
full recognition of both gold and silver 
throughout the world by the only means 
that seems to promise final and complete 
success. The Democratic party can only 
prophesy and promise; and as their 


prophecies for the past thirty-six years 
have generally failed of fulfillment, and 
their promises ‘‘ like Dead Sea fruits have 
turned to ashes on the lips,’’ there is not 
that hopeful feeling of sublime confidence 
in Democracy’s boastful claim that comes 
from deeds accomplished and faithful serv- 
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ices performed. The Republican party, 
on the other hand, very properly calls 
attention to the fact that when it turned 
the government over to the Democratic 
party in March, 1893, there was more 
silver in circulation in the United States 
than gold; moreover, that silver coinage 
steadily increased under successive Re- 
publican administrations, amounting to 
the enormous sum of $115,000,000, dur- 
ing the four years of Harrison’s adminis- 
tration, while only $105,000,000 of gold 
were coined during the same period ; that 
the per capita circulation of silver alone 
in the United States is nearly twice as 
much as the per capita circulation of all 
kinds of money in Mexico, three times 
that of the Central American States, and 
four times that of China ; that the United 
States has a larger circulation of silver 
per capita than has any country whose 
mints are open to the unlimited coinage 
of silver ; that the United States has a 
larger circulation of silver per capita than 
any other country on earth save France 
and the Netherlands ; that, with a single 
exception, the United States has a larger 
per capita circulation of all kinds of money 
than any first class nation in the world; 
and that an international conference con- 
vened at Brussels upon the invitation of a 
Republican administration in 1892, was 
frowned upon by a Democratic adminis- 
tration in 1893. 

These facts clearly demonstrate two 
propositions:— 

First. The Republican party has ever 
been friendly to silver and has main- 
tained its equal circulation in the United 
States side by side with gold, each hav- 
ing precisely the same purchasing and 
debt paying power. . 

Second. As compared with other na- 
tions the United States has far more than 
her proportionate share both of silver and 
of gold. 

The Republicans, therefore, claim, and 



















with much show of reason, it must be 
admitted, that it is not lack of money 
but lack of confidence, together with a 
false system of revenue, that has caused 
the withdrawal of money from business 
enterprises and brought ruin and poverty 
to the people. 

There is one claim set forth by the 
Bryan Democracy that it is particularly 
difficult for the laboring man to under- 
stand. He fails to see just how a contin- 
uation of the present Democratic revenue 
system which has wrought such havoc 
throughout the country, coupled with the 
adoption, as proposed, of the financial 
system prevailinz in Mexico, Central and 
South America, China, Russia,and Japan, 
is going to give him more steady employ- 
ment or an increase in wages. It is not 
claimed that the money to be received 
by the laborer under the Bryan system 
of finance will have any greater purchas- 
ing power than the money he now re- 
ceives ; on the contrary, it is frankly ad- 
mitted that its purchasing power will be 
less. Nor can he hope to reverse all 
history and increase the amaunt of his 
wages under the free trade system to 
which Mr. Bryan is_ so irrevocably 
pledged, and which has been utterly and 
finally condemned by the American 
people as wholly unsuited to the needs of 
American labor and American industry. 

Rather will he turn again to that party 
whose promises have ever been redeemed 
and whose policies have ever led to a 
broader development of industrial forces 
and amore sacred regard for the rights 
of those who toil; a party that has never 
failed, however grave the emergency 
with which it was confronted; a party 


that not only saved the nation from im- 
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pending dissolution, but found remuner- 
ative employment for all her people, paid 
off two thousand millions of her public 
debt, and breathed into the country a 
progressive spirit elsewhere unknown ; 
and all by a system of revenue that 
rested so lightly upon the people that its 
presence, to quote the language of Bis- 
marck, ‘‘was not perceived, much less 
felt.’’ The Republican party comes not 
with new and cunningly devised prom- 
ises with which to conceal the disasters 
of former false and mistaken efforts, but 
with a supreme confidence in the right- 
eousness of its cause, it points to the his- 
tory of its splendid achievements and 
asks to be judged by the record of its 
patriotic deeds. 

Tirey L. Ford. 
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Ms HE assertion has been made so posi- 
tively in the present campaign that 
the fight is between the ‘‘ masses 
and the classes,’’ that it is a patriotic 
duty to do anything that can be done to 
refute such an assertion. For, the mo- 
ment that any large number of American 
citizens begins to think that whatever 
the rich people advocate or whatever the 
poor people wish is for that very reason 
to be opposed, then popular government 
will soon become impossible. A broad, 
deep, and permanent separation into 
upper and lower classes, so that political 
division is necessarily on those lines, is 
compatible only with an oligarchy sus- 
tained by force or a mobocracy of con- 
fiscation and terror. Only the broad- 
mindedness that considers and acts for 
what is best for the whole country can 
keep a republic sweet. 

‘*The bankers favor gold, therefore 
the poor man should vote for silver.’’ 
But the bankers also favor law and order, 
trial by jury, civil service reform, and the 
Australian ballot, —shall the working- 
man therefore oppose them? And the 
workingmen favor the mechanics’ lien 
law, the restriction of Chinese immigra- 
tion, the homestead law, and a hundred 
other salutary measures, and yet no sen- 
sible man of means for that reason op- 
poses these. 

Nor is it true that the lines are strictly 
drawn between the present parties on 
the question of having much or having 
little. Those highest in the national coun- 
cils of the Democratic and Silver parties 
are not noted for theii poverty, and it is 
one of the chief arguments they use 
against McKinley that he is in debt. 
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IS THE MONEY QUESTION A CLASS 
QUESTION ? 


In California politics the same thing 
obtains, Mr. Charles D. Lane, the chair- 
man of the California delegation to the 
St. Louis Silver Convention, is a wealthy 
gold mine owner, and nobody has seen 
W. W. Foote, J. J. Dwyer, Stephen M. 
White, or Judge Maguire in rags. On 
the other hand, | am able to present the 
opinions, some of them new, some having 
been printed before, of a number of 
leaders among those that labor with their 
hands, favoring the gold standard side of 
the controversy. 

John Petty, blacksmith, says:— 

I cannot see that the silver proposition will 
help the workingmen at all. What we want is 
protection. That is my creed in a nut shell. 
Let me and my fellow workmen make more 
money and there will be more money in circula- 
tion for all. The storekeeper will benefit, the 
farmer will benefit, the mining man and whole- 
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sale dealers will all benefit, by my getting better 
wages and more money. This silver talk is not 
the real issue of the day. What we really want 
is protection; that is, a fair field for our own 
work. McKinley wants to give us workingmen 
a fair show, and | mean to vote for him, as many 
more who think about the matter deeply intend 
to do. 


T. J. McCoy, an iron-molder:— 


I have been a Democrat since | was old enough 
to cast my first vote and have never in my life 
voted for any other than a Democratic nominee. 
My occupation is that of an iron-molder, and | 
am employed by the firm of O’Connell & Lewis. 
This year, | am going to cast my first vote for a 
Republican nominee for President. 





T. J. MCCOY. 


As regards the money question, | am for a bi- 
metallic standard, but I do not believe it can ever 
be had except by international agreement. We 
are not ready for it yet, anyhow, and the finan- 
cial policy adopted by the Democratic party can 
result in nothing but chaos. 


F. J. Bastian:— 


| am employed as a machinist at the Joshua 
Hendy Machine Works. When the free silver 


agitation began, I was at find inclined to become 
a proselyte to that policy, but after due study 
and deliberation, | have arrived at the conclusion 
that it would mean financial disaster. In my line 
of business, the effects of Clevelandism have 
begun to make themselves felt. 


I believe in pro- 
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tection and my faith in its good results has never 
wavered for an instant. 

I am for McKinley because he is the working- 
man’s friend, and my vote will be cast for him. 
From what | hear, he will have a walkover, so 
far as the laboring classes are concerned. 


Martin Fuchs, a pattern maker at the 
Vulcan Iron Works :— 


I only voice the sentiment of the large major- 
ity of men employed here when | say that 1 am 
an out and McKinley man. | am that simply 
because | believe the welfare of our Nation lies 
in adhering to a protective tariff and not a de- 
based currency. 





MARTIN FUCHS. 














FRANK ROBINSON. 


Frank Robinson, foreman in the Bell- 
ingham Bay Improvement Company:— 


Every day men come to me who were howling 
for Cleveland and free trade four years ago, and 
admit that I was right for laughing at them then. 
They have no come to the conclusion the the 
only safe policy is the high protective tariff. 

As for the financial question, | regard it as en- 
tirely nonsensical to advocate free silver. Look 
at the countries where silver prevails,— what is 
their condition? Democrats are now endeaving 
to bring us to pass where a laborer will get only 

* 
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twenty cents a day, as they do in Mexico. Some 
people are going to be pretty badly surprised 
when this coming election is over, | can tell 
you. 


Neil C. Whyte, brass founder:— 


I was born a Republican, I guess, and shall 
always be one. McKinley’s election will help 
my business, therefore, | will vote for McKinley. 
His election will cause a general prosperity. The 
principles of the Republican platform if carried 
out will bring better times. As a standard to 
work on I consider it the foundation of financial 
soundness and business confidence. 

The stopping or rather restricting of foreign 
immigration | consider is one of its main features; 
also the protection of our industries. In protect- 
ing the manufacturer the farmer should not be 
forgotten. I believe that the tariff should bea 
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little more than for revenue only. It should be 
used to erect new institutions, help new industries, 
and build warships. Yet I do not believein put- 
ting the tariff too high. 

The restoration of confidence on the election of 
McKinley will do much to help the restoration of 
prosperity. 


H. Williams, a printer:— 


You ask me, as a workingman, my opinion of 
the currency agitation. The reason | am not in 
favor of the free coinage of silver and the fixing 
of a definite ratio between gold and silver by the 
United States alone is that it would upset all our 
commercial relations with other countries. It is 
quite common to hear some free-silver advocate 
say that the United States should take the in- 
itiative in this matter, and that other nations 























would soon fall into line. Men who talk like 
this are usually ignorant of the laws of trade or 
the very rudiments of political economy. This 
is a kind of “‘ spreadeagleisn”’ that would soon 
defeat itself if it should ever be put into practice. 
It wouid result in disastrous panic at home, and 
all our international trade relations would be 
thrown out of gear. 

If by international agreement, a certain fixed 
fixed ratio between gold and silver were adopted, 
it would greatly faciliate international trade; in- 
deed, as has been suggested by the Hon. Charles 
W. Stone, the dollar might well be taken as the 
unitary basis for a universal world’s coinage. 
Just imagine what a saving of time this would 
be in a year in converting many billions of dol- 
lars from one monetary system into another! 
Interference by any government in the hope of in- 
fluencing the price of silver has always a bad 
effect, as steadiness is the vital quality in cur- 
rency. 

This agitation about the currency has created 
a lack of confidence and worked injury to the 
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business interests of the country. When things 
are in a more settled state, we are assured that 
large sums of money will be put into productive 
enterprises in this country by small investors in 
Europe if they ca1 be sure of getting three and 
one half or four per cent. Therefore, | am in 
favor of the statu quo until a ratio between gold 
and silver can be fixed by international agree- 
ment. 


Now, these workingmen may be right 
in their reasoning, or they may be en- 
tirely wrong,— that cuts no figure,— but 
so long as they and the class the repre- 
sent reason as they do, with a view to 
the benefit of the country as a whole, 
and with the honest endeavor to free 
their minds from prejudice, the appeals 
of the demagogue and the passions of the 
campaign will hurt nobody. They will 
see that the republic receives no harm. 

A. H. Transom. 





IT HAS been a source of 


The gratulation to Californians 
New that the Union Iron Works 
Warships. has been awarded the con- 


struction of one of the new 
line of battle ships, and a thirty-knot torpedo 
cruiser. It means that over a mlllion dollars will be 
put in circulation on the Coast, by far the greater 
part of it in the shape of wages to the workers 
at the Potrero. It means too, another chance of 
the kind that the Scotts have never been slow to 
improve, to gain credit for the whole Coast by 
building something noteworthy in naval con- 
struction. The Charleston, the Oregon, the 
San Francisco, the Monterey, the Olympia, have 
all been staunch, swift, and powerful, able to 
cope with anything of their tonnage and weight 





of metal afloat. The new ships are to be, one 
the most powerful, the other the swiftest, fight- 
ing machines in the White Navy, and that means 
the world. It is wonderful that this industry 
can be carried on in California. Wages are 
higher, coal and iron are more distant, than is 
the case in any great shipbuilding port in the 
world. The points of vantage that enable us to 
overcome these great handicaps,— to within the 
four per cent allowed by the government as the 
expense of sending a ship to this Coast around 
the Horn,—are the facts that California me- 
chanics are more versatile and intelligent than 
those of almost any other city, and that our cli- 
mate permits the work to go on with but the 
slightest protection from the rain, and practically 
in the open air, every day in the year. No sting- 
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ing frost keeps the men from handling the heavy 
steel bars in winter, no scorching heat prostrates 
them by hundreds in the dog days. It is an 
old story in California, it is an old story perhaps 
in the East, too, but it is never believed till it is 
seen. 

Besides .heir general interest for the State and 
City, OVERLAND readers will be glad to know 
of the continued success of so good a friend to 
the magazine as Irving M. Scott. 


IT IS an encouraging sign 
of the times when our lead- 


r fe ‘ 
ee ing business men organize to 
circulate literature on so vital 

Money. 


a subject as money. 

As has before been said in 
these pages, this campaign, if nothing else, is an 
educational one. Opinions differ as to the 
proper pabulum for the inquirer, but such litera- 
ature as will undoubtedly be sent out by the 
newly organized ‘‘ Sound Money League of Cal- 
ifornia,” having the endorsement of so large a 
proportion of our citizens, cannot but be of ben- 
efit to all. 

On September 16th, at the instance of Mr. 
Henry J. Crocker and others, a meeting was 
called at the Chamber of Commerce to discuss 
the advisibility of organizing for strictly non- 
partisan educational purposes, in other words, to 
see that the cause of gold have an equal hearing 
with silver. 

In his opening speech Mr. Henry J. Crocker 
clearly outlined the object of the meeting: 


“Our object will be to disseminate the doc- 
trine of sound money and to educate the voters 
of California to the end that the State will join 
with the great majority in sending an electoral 
vote that will assure us of sound-money legisla- 
tion for at least the next four years.”’ 


There is always more or less hue and cry 
when wealth and respectability organize for any 
object whatever, The “‘ poor but honest work- 
ingman’s”’ wail is at once heard when in fact 
the “‘ poor but honest workingman ”’ is as scarce 
at our primaries as is the “‘rich but honest mer- 
chant.”” Waiving all politics, the bare publica- 
tion of the names of the Executive Committee 
of the League is a guarantee that the best inter- 
est of the honest voter is notin danger. 

President, Horace Davis; Vice-Presidents, 
Henry. J. Crocker and George A. Marshall. 
Executive Committee: Frank L. Brown, whole- 
sale wire manufacturer; C. S. Holton, manu- 
facturer; Albert Castle, wholesale grocer; Louis 
Gerstle, Alaska Commercial Company ; Harry 
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A. Williams, fruit packer; John Dolbeer, lum- 
ber; Julian Sontag, powder manufacturer; Al- 
bert Dernham, wholesale boots and shoes; 
William C. Johnson, laborer; W. Baker, man- 
ufacturer agricultural implements; C. A. Hooper, 
wholesale furniture manufacturer; Oscar Lewis, 
president Builders’ Exchange; Hugh Craig, 
president Chamber of Commerce; C. B. Sal- 
field, Associated Improvement Clubs; Percv T. 
Morgan, California Wine Growers’ Association; 
C. R. Allen, coal and shipping; E. B. Cutler, 
produce merchant; M. L. Requa, mining; John 
J. Valentine, president Wells, Fargo & Co.; H. 
P. Sontag, real estate; A. Sbarboro, Italian- 
Swiss Colony; Levi Strauss, wholesale cloth- 
ing; Joseph Brandenstein, tobacco and cigars; 
Albert Gerberding, grain dealer. 

It is to be hoped that the work of the League 
will go merrily on until the day of election. 


PROBABLY no aarticle or 


Irving M. series of articles that have 
Scott been written during this cam- 
on Silver. paign, save possibly ‘‘ Coin’s 


Financial School,’? has at- 
tracted so much attention and discussion on this 
Coast as Irving M. Scott’s articles on ‘* Hard 
Times ” in the February, May, and July, 1896, 
numbers of the OVERI AND, notably the article 
on ‘‘ Bimetallisin ”’ in the July issue. The last 
named has been copied and recopied, sometimes 
with credit, oftener without, all over the nation. 
It has stimulated the writing of scores of letters, 
personal to the editor and open to the public. It 
has called forth the publication of a book bya 
well known authority. It has been run in full 
by the Examiner as a campaign document for the 
Democrats, and by a prominent Eastern journal 
as a campaign dccument for the Republicans. It 
been run in parallel column with Mr. Scott’s late 
speeches in an effort to prove that its author, 
who is a Elector-at-Large on the National Repub- 
lican ticket for California, has gone back on his 
ante-convention utterances. Congressman James 
E. Maguire in his great speech at Metropolitan 
Hall on Sept. 5th, said regarding it :— 

Irving M. Scott is holding up the bugaboo. | 
really think he is in the worst position of all of 
them, because all of the others that talked before 
the St. Louis Convention changed their minds. 
I think it was wicked on the part of Mr. Wild- 
man — and he must be a wild man — the editor 
of the OVERLAND MONTHLY, to publish Mr. 
Scott's article in July after the national conven- 
tion of the Republican party had changed the 
situation in June. He told us in his several arti- 


cles and in his educational works and lectures, — 
for Mr. Scott isno novice, he has ranked as a politi 
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cal economist in the community for a great many 
years. | remember once that | undertook to reply 
to Mr. Scott, and the criticism on me was that it 
was audacious for a man who did not rank asa 
political economist to answer a political econo- 
mist like Mr. Scott. He had made up his mind 
thoroughly. He had studied political economy 
as completely then as he has now. | do not be- 
lieve that he has looked at a work on political 
economy since the St. Louis Convention. | think 
he has a sort of aversion to such books now, be- 
cause they might convince him he ought to get 
away from that St. Louis platform. 

But as a political economist, ripe in experience 
and in study, he pooh-poohed all the arguments 
of the gold standard against the silver standard ; 
declared that the demonetization of silver was a 
crime against the people, and that its remonetiza- 
tion would be a great and glorious thing for all 
of us. His literature upon that subject is the fresh- 
est of all that we have taken from the Republican 
side. 


In their great Silver Edition (Aug. 30th), the 
Examiner said : — 


Irving M. Scott, Manager of the Union Iron 
Works, is a leader of the Republican party coun- 
cils. Noman better understands the industrial 
needs of the Pacific Coast than he. California 
has no employer of labor who is in a better posi- 
tion to study the causes of hard times. Ic is 
gratifying that Mr. Scott took occasion to write 
on the silver issue just before the St. Louis con- 
vention nailed down the gold plank upon which 
Republicans must stand. 

Mr. Scott in presenting his opinions to the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, May and July editions, 
refuted some assertions that had been made by 
John P. Irish and showed ‘‘hard times ”’ to be 
largely the result of the demonetization of silver 
in 1873. His vigorous language and clear argu- 
ments are here presented, by courtesy of Editor 
Wildman of the OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


THE OVERLAND never 


$4,000,000 champions or fights men, — 
for it is a magazine and has no 
California, ambition to be thought a par- 


tisan political power. It 
champions measures, not men, regardless of poli- 
tics, and therein lies its strength politically. 
Often it becomes necessary to praise or condemn 
men in connection with measures and often it 
brings down upon its head the ill will of one 
party or the other. So it is impossible to cham- 
pion even non-partisan measures of the greatest 
public good without running counter to the sel- 
fish interests of some one. 

Today the United States government owes 
the State of California four million dollars for 
money advanced in fitting out troops to put down 
the Rebellion. Its debts to the Eastern States 
have been paid, willingly and _heerfully, but 
California and Nevada have waited twenty years 
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for a return of money loaned for the benefit of the 
general government. No congressman from 
California, save Mr. Grove L. Johnson, has 
thought it worth while to take up a matter of 
such vast benefit to the State, and insist on the 
floor of the House and before committee that 
the just debt be paid. Without going into details, 
he has placed the matter today so before Con- 
gress that there is every hope that the State will 
be awarded this patriotic claim. He alone of all 
our representatives thoroughly understands the 
situation, and his re-election will insure to the 
State the early return of this vast sum. Four 
million dollars paid at this time into our treasury 
means much, — good roads, harbors, irrigation 
works, reclamation of arid lands, funds for the 
State University, public buildings, and decreased 
taxation. It is to be hoped that the voters in 
Mr. Johnson’s district will not stand in the way 
of the general good of the State. Measures 
should come before men, but the right men make 
good measures possible. A new member of Con- 
gress, however worthy, is to a great extent use- 
less during the first year of his first term. It 
requires time to set the machinery in motion on 
any great measure, and a new man cannot take 
up the work where his predecessor dropped it. It 
is of course a mistake that the shortness of the 
Congressional term should so interfere with a 
member’s projects, and such being the case a 
representative like Mr. Johnson should be re- 
elected with the least amount of friction possible. 


STUMP orators need not 


A Rift draw parallels between the 
Within the present strained condition of 
Lute. the East and the West, and 


the somewhat similar irrita- 
tion that existed before the war, nor summon up 
pictures of a vast civil conflict over local issues. 
Inflammatory statements and ‘“‘ bloody-shirt’’ 
prophecies frighten no one, for other than certain 
natural similarities, there is no comparison pos- 
sible. Between the North and the South it was 
a constitutional question — one that the makers 
of our Constitution must have foreseen and did 
not have the courage to forestall. The people of 
the North and the South were little related either 
by marriage, education, or commerce. They 
had grown apart and become almost distinct 
nations. The railroad and the telegraph had 
not made itself fully felt, and the institution of 
slavery kept Congress in a broil and filled the 
newspapers with bitter editorials. 
The East resents the rapidly growing imiu- 
ence of the West in politics and commerce, and 
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is not ready to award it its proper place in the 
great body politic. It rightly looks upon the 
West as its son, and like a proud father it finds 
it hard to believe that the boy has become a 
man. 

Probably not until the Chicago Exposition 
did the West fully realize that it had outgrown 
its swaddling clothes, and then the truth burst 
upon it so suddenly that it may have been alittle 
too arrogant in its boasting. Still the West is 
sealed to the East by lasting ties of kinship and 
trade relationship, and only the “ barnstormer ”’ 
and “‘spellbinder’’ will talk of ‘‘bloody bridles.” 
Still there are differences of opinion on topics 
that are vital to both sections, and living in the 
West one feels that there is a condescension on 
the part of the East that is not conducive to full 
brotherly love. 

Through a series of years we have become 
used to this condescension and it irritates us no 
more, but the seeming lack of sympathy we can 
not reconcile. We need harbors, lighthouses, 
and government buildings; we want a canal 
across the Isthmus of Nicaragua; our land re- 
quires irrigation, and it is only right that we 
should have the building of the war-ships that 
protect the Pacific Coast and that our cities have 
proper military defenses. These are all legiti- 
mate demands that are for the good of the gen- 
eral government, and in regard to which there 
should be no politics. They are rights that we 
cannot obtain without the consent of the East, 
and it should be given willingly. As to the 
wish of probably a large majority of the Western 
voters that the government adopt the free coin- 
age of silver, we have nothing to say and no- 
thing to expect. Such a wish touches the pocket 
one way or the other, of both sections and must 
be fought out at the polls. 

However, the West is growing too rapidly to 
be ignored, and will in course of a few years ob- 
tain all rightiy that belongs to it— even a member 
of Cabinet. Until that time let us frown down all 
demagogic fire-eaters. This is one country with 
no East and no West. 


THE dual Bordentown, 

The New Jersey, Literosity at the 
Presuming editorial helm of the New 
West. York Critic is to the fore with 


the following :— 


| regret to see that many newspapers have 
tried to put Mr. Lang in the wrong, for objecting 
to the seizure and exploitation, without consent 
ai ked or given, of his translation of ‘‘Aucassin.”’ 
The OVERLAND MONTHLY isthe latest to take 
Incidentally, it characterizes The 


this stand. 
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Critic as a journal published “‘for the benefit of 
the mutual admiration society of hypercritical 
and ultra-sensitive Eastern literary exotics, that 
revolve around the Constellation Gilder.’’ This 
is a rather dizzy sentence — and a rather dizzy 
charge. | have never before heard of the con- 
stellation in question. Perhaps it is a discovery 
of the New Astronomy. The same paper is at- 
tacked for printing a picture of Mr. Joaquin Mil- 
ler with a credit to the Tribune but not to the 
OVERLAND, its real source. ‘*‘ Presumably the 
literary mouthpiece of the elect thinks it is 
no prig to prig from a prigger.’’ Indeed, | 
cannot see that to reproduce an illustration with 
the consent of the journal in which you find it is 
a “‘prig,”’ if you do not happen to know that 
it appeared originally in another periodical. The 
Critic is always scrupulous in the matter of 
credits, and regrets that it has unwittingly 
slighted its California contemporary. 

As to the contemptuous expressions used by 
the OVERLAND in speaking of The Critic, | can 
only deplore them. This is a time, if ever there 
was one, when the representatives of literature 
and cultivation in the press should be particularly 
careful to abstain from employing phrases calcu- 
lated to stir up ill-will between the East and 
West. The Critic itself is notably free from 
offence in this respect; and it is so on principle. 
Nothing is gained by generalizations directed by 
the people of one section of the country against 
those of another section. The more enlightened 
among us recognize the importance of cultivating 
triendly relations between rival lands. It is not 
less important, but more so, that friendly feelings 
should exist between the people of all parts of 
our own country. 

In the preceding editorial we have tried to 
dispose of any insinuation that there is any 
real question at issue between the East and 
West. Not so, however, the Literose Duality 
whose twoness talked business in August, 
1895, in a letter to the OVERLAND in which the 
presumptuous West and its only magazine re- 
ceived the following rebuke :— 

When the OVERLAND covers the whole world 
as well as the leading Eastern magazines do. and 
as well asit covers its own special Western field, 
it will be possible for us to devote as much space 
to it as we do to its contemporaries in the East, 
but not before. Trusting that you will take this 
explanation in good part, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Eds. The Critic. 


The Critic’s Dimorphism is talking politics in 
October. We are on the verge of a Presidential 


election. 

The Boston Pilot in a recent issue has this to 
say :— 

The OVERLAND’S worst offence has been the 
printing of a small picture of an English poster, 
an act inflicting injury or possible loss upon no- 
body, and probably committed in entire inno- 
cence; on the other hand an Eastern Republican 
newspaper reprinted the OVERLAND’S unique 
portrait of Joaquin Miller without credit, and an 




















Eastern literary weekly reprinted it and credited 
it to the newspaper, thus depriving the magazine 
of a well-deserved notice. The newspaper, an 
honorably conducted sheet, is probably innocent 
of intentional neglect, but as the weekly has 
been superciliously inclined in the past, the 
OVERLAND is justified in preserving mild in- 
credulity as to its just intentions until they 
manifest themselves in apology. 


The spirit that belittles Western ideas and 
Western literature is born of the lack of Ameri- 
canism so well illustrated by the Gilder coterie, 
for in no section of our country is Americanism 
so strongly developed as in the West. In the 
land of the setting sun there is no fawning syco- 
phancy and there is a notable absence of that 
graduate of the Gilder school who sneers down 
in lofty toryism any open avowal of love of coun- 
try and flag. 


The Japanese Steamship Subsidy. 


EDITOR OVERLAND :—Since writing my arti- 
cle on Japanese competition | have been able to 
obtain a verified translation of the exact terms of 
the remarkable Japanese Steamship subsidy 
Law of 1896, as follows:— 

Foreign Built, Minimum Tonnage 700 Register. 

Tonnage subsidy 25 sen (quarter dollar) per 
ton per 1000 miles run at minimum to knot 
speed. 

Extra to per cent for each 500 tons increased 
tonnage over 1000 tons up to 6000 tons register. 
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Speed sudsidy: Increase of 20 per cent for 
each knot over 1o knots additional speed up to 
17 knots. 

Japan Built, Minimum 700 tons, 20 yen (20 
half dollars) per ton register for every steamer 
over 1000 tons Japan built. 

Extra allowance 5 yen (5 half dollars) for each 
indicated horse power of engines. No foreign 
material can be used in construction except by 
permit of government. 


SUBSIDY ESTIMATE. 


5000 tons register Steamer, foreign built, round 
trip Yokohama to San Francisco, 9072 miles both 
ways (15 knots speed). 

Tonnage Payment $1250 for 1000 

miles, voyage gooo miles....... .-- $11,250 00 
Extra Premium to percent on_each 500 

tons over 1000 tons, ship being 5000 

tons, allows 80 per cent extra on 

ere ee 
Speed Payment 20 per cent additional 

for each knot over to knots, 5 knots 

CUUA, 160 POT CONE... 0.000 ccesee cose 


9,000 00 


II,250 00 
Subsidy for Round Voyage.......... $31,250 00 

The language of bill allowing 20 per cent for 
each knot over 10 knots may be construed as ap- 
plicable to the two first amounts, $20,250, in which 
case the round trip subsidy would be $42,500. 
The law says, ‘‘a still further increase of 20 per 
cent in the allowance for every additional knot over 
17 knots.” 

George C. Perkins. 








The Princess Sonia. ' 


WE DOnotthink that The Princess Sonia will be 
very much missed if it never goes into a second 


edition. It is to be hoped, however, that its first 
edition will sell, as it is not a bad story, and its 
publishers have taken so much pains with its 
cover, paper, and illustrations. It is another 
story of the everlasting Latin Quarter of Paris. 
It is also another story of an estrangement and 


'The Princess Sonia. By Julia Magruder. New York: 


The Century Co. 


VOL. xxviii. —31. 


reunion of a young husband and wife. The 
Princess Sonia is a young lady who is subject to 
fits and is sorry she cannot be married and sin- 
gle at the same time. Harold, the sometime 
husband, is a dead level young man who does 
not seem to realize that this neurotic wife needs 
a good old fashioned clubbing. The illustrations 
are Gibson’s usual sightless clothes-horses. 
But after all, the book 1s interesting and will do 
for an hour on the beach. 
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Balzac’s Seraphita' 


Seraphita, like ‘‘ Louis Lambert,” is a novel 
or a study that it is useless to try to review in 
the space allotted, or even to endeavor to con- 
vey to the reader an idea of its contents. George 
Frederic Parsons has contributed an introduction 
to the book that fills eighty pages. It is a re- 
view, a criticism, and a commentary. It says a 
great deal, but it says in the eighty pages what 
it would take the average writer twice as many 
to make clear. ‘“‘ Nowhere,” says Parsons, 
“have Balzac’s artistic delicacy and spiritual 
subtlety been so victoriously employed as in the 
conception and execution of Seraphita. There is 
no change in it from lower to higher regions. 
The author launches himself like an eagle from 
a cliff, high upon the bosom of the loftier atmos- 
phere, and his powerful wings sustain him to 
the end at an elevation which enables the reader 
to separate himself with facility from the exist- 
ence of vulgar commonplace, if it does not help 
him to respire easily in air so rarefied as to be 
scarcely adequate to the expansion of gross and 
fleshly lungs.” 

To hazard an individual opinion as to whether 
the public generally understand Seraphita would 
be presumptuous. In any case it is well thor- 
oughly to master the painstaking introduction be- 
fore beginning thebook. And whether the work 
ever be popular or not, it will always be read. 
It is enough to say here that the translator has 
made it possible for English readers to peruse 
the book that Balzac said cost him more intense 
labor than any other. “The toil,” he asserts, 
upon this work has been crushing and terrible.” 


Dumas’s Memoirs of a Physician.’ 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. have brought out in 
uniform binding with the previous volumes of 
their handsome new edition of Dumas, the Mem- 
oirs of a Physician in three volumes. No com- 
plete set of Dumas that has been published in 
this country equals this in any respect. Its 
binding, paper, illustrations, and above all, 
translation, are above criticism. The Memoirs 
of a Physician takes up the life of Louis XV. 
(1770-1774) at the point where ‘‘Olympe de 
Cleves”’ drops him. In the novel under review 
the work of debasing and debauching his young 
mind goes on under the accomplished tutelage of 
the Duke de Richelieu. De Pompadour and Du 
Barry play their disgraceful but intensely inter- 


By Honoré de Balzac. Translated by Miss 


Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
By Alexandre Dumas. 
Three vols. 


1 Seraphita. 
Wormeley. 
Boston : 


2 Memoirs of a Physician. 
Little, Brown & Co.: 
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esting parts in French history. The Count 
Cagliostro, the most wonderful character of his 
day, is the mysterious personage of the novel, 
and one that Dumas takes delight in sketching. 
Rousseau lives in the pages and Marat is seen 
in all his repulsive fanaticism. The book is one 
of the great novelist’s strongest. 


The Last of the Mohicans,* 


PROBABLY no American novel has been more 
widely read by the English speaking race than 
Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans. Every commend- 
able new edition of it has been as eagerly wel- 
comed as though it were anew novel. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons are publishing under the general 
title ‘‘Mohawk Edition ”’ an edition that will 
bring about a renaissance of interest in Cooper. 
It is handsome and modern and well illustrated. 
It looks like an edition de luxe, and yet:sells for 
$1.25 a volume. It is useless to undertake to 
review the Mohicans. Hawkeye, Uncas, Ching- 
achgook, the Effinghams, and Heyward, are 
characters in universal fiction that are too well 
known by all generations to need any introduc- 
tion. One can only unreservedly recommend 
the edition to our homes and libraries. 


Some Educational Books, 


IF ONE would understand the purpose of educa- 
tion at Rome, its moral and intellectual trend, 
the scope of class work and of individual instruc- 
tion, subjects of study in the several grades of 
school, the estimate placed upon natural endow- 
ments and educational attainments, and the effi- 
ciency and character of the teaching force, he 
will find it in Clarke’s Children of Rome.* 


WHITE’S new -Algebra® combines in one book 
a complete course in the study, — sufficiently ele- 
mentary for beginners, and advanced and com- 
prehensive enough fully to meet the entrance 
requirements of the best colleges and universi- 
ties. 

The author’s aim has been to prepare a school 
algebra which should be pedagogically sound, as 
well as mathematically accurate, and thoroughly 
adequate for its place and purpose. 

Some of the leading and distinctive features 
which will commend this book to teachers of 
mathematics are the following: (1) The early 
introduction and practical use of the equation ; 


3The Last of the Mohicans. By James Fenimore Cooper. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons: 1806. 

4The Children of Rome. By George Clarke. New York. 
Macmillan and Company. Emporium Book Department, San 
Francisco. §$ .75. 

5A School Algebra. 
pany. New York. 


By E. E. White. American Book Com- 




















(2) the application of arithmetical approaches to 
algebraic processes and principles; (3) the intel- 
ligent use of the inductive method ; (4) the im- 
mediate application of facts and principles in sim- 
ple exercises for practice; (5) the number, vari- 
ety, and character, of the exercises and problems 
designed to secure facility and accuracy in alge- 
braic processes. 

The book commends itself to progressive teach- 
ers, containing as it does the most advanced 
thought upon this subject. 


STARTING from the tiny world of childhood 
whose extreme limits are the home and school, the 
author of The Oswego Normal Method of Teaching 
Geography' directs the teacher how to lead the child 
out face to face with nature ‘‘ while the air, the 
water, the sky, the clouds, the temperature, the 
animals, the plants, the rocks, the soil, the hills, 
the valleys, the streams, the habitations, the oc- 
cupations, —in short, all that pertains to that 
part of the earth which he knows and its envir- 
onments,”’ are so interwoven in their relation, the 
one with the other as to enlarge the capacity, in- 
crease the horizon, and multiply the pleasures, of 
one in that study which is life-long in its dura- 
tion. 


MR. C. W. BARDEEN has compiled and pub- 
lished a brief resume of the most essential features 
of the school law? of New York and other States, 
the coincident and different requirements, the re- 
lation of trustee and teacher and of teacher. and 
scholar, the authority by which one may teach, 


and many other questions of much interest to the 


school man. 


Character as a Product of Education® is apamphlet 
of much interest and value to those who would 
know in brief the thoughts of other men on this 
all-important subject. 


Books on Finance and Politics. 


IT IS an open secret that ‘‘ A Layman,” the 
author of the book on Money* is Mr. John J. 
Valentine, President of Wells, Fargo, & Co. 
OVERLAND readers would discover it for them- 
selves by looking over the book ; for part of it is 
made up of articles that Mr. Valentine published 
in this magazine over his own signature. A 
great part of the book is made up of discussion 
of Mr. Irving M. Scott’s ‘‘ Hard Times.” 


1 The Oswego Normal Method of Teaching Geography. By 
Amos W. Farnham. C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse. $ .50 


“A Manual of Common School Law. By C. W. Bardeen. 


Syracuse. C. W. Bardeen. 

3Character as a Product of Education in Schools. By W. 
H. V. Raymond. OVERLAND Publishing Co. sc. 

*Money. By A Layman. San Francisco. 1896. Press of 


H. S. Crocker & Co. 
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It does not become this magazine editorially 
to give judgment upon a controversy between 
two of its contributors, conducted in part in its 
pages. 

Mr. Valentine’s position is Republican in the 
main, the position that claims to be the conserv- 
ative, ‘‘sound money,’ standpoint. it is a good 
sign in American politics, when the leading bus- 
iness men of the community take the time to 
make deep and scholarly researches into the 
foundations of political science. 


AMONG the topics considered in Weldon’s 
Handbook on Currency and Wealth,’ are the Money 
System of the United Statés, including gold, 
silver, and minor coins, notes, etc.; Currency 
and Finances of the world ; the Relations of Gold 
and Silver, dealing with productive and com- 
mercial ratios, ,elation to prices and wages; 
Wealth and its Ownership, showing the produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption of wealth, 
growth and extent of trusts, debts, public and 
private, and business failures. A miscellaneous 
section on railroads, telegraphs, and telephones, 
strikes and lockouts, land and population, im- 
migration and foreign-born, the liquor traffic, 
and the presidential vote in 1892. 


BYRON ANDREWS’ life of McKinley‘ is proba- 
bly the most popular biography of the Republican 
candidate that has appeared. in the Preface the 
author says ‘* Major McKinley’s chief character- 
istic is earnestness. In all he does he is pro- 
foundly convinced of the justice of the cause he 
favors. In politics, in religion, in his domestic 
life, the same honesty of purpose has been con- 
spicuous.’”” The book is well illustrated, em- 
braces a complete report of the proceedings of 
the St. Louis Convention, and to it is added a 
brief sketch of Garret A. Hobart. 


IN CONNECTION with the above should be 
mentioned Bryan and Sewall’ by C. M. Stevans, 
issued by the same publishers to fi "nish ammu- 
nition to the friends of the Democratic and Silver 
candidates. Of course these books do not pre- 
tend to be literature. It is enough if they tell 
the people and the stump speakers throughout 
the country the things they can use in their 
arguments with their ‘‘friends, the enemy.”’ 
The present book does this in a fairly satisfac- 
tory manner. Biographies of the candidates, 


5A Handbook on Currency and Wealth. By G. B. Weldon. 
New York. Funk & Wagnalls Co.: 1896. s5oc. 

6McKinley and Hobart. By Byron Andrews. 
F. Tennyson Neely, 1896. $1.00. 

7Bryan and Sewall. By C. M. Stevans 
Neely: New York: 1896. 


New York, 


F. Tennyson 
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accounts of the convention, Bryan’s famous 
speech, estimates of his character and ability by 
various silver leaders, a description of Mrs. 
Bryan, short silver arguments, violent editorials 
against Bryan, especially British, of the boom- 
erang sort, and other available campaign mater- 
ial make up the book. 

The same firm has endeavored also in cur- 
rency books! to meet the needs of everybody. 
They have compiled these from the works of all 
the authorities that have been found expressing 
strong opinions on the Silver and Gold contro- 
versy. One isin favor of gold, one of silver, 
and the third contains ‘‘ the strongest arguments 
on both sides.” The work is done is the ad cap- 
tandum, handy book for the campaign style, that 
answers their purpose possibly, but there is no 
solid value to them, or judicious selection of ex- 
tracts that gives them merit in the eyes of the 
student. 

Briefer Notice, 

‘Rhymes of the Rockies* is a book published and 
distributed by the Denver and Rio Grande Rail- 
road to attract tourists. In that view as an ad- 
vertisement it could claim no space for notice in 
a magazine. But aside from al! that it is a book 
of literary and artistic merit. There are four- 
page descriptions of each of the scenes chosen, 
followed by a full page engraving, generally a 
wood-cut, and a poem. The poems are by Helen 
Hunt Jackson, H. L. Wasson, W. E. Pabor, 

‘Sound and Solid Money. F. Tennyson Neely, New York: 


1896. 
Free Silver. /éid. 


The Nation's Greatest Problem, Silver—Gold. did. 
2Rhymes of the Rockies. 


Chicago: Poole Bros.: 1896. 





CHIT CHAT. 


William Allen Butler, Edgar P. Vangassen, 
Stanley Wood, Edgar Parsons, Patience Staple- 
ton, G. G. Ferguson, Will L. Vischer, J. D. 
Dillenback, Alice S. Mitchell, and Fannie Isabel 
Sherrick. They are not all of equal merit, and 
are sometimes quite inadequate to the impression 
left on the mind of one that has seen the natural 
wonders described. Most of them, however, 
will be read with pleasure, and the reader of the 
OVERLAND who is led by this notice to get this 
book, which may be had without money and 
without price, will thank us for calling his atten- 
tion to it. If he should be further led by his 
reading of the little volume to journey to the 
scenes therein pictured, he will then have occa- 
sion to thank us still more. 


By Oak and Thorn,® by Alice Brown, is a col- 
lection of eleven short essays on a variety of 
subjects. The descriptive essays are the most 
interesting, although there is nothing of particu- 
lar value in any of them. The essays “‘In Praise 
of Gypsying,” ‘‘ The Food of Fancy,” and “A 
Still Hunt,” contain nothing of striking origin- 
ality. ‘‘ The Haunt of the Doones,”’ ‘‘ The Land 
of Arthur,” and “‘ The Bronte Country,” are 
worth reading. The book, however, is full of 
good clear English and will find admirers. 


The Romance of Guardamonte’ is a silly, descrip- 
tive tale of Italy. It is badly written and belongs 
to the namby-pamby class of literature that has 
no excuse for existing. 


3By Oak and Thorn. By Alice Brown. 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: 1896. $1.25. 

4The Romance of Guardamonte. 
York, J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 


Boston: Hough- 
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IT may be of interest to our readers to know 
why we have chosen the persons pictured in Mr. 
Ford’s article, ‘‘ The Lamp of Experience,’’ for 
that honor. Mr. Ford’s own record was given 
in the September number, and Mr. Shortridge’s 


career has been touched on before. Two of the 
others are here appended. The likeness of Sen- 
ator Perkins, a frontispiece, should be counted as 
that of a prominent Republican leader, as well as 
in connection with his article. Other Republican 




















chieftains, Irving M. Scott, Claus Spreckels and 
his sons, Horace Davis, and many more, have 
been pictured in other articles in this magazine. 


THIS campaign is notable for the number of 
young men engaged in the interest of the Repub- 
lican party, who are lending their assistance to 
the principles of gold and protection. If Major 
McKinley is the next President, much can be 
attributed to the active, brainy young men of 
this country, who have inaugurated clubs and 
are contributing their energies to the success of 
the party. We know of no man who merits the 
prominence that he has attained more than Zenas 
U. Dodge. He is taking an active part in both 
State and National politics, and is one of the 
leading members of the Executive Committee of 
the McKinley League of Republican Clubs and 
Chairman of its campaign committee. Mr. 
Dodge was born in the State of Washington, and 
came to California when very young and received 
his education in this State. He was a member 
of the class of ’82, University of California, and 
sustained himself while attending this institution 
by teaching night school. His tenacity and 
energy during this adverse period showed the 
spirit and character of the man. Subsequently 
Mr. Dodge entered the stationery business and 
became a member of the firm of Dodge Brothers. 
While so occupied he utilized his evenings and 
spare time in reading law, and after some years 
was admitted to practice, withdrew from mercan- 
tile life, and is now following his profession. On 
the Fourth of July last, Mr. Dodge was the ora- 
tor of the day, upon which occasion he made an 
address, which was characterized by many as the 
most able, patriotic oration that has been deliv- 
ered in this city for many years. He is at pres- 
ent, in addition to his old duties, State Secretary 
for California of the American Protective Tariff 
League. 


COLONEL HENRY I. KOWALSKI, another prom- 
inent local leader among the Republicans, was born 
in Buffalo, New York, August 16, 1859, but came 
to California when about seven years of age and 
has resided continuously in California for about 
thirty years, having been educated at the public 
schools in the city of San Francisco. His father, 
L. Kowalsky. one of the pioneer merchants of 
Sonoma county, has been a resident of California 
for nearly forty years. 

The Colonel was admitted to the practice of 
the law in 1883. In 1886, he served as Judge- 
Advocate-General, with the rank of Colonel, on 
the staff of the late Governor Waterman. He 
has been a life-long Republican, having served 
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as County Committeeman and on the State Cen- 
tral Committee of the Republican Party, and 
recently was one of the delegates to St. Louis 
that nominated McKinley and Hobart; and since 
the nomination, has been rendering service to the 
party, making speeches through the East as well 
as athome. He has always represented his dis- 
trict in the County and State Conventions. His 
services to the party have been unselfish, as he 
has never sought any public position for himself. 
During a recent trip East he visited Major Wil- 
liam McKinley at his home in Canton. When 
a boy the Colonel attended school with young 
William McKinley (now deceased), nephew of 
the Major, and a son of the” late Hon. David 
McKinley. At that time the Colonel’s family 
and the late David’s family resided in the same 
house for three years, so his acquaintance and 
friendship for the McKinleys dates back to 1869. 


MESSRS. LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 
Boston, have in press for the autumn of 1896: 
Prosper Mérimée’s Masterpiece, Carmen, trans- 
lated and illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett, 
with an Introduction by Louise Imogen Guiney, 
and including twelve etchings and a photograv- 
ure portrait of Calvé as Carmen, and a new 
holiday edition of Grimm’s notable Life of Michael 
Angelo, in two volumes, Svo, with forty photo- 
gravure plates from famous paintings and sculp- 
tures, including twenty-three reproductions from 
Michael Angelo. 


THE Irish Daily Independent of Dublin on August 
26th, reviews editorially at some length Mr. 
James D. Phelan’s admirable defense of the new 
charter in the now famous July number of the 
OVERLAND. While it takes no decided position 
in the matter the editorial favors the new char- 
ter on the ground that insomuch as American 
politics is controlled to a large extent by the 
** unemployed,” any move toward the bettering 
that condition of affairs is a move in the right 


direction. 


HON. JAMES D. PHELAN, astockholder in and 
for many years a director of the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY Publishing Company, was nomin- 
ated by the Democratic party on September 17th, 
for Mayor of San Francisco. 


The DODGE BOOK AND STATIONERY COM- 
PANY of San Francisco, have in press for imme- 
diate publication, an edition de luxe of the famous 
Persian poem of Omar Khayyam, the Rubiiyt, 
as translated into English by Edward Fitzgerald. 
Copious notes have been appended to the work 
together with a brief life of the author. 
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AMONG the leading wheelmen of California is 
Walter N. Brunt. Mr. Brunt has always been 
interested in cycling, and the wheel has no 
stronger advocate than he. Formerly Captain 
and President of the California Cycling Club. 
and now first Lieutenant of the Camera Club 
Cyclists, he has had a varied experience in 
cycling, having toured over many of the leading 
routes in the State. 

Mr. Brunt is the proprietor of one of the largest 
printing and publishing houses on the Coast, and 
is interested in a number of cycling publications. 
He has contributed a number of articles to the 
wheeling journals, and his humorous verses on 
the adventures of the weary wheelmen have 
been copied all over the Union. 
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LEONARD GILL, —see page 453 for his like- 
ness,—is the President and Manager of the 
Olympic Publishing Company, publishers of The 
Olympic of San Francisco, —a paper, now in its 
third year, published in the interests of cycling 
and the cycling trade. It is a bright, newsy 
sheet, thoroughly up to date, and its general ap- 
pearance make it one of the most attractive 
cycling publications in the country. Lately an 
Australian and Hawaiian Island department has 
been added to its columns; for San Francisco is 
the gateway for the trade of these countries, and 
the publication is well circulated in the Colonies 
and the Islands. Mr. Gill is also an enthusiastic 


athlete, having a record ten and one fifth seconds 
for the hundred yard dash. 


A CHOICE OF STRANGE PETS. 


Uncle Sam 


-** These are queer beasts, [| wonder where my dog is." 

















FUNDING OF THE PACIFIC 


ACRAMENTO, August ro, 
1896. — Hon. Grove L. 
Johnson — Dear Sir: Much 
has been said, written, and 
published, regarding the 
funding of the debts due 
the Government from the 
Pacific railroads and the 

















action of Congress in refer- 
ence thereto, but no clear 
presentation of the facts connected with 
the question has yet been made. Inas- 
much as you are a member of the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads of the House of 
Representatives and are familiar with the 
question, I wish you would give me your 
views regarding the matter, that the public 
an_d myself may get a proper understanding 
of the subject. Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH STEFFENS. 


Mr. JOHNSON’s LETTER. 

JOSEPH STEFFENS, Esq., Sacramento—My 
Dear Sir: So much misrepresentation has 
been had concerning the railroad funding 
bill that I take pleasure in answering your 
request to give the facts about the matter. 

I may well premise by saying that an 
elaborate attempt has been made to thrust 
this funding bill into the political cam- 
paign to the exclusion of the legitimate 
issues to be decided by the voter. 

This matter is, in no sense, anything but 
a business question to be decided upon 
business principles. 

It requires no aid from politics or politi- 
cians, but the people are injured whenever 
this question is sought to be made a polit- 
ical issue. 

Men may reasonably differ as to the true 
course to be pursued in settling the mone- 
tary affairs of the United States and the 
Pacific railroads, because the sum involved 
is large and the interests affected many and 
diverse. 

But it does not in any manner concern 
any man’s politics. The efforts of partisan 
newspapers to advance party candidates by 
an unfair presentation of the matters in- 
volved should be discountenanced. 

The attempt to make this whole election 
turn in California on the funding bill, now 
being made by certain interested parties, 
should and will fail. 

All citizens should discuss the question 
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A LETTER BY HON. 


RAILROADS’ INDEBTEDNESS. 
GROVE L. JOHNSON. 


with calmness and not be blinded by imtem- 
perate assaults on individuals or unfair 
statements. 

Let us then understand the situation, for 
sometimes the statement of facts becomes 
almost determinative of tae case itself. 

There is a first mortgage upon the rail- 
road, which is prior and superior,to the 
mortgage held by the Government, and 
must be first paid or secured and will soon 
all be due. 

The Government has only a second mort- 
gage and cannot expect ont dollar in case 
of foreclosure until the first mortgage is 
fully paid. 

In these, as in ordinary mortgages, the 
law authorizes a foreclosure and a sale of 
the mortgaged premises. But unlike ordin- 
ary mortgages the holders must look solely 
to the mortgaged property for the payment 
of their debt. Usually when mortgaged 
property is sold and fails to realize sufficient 
to pay the debt, a judgment for the defi- 
ciency is entered against the mortgagor and 
any other property, real or personal, belong- 
ing to him can be levied upon and sold to 
pay such deficiency. This cannot be done 
in the case of the Pacific railroad mort- 
gages. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided that the holders of mortgages on 
these Pacific railroads can get their money 
only from the property covered by the 
mortgages, and cannot have any deficiency 
judgment a gainst any of the stockholders 
of the company. 

That settles the law of the case. We 
must deal with these mortgages, then, as 
they are, not as we would wish them to be. 
We must deal with facts, not with presump- 
tions. Therefore, in discussing this fund- 
ing bill it must be remembered always that 
the two factors that decide the question as 
to the course to be pursued by Congress 
are: 

1. The United States has a second 
mortgage. 

2. The United States can only get its 
money from the property. _ 

I believe the United States can collect 
every dollar of its debt, principal and 
interest, and shall endeavor to show that 
this can only be done by the passage of the 
funding bill now pending in Congress. 
This is a business question, and should be 
decided in a business manner. 
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During the political campaign of 1894 
the so-called Reilly funding bill was before 
the people and was discussed by all. 

I opposed the passage of that bill in pub- 
lic speeches and private debate. 

I had the privilege in Congressional Com- 
mittee of voting against that bill, although 
bearing the name of another author. 

I opposed the Reilly bill, not because I 
antagonized the principle of funding, but 
because that bill would have been disas- 
trous in its workings to my State. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company 
could not have carried into effect the pro- 
visions of that bill. 

If the company had accepted the Dill, 
and sought to do business under it, the 
inevitable result would have been the rais- 
ing of the rates of fares and freights over 
the Central Pacific railroad. That meant 
ruin for California. 

The managers of the Central Pacific 
repeatedly so announced to Congress. 
They declared that they could not work 
under the bill. An examination of the 
earning capacity of the road, as presented 
by the sworn reports of the officers, and 
the testimony furnished Congress in con- 
nection with the payments required by the 
Reilly bill will convince any fair-minded 
person that those statements were and are 
correct. 

The Reilly funding bill required, as a 
condition precedent to its acceptance by 
the company, that the first mortgage debt 
on the road should be paid, or arranged in 
some manner by the company, and the 
Government mortgage made a first lien. 
This could not have been done. No 
financier would loan them enough cash with 
which to pay a twenty-eight million dollar 
first mortgage, and take as security for his 
cash a second mortgage on the same prop- 
erty, encumbered with another first mort- 
gage of $57,000,000, 

Even if by some miracle this could have 
been done, the annual payments required 
of the company were far in excess of its 
earnings, and could not have been made 
(as before stated) except by a material 
increase in the rates of fare and freight. 
This was demonstrated very clearly in the 
speeches made and tables and figures pub- 
lished during the campaign of 1894. 

Therefore, we all opposed the Reilly bill, 
not because of opposition to funding and 
extending the debt, but because the pro- 
visions of the bill were too onerous upon 
the railroad company and California alike. 
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The present bill differs very materially 
from the Reilly bill, in that -it provides for 
the payment in full of the debt due the 
United States from the railroad company 
upon terms equitable to both parties to the 
contract and that will not raise the rates of 
railroad fares or freights in California, but 
permit of their reduction. 

I believe that the proper method in 
which to treat these railroad corporations is 
to act toward them as though they and the 
United States were individuals. 

If sotreated no one could complain. 

Let us suppose a case: — 

A bank holds a second mortgage ona 
farm and finds that the debtor cannot pay 
his debt as it becomes due. 

The duty of the Board of Directors is 
plain, viz.: to send for that debtor and 
ascertain why he does not pay, and what he 
proposes to do. No bank forecloses its 
mortgage without giving its debtor such a 
chance. 

The bank does not want the farm, neither 
does the Government want the Pacific rail- 
roads. 

Both want their money. 

When the debtor appears he says: ‘‘I 
cannot pay now. My property will not sell 
for more than enough to pay the first mort- 
gage. Give me time and I will give you 
additional security of great value and will 
pay you in full, pay my first mortgage, and 
save my farm; but if you foreclose now 
you will make me lose my farm, you will 
lose your debt, and you cannot have any 
deficiency judgment against me. ” 

What would any individual do? 

He would not foreclose. He would im- 
mediately institute a careful investigation 
into the assets and revenues and expendi- 
tures of his debtor, into the value and pro- 
ductiveness of his farm and the nature and 
value of the additional security offered, and 
would be guided in his decision by the 
result of such investigations. 

That is exactly what the Committees on 
Pacific Railroads of Congress did regarding 
the mortgage debt due the United States by 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 

No sensible individual or solvent bank 
would order forclosure until such investi- 
gation was had, even if much clamor was 
heard from uninterested persons. 

No good citizen would wish the Govern- 
ment mortgage foreclosed until such inves- 
tigation was had. 

The committees made the investigation 
and they all, except two members (one in 
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the Senate and one in the House), agreed 
that the only way to secure the Government 
and obtain payment in full was to give the 
company such reasonabie time in which to 
pay their debts due the United States as 
will at once secure the Government against 
loss, the company from ruin, and the people 
from increased rates. We must remember 
that the stockholders of this company have 
rights and are entitled to protection. 

These objects will be accomplished by 
the passage of the proposed funding bill. 

Hence | say the committees have treated 
the railroad companies exactly as one indi- 
vidual would treat another under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The testimony taken by the committees 
was voluminous, and covered every phase 
of the question from the commencement of 
the agitation for a Pacific railroad down to 
the present date. 

I will not take up time now in discussing 
the early history of this greatest achievement 
of the nineteenth century, although it is at 
once very interesting and instructive. 

Neither will I, at present, speak of the 
land grants given to the roads which have 
been so magnified by some speakers and 
writers, and show, as the facts do, their 
insignificance as compared with donations 
to other roads. 

It may be my privilege on some other oc- 
casion to explain these, as well as many 
other of the transactions of the United 
States and its people with these Pacific 
railroads, but now I have not the time. 

I wish, however. to impress upon you 
these facts, that impartial history shows, 
first, that all the Pacific railroad legislation 
of Congress was taken, not at the request of 
the railroad companies, nor of their pro- 
moters, but at the demand of the people ; 
and second, that the iands granted were 
not worth one dollar without the building of 
the railroad. 

I will in this letter speak only of the 
bonds granted the company. 


These bonds were all granted by the 
terms of the Acts of Congress of July 1, 
1862, and July 2, 1864. 

From the testimony taken by the com- 
mittees it appears that according to the 
treasury reports the total amount of subsidy 
bonds given the Central Pacific and the 
Western Pacific is $27,855,680. Not as 


much as the Mormon war cost the United 
States prior to the construction of the Pacific 
railroads. 
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The total amount due the United States 
from the Central Pacific amounts as follows, 
on January 1, 1897: 


re $27,855,680.00 
Interest..... bakes 48,011, 293.24 
re rr $75,866,973.24 


The contract made by the Acts of 1862 
and 1864 did not call for the payment of 
interest until the maturity of bonds, hence 
the large amount of interest due. 

This contract was made by the Govern- 
ment itself. It is unilateral, in that one 
party to the bargain, the United States, 
dictated its terms, and has elaimed and ex-' 
ercised the right ever since to alter, arnend, 
and change it, regardless of the wishes of 
the other party to the contract. 

If it was bad for the United States, no 
one is to blame but the United States. 

It is not claimed by any one that the 
companies did any more than accept the 
contract that the Government made. 

The Central Pacific has fully complied 
with every requirement of its contract from 
the day that it accepted the same. 

When every other Pacific railroad com- 
pany and many other railroad companies 
defaulted in their interest payments, the 
Central Pacific met all its obligations at the 
day appointed. When every other Pacific 
railroad company and many other railroad 
companies went into the hands of receivers 
upon the application to court of their cred- 
itors, the Central Pacific attended to its own 
business, paid all its debts when due and 
kept one railroad out of court and in the 
hands of its owners. 

Asa Californian, Iam proud of this fact, 
and proud that it was owing to the keen 
business sagacity, honest purpose, and untir- 
ing efforts, of Californians that the Central 
Pacific was enabled to make this glorious 
record. As a Sacramentan, also, I am 
particularly proud of it, for these men were 
all residents of our city. 

The Central Pacific did not realize the 
full amount of the bonds issued to it by the 
Government. 

They were made payable in ‘‘lawful 
money,” meaning greenbacks, were known 
in commercial circles as ‘‘currency sixes,” 
and were sold by the company at an average 
rate of 70 cents on the dollar, thus netting 
the company but $19,498,976. 

This amount was much reduced, as the 
company was forced to buy gold at fearful 
premiums for use in California and Europe. 

This does not change the generous pur- 
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pose or statesman-like idea that prompted 
the subsidy, but should be remembered 
when talk is had about the immense sums 
donated to the Pacific railroads. 

The debt must be settled. The question 
is how? We arecalled upon to decide it as 
the representatives of the United States and 
the dictators of the situation. We must act 
upon business principles. Cries of ‘‘fraud,” 
malevolent abuse of all who favor a funding 
bill, demagogical shrieks against particular 
men, must not swerve us from our duty to 
settle a business-like matter on business 
lines. What, then, is our situation ? 

The United States has a second mortgage 
for security. 

There is a first mortgage on all the Cen- 
tral Pacific, constituting a lien prior to that 
of the United States, amounting to $27,- 
853,000. Add this to the sum due to the 
United States, and the amount of $103,- 
719,973.24 is due its creditors by this com- 
pany. 

The holders of these first mortgage bonds 
are asking for their pay and threatening 
foreclosure. 

The Central Pacific cannot pay the prin- 
cipal of the bonds due the United States or 
the first mortgage holders as they become 
due. 

What shall be done ? 

AsI have said before, the duty of every 
creditor holding a second mortgage when 
his debtor says, ‘‘I cannot pay my debts as 
they fall due,” is to examine carefully the 
assets and liabilities of that debtor and see 
what settlement can be made so as to save 
the creditor if possible from loss. Law 
suits are to be avoided by nations as well as 
individuals. 

Applying this common sense rule to the 
present case, we find that the Government 
mortgage covers a line of railroad from a 
point five miles west of Ogden, Utah, to 
Sacramento, Cal., a distance of 737.50 
miles, and from Sacramento to San_ José, 
Cal., a distance of 123.16 miles, in alla 
distance of 860.66 miles, It is a road with- 
out terminals or terminal facilities. It does 
not enter San Francisco, the queen city of 
the Pacific Coast, but stops at San José, 
fifty miles away. 

The value of any large railroad is that it 
may reach some large city, some great dis- 
tributing point, some center of business and 
population, some hub of the wheel of com- 
mercial relations, into which the spokes of 
trade, of manufacture, of progress, of de- 
velopment, lead from every point the money 
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and people of the land. This is not the 
case with the Central Pacific as mortgaged. 
It is like the heroine of Gunter’s novel, 
‘*Miss Nobody from Nowhere,” in that it 
begins in a desert and ends many miles from 
its true terminus. It is a disjointed verte- 
bra unable to do business of itself. Who- 
ever purchases must make terms with other 
companies, else he can do no business. 

In addition, the road from Ogden to the 
Sierra Nevada, a distance of about 589 miles, 
passes over a country as barren of way busi- 
ness as a hen is of teeth, and acts merely as 
a conduit over which the people and pro- 
ducts of the East and West can pass, as the 
citizens of New York and Brooklyn cross 
the great East River bridge. 

The total receipts from this part of the 
railroad from way traffic will not pay for the 
oil consumed in lubricating the wheels of 
the locomotives that pull the trains. 

All the paying business comes from Cali- 
fornia and the far East, known as through 
travel. 

We find a mortgage ahead of the United 
States that must be paid or in some manner 
cared for, or the United States will lose ev- 
ery dollar of its debt. 

We find that the business of the road has 
been increased and made valuable by the 
construction of numerous other railroads in 
California, not covered by the Government 
mortgage, that serve as feeders to the main 
line, and are absolutely necessary to be ob- 
tained by the creditor, in case he decided to 
take possession of the road, for without them 
he can do but little traffic. 

We find a valuable road leading from the 
subsidized line to San Francisco, and very 
valuable terminals at Oakland and San 
Francisco, neither of which is covered by 
the Government mortgage, and all of which 
are absolutely necessary to be obtained by 
any creditor who takes possession of the 
main line. 

We know that the only method by which 
the Central Pacific can pay its debts is from 
its earnings. In this respect the railroads 
are like banks and nations. 

There is no railroad or bank or nation on 
the globe, no matter how prosperous or 
wealthy, that could pay its debts in cash to- 
day. They can only pay from their earn- 
ings or revenues, as they accumulate year by 
year, from business or taxes or customs. 

Their debts must be defaulted, extended, 
or repudiated. They cannot be paid on de- 
mand. If the creditors of the bank of 
which my colleague, Mr. Barham, is a 
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director, should all today request their 
money, Santa Rosa would see the doors of 
its largest bank closed, and its officers, in- 
cluding Mr. Barham, pleading for time to get 
money, begging for the extension he refuses 
to these railroad companies. The Central 
Pacific is no worse off than any other road 
or banker or nation, and is better off than a 
majority of them, because it has never de- 
faulted, and is today without a blot on its 
financial escutcheon. 

We find that since the decision df the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
Stanford case, and the opinion of Attorney- 
General Harmon, filed with the Pacific 
Railroad Committee, there is nothing left 
for the United States, except to get its 
money from the property covered by its 
mortgage according to its exact terms, and 
that the property is, as shown, disjointed, 
incomplete, and incapable alone of carrying 
on any sucessful business. 

In examining this matter further, we find 
the United States practically bankrupt to- 
day, in that its revenues do not equal its 
expenditures, and it is borrowing money to 
pay its bills, although its credit is so good 
that it can carry on business indefinitely. 
Like Barham’s bank, it is running on credit. 
It is in no condition,” however, to borrow 
money to pay off first mortgages on rail- 
roads. We find the owners of these roads 
desirous of paying every dollar they owe the 
Government, and their other creditors, and 
having faith in their ability so to do if given 
time. 

We find the net earnings of each road to 
be about $4,000,000 per annum and 
that it is very unsafe to rate them any 
higher. 

We find that it would be impolitic for us 
to claim all of the net earnings as applicable 
to the payment of the debts, as some 
amount must be left for repairs and emer- 
gencies. 

We find that the intrinsic value of these 
roads does not equal their debts, and that at 
forced sale they would not probably pay any 
but the first mortgage. We learn that they 
can be duplicated at about half their origin- 
al cost. 

What shall be done in view of these facts? 
Do we want Government ownership of rail- 
roads? If so, that is one way out of the 
difficulty. 

We can foreclose the Government lien, 
pay the $27,853,000 of the first mortgage 
bonds on the Central Pacific and $33,5325- 
S00 on the Union Pacific; total, $61,- 
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385,000, and go into active competition 
in the railroad business with our citizens 
who are struggling to maintain other Pacific 
railroads. 

Is this advisable? _Is this good business 
sagacity? Is it a proper plan for the 
United States to pursue? Isit wise for the 
nation to purchase the railroads that 
traverse it in every direction or even those 
across the continent ? 

As illustrating one result of Government 
ownership of the Central Pacific railroad, I 
call attention to the fact that this corpora- 
tion has since its organization paid the large 
sum of $6,038,554.95 forState, county, and 
municipal taxes in California alone. 

In 1895, the company paid in California 
for State and county taxes $363,263.57, 
and for municipal taxes $26,646.52, making 
a total of $389,910.09. ‘These amounts 
were of great benefit to the people of Cali- 
fornia and assisted materially in paying the 
expense of their government, and will be 
lost to the State if the United States owns 
the railroad, for United States property can- 
not be taxed for any purpose. Let me here 
state that the Southern Pacific Company 
paid last year for taxes in California the 
enormous sum of $962,151.14, enough to run 
many State governments. 

In our neighboring State of Nevada the 
company has since its organization paid out 
a total amount of $3,661,586.21 in taxes, 
and last year paid $154,345.21 out of a 
total collected in the State of $578,887.86, 
being a little over one fourth of the entire 
amount. Nevada would be forced to close 
its schools and asylums and turn its sick, 
insane, and children, loose upon the high- 
ways if the Government owned the railroad 
and thus deprived the Silver State of the 
large amount of taxes paid by the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company. 

On the northeast corner of K and Seventh 
streets, Sacramento, is a_ very beautiful 
building, which with its lot forms a very val- 
uable property. It is the United States 
Postoffice Building. 

It would undoubtedly be assessed at the 
amount of $100,000 if owned by an indi- 
vidual, and would thus contribute largely to 
the revenues of our city and county. 

Being United States property it escapes 
taxation. 

Consequently the balance of our property 
must pay an increased rate to make up for 
this loss. 

There is an object lesson for all. Such 
would be the action of the Assessors regard- 
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ing the railroad if owned by the United 
States. They would mark it Government 
property and it would escape taxation. The 
rest of us would be compelled to pay an in- 
creased tax because of this large amount be- 
ing stricken from the assessment roll. These 
figures and illustrations are instructive to all 
who love their country and desire its pros- 
perity. 

To those who seek position or power or 
blackmail by abuse of railroads and their 
owners, and vituperative assaults upon all 
who favor a business settlement of a busi- 
ness question, these figures amount to 
nothing. 

We of California, and particularly of Sac- 
ramento, ought to feel kindly towards this 
company. 

From the day when the first shovelful of 
earth was dug by President Stanford in 1863 
to the beginning of the year 1896, the Cen- 
tral Pacific had expended in Sacramento 
alone, for labor, $31,000,000, and for 
material used in its workshops $50,500,000 
making the enormous total of $81,600,000 
expended in this one city of California by 
this company. 

This sum has given employment to many 
thousands of men, supported many more 
thousands of dependent women of business, 
created new avenues of business, and stimu- 
lated the growth of California ina marvel- 
ous manner. 

The yearly payroll of the company in 
Sacramento is upwards of $2,500,000. _—iIt 
is that large sum disbursed regularly to our 
citizens that enables us to truthfully boast of 
good times in Sacramento, to see new build- 
ings arising on every street, and to note that 
the banks of the Capitol City are refusing, 
not seeking deposits. 

The only suggestion as to the settlement 
of the question of these debts due the 
United States by these railroad companies 
made by any Californian, whether in Con- 
gress or not, whether drawing resolutions for 
a political convention, writing editorials for a 
newspaper or delivering a speech to Con- 
gress or its committees, outside of the abuse 
of Huntington and the railroad company, in- 
terspersed with some denunciation of all who 
favor a funding bill, has been Government 
ownership. 

This fact is very suggestive. It illus- 
trates more strongly than language can the 
fact that there is no solution except, first, 
funding or extending the debt, or, second, 
Government ownership of these roads. 

I hope the Congress will vote squarely on 
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this Government ownership scheme, so that 
all can see how few votes will be given in 
favor of investing sixty millions and losing 
eighty miilions more of Government money 
in buying a Pacific railroad. 

The business men and politicians east of 
the Rocky mountains know, as we do, that 
Government ownership of these railroads 
means 10 taxation upon the property repre- 
sented thereby. I have already given facts 
and figures showing the great loss to our city 
and courfty and State in taxes if the Gov- 
ernment owned the railroad. 

The Hon. Hoke Smith, Secretary of the 
Interior, is frequently quoted as being 
against refunding. He is also on record as 
against Government ownership. Before our 
Pacific Railroad Committee he said: ‘I 
think the last thing for the Government to 
do would be to own a railroad. I think 
they had better give away their interest. It 
am utterly opposed to that.” Secretary 
Smith ought to be good authority for these 
anti-funding people. Congressman Maguire 
shows that it is worse than folly to talk of 
Government ownership of railroads, for in 
his speech at the Metropolitan Temple, 
June 29, 1896, he said, ‘‘ There is in Con- 
gress an overwhelming opposition to Govern- 
ment ownership and dperation of railroads.” 
What folly, then, for any one to tell the 
people that we must foreclose the lien 
and let the United States run the rail- 
roads. 

There would not be to exceed twenty 
votes in Congress in favor of Government 
ownership of the railroads. 

The Eastern people do not believe in it. 
They say it might help California, but it 
would hurt them. 

We of California, if united, carry but lit- 
tle weight in the councils of the nation, and 
on this question we carry none. 

The American people east of the Rocky 
mountains control the business affairs of the 
United States, and they are solid against 
Government ownership of railroads. They 
are not willing to buy and run a Pacific 
railroad at the expense of the whole nation, 
simply to please or benefit California. 
Hence, even if we all worked harmoniously 
for it we could not secure it. 

The purchase of these roads will lead to 
the purchase of others, for every railroad 
company unable to pay its debts (and none 
of them can if pressed) will demand that it 
be purchased as an act of equality, and 
soon our reverend Uncle Sam will have his 
hands so full with running railroads that 
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he cannot attend to the affairs of the na- 
tion. 

It does not appear to me good policy to 
experiment with Government ownership of 
railroads; nor do I believe that the Ameri- 
can people endorse the proposition. From 
the statements of Secretary Smith and Con- 
gressman Maguire you can see that the 
idea of Government ownership must be dis- 
missed in considering how to settle this 
question. 

Shall the United States foreclose its lien 
and settle its equity of redemption to the 
highest bidder and forever close the account 
with these companies ? 

This would be the easiest and quickest 
way out of the difficulty. It would end the 
matter in less than a year. 

But at what a loss. 

Who could bid at such a sale? 
festly only three parties. 

First, the Government. 

Second, a syndicate of rich men owning 
other railroads and anxious to extend their 
system. 

Third, the present owners of these rail- 
roads. 

Considering these proposed purchases in 
order, we find: — 

First, it is impracticable for the Govern- 
ment to bid, because, as we have seen, the 
United States does not want to buy or run 
railroads. 

Second, it would be very bad for the na- 
tion if any organization of capital should be 
able to buy and control a line of railroad 
from ocean to ocean. 

The power of corporations is already too 
great in the United States. Such an aggre- 
gation of wealth as would be represented by 
such a company would dominate the business, 
the politics, and policy of the nation. It 
would be a constant menace to the rights 
and liberties of the people. 

The form of its manager would cast a 
shadow over the White House itself, while 
his veto over legislation would be more ab- 
solute than that exercised by the President, 
because it would be interposed before, dur- 
ing, and after action by Congress. 

Third, the present owners would have no 
incentive to bid any large amount, because 
they would naturally desire to pay as small 
a sum as possible in order to obtain their 
roads free from a large debt. I do not 
think that $5,000,000 could be obtained by 
such sale for both roads. If the owners of 
the Central Pacific, if C. P. Huntington 
were the bad man his detractors would have 
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us believe, he would refuse to do anything, 
to offer anything, to promise any payment 
or arrange or urge any settlement of the 
railroad debt to the United States. He 
would stand upon his contract,-upon the 
law. He would say, ‘* Foreclose your second 
mortgage. Sell your equity of redemption. 
I will buy it in ata small price, and thus wipe 
out the $75,000,000 due the Government 
by an expenditure at the utmost of not 
more than ro per cent thereof.” 

But he does not say so. On the contrary, 
with an honest pride in his life, he says that 
he, himself and his company, have always 
paid a hundred cents on the dollar, and he 
always wants to. Hence, he is willing to 
assume the burden of the funding bill for 
his company. Put the case to any attorney 
for a bank or individual, truthfully epito- 
mized as follows, viz. :— 

‘*T bave a second mortgage on property 
covered to nearly if not quite its full value 
by a first mortgage. My debtor cannot pay 
either the first or second mortgage. The 
first mortgage is due and its holder threatens 
foreclosure. His property is only valuable 
for, and can only pay its debts from its 
earnings. I do not want to go into the 
business carried on by my debtor, his prop- 
erty is not complete, but is dependent upon 
other properties for its successful use. I 
am bankrupt myself and am only carrying 
on my trade because of the credit, I have. 
My debtor has faith in his property and be- 
lieves he can pay dollar for dollar if given 
time. He offers to pay some cash down 
and a regular amount of principal and in- 
terest each year, and to give additional 
security. If I give him time the first mort- 
gage holders will give him time. What 
shall be done?” 

And his answer to the query will be 
quickly given: — 

‘* Make a settlement immediately. Ex- 
tend your debt. Sign the papers as soon as 
possible ere your debtor changes his mind.” 

In the settlement proposed by this bill the 
rights of the United States ar> fully pro- 
tected. : 

The Central Pacific gives the United 
States a second mortgage on all its property, 
including its feeders and terminals, and will 
pay $365,000 per year of principal and two 
per cent interest on deferred payments for the 
first ten years, $500,000 per year of prin- 
cipal for the next ten years with the same 
interest, and $750,000 per year of principal 
and like interest each year thereafter until 
the debt is fully paid. It is true that there 
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are at present mortgages on these terminals 
and feeders, but the company is to take 
care of them as it must also of the first 
mortgage on the original road. They can 
all be refunded at a lower rate of interest 
than is now paid if the bill passes, and that 
increases the security given the United 
States. 

The amount of the debt due the United 
States is reduced at once by the payment 
of a large sum, made up as follows : 
Treasurer’s estimate of value 

of sinking fund as of 

March 30, 1896........ $ 6,692,471.94 
Treasurer’s statement of 

bond and interest account, 


Central Pacific, as of 

March 1, 1896.....00: 8,239,434-31 
Treasurer’s statement of 

bond and interest account 

Western Pacific, as of 

March 1, 1896......... 9,367.00 


6060s Renamer $14,941,273-25 
Credits and judgments in 


favor of Central and 
Southern Pacific to be 
applied..... ea ac matieaie 2,409, 818.20 


Accounts in process of 
settlement, not yet cred- 
BO, Gee cccsesccave 

Transportation services, ten 
months, at $600,000 per 


100,000.00 


GMM. os cccccceses. 500,000.00 
Interest accruing on bonds 

in sinking fund from 

March 30, 1896, to Jan- 

uary 1, 1897..... weoawe 234,367.50 

GE Oi i6an. owaad $18,185,458.95 


This reduces the amount due the United 
States from the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company to $57,681,514.29, and for that 
amount the second mortgage is given, not 
only upon the main line but upon the feed- 
ers, the terminals, and all other property of 
the company, 

The company is to extend the first mort- 
gage bonds (including those on the terminals 
and feeders) at a reduced rate of interest, 
and to see that they do not interfere with 
the operation of the settlement or business 
of the road. 

The Southern Pacific Company is re- 
quired to guarantee the payments to be 
made by the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, so long as the two companies main- 
tain business relations, which absolutely se- 
cures them. 

To obviate the objection made that the 
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charter of the Central Pacific would expire 
in 1911, the committee inserted a pro 
vision in the bill providing that the corpor- 
ate character of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company should continue until its debt to 
the United States has been fully paid. 

An objection has been made to the rate 
of interest fixed in the bill at two per cent. 

Why any Californian who loves his State 
and desires to see it prosper can raise such 
an objection passes comprehension. 

Californians, as I have before stated, 
must pay the bulk of this debt, because the 
local business is a trifle and the through 
business is all that pays. Hence, Cali- 
fornia is vitally interested in keeping the 
rates of freight and fare as low as possible. 
That is why a large number of persons in 
California favor Government ownership, be- 
cause they believe it would give them lower 
rates. A mistaken notion, but one encour- 
aged by anti-railroad speakers and papers, 
and very captivating to all on the Pacific 
Coast. 

It is as plain as the sun at noon-day in a 
cloudless sky, that the lower the rate of in- 
terest the mortgage carries the less will be 
the annual payment, and consequently the 
lower the rates needed to earn that interest. 
The benefit of a low rate of interest will 
all come to California. 

Yet these California Congressmen and 
newspapers and speakers with a mental ob- 
liquity of vision painful to contemplate, 
vehemently object to the low rate of interest 
fixed by this bill. 

The man who cut off his own nose to 
spite his enemy’s face wasa Socrates in wis- 
dom compared to these Californians. 

I can understand how some Eastern 
people, interested only in getting the money 
due the Government, could object to the 
low rate of interest, but for any Californian 
to object stamps him at once as unac- 
quainted with the laws of business or the 
effect of the provisions of the bill, as would 
be commended by an open and wilful 
enemy of the State of California. 

A cry has been raised by some news- 
papers and persons that the Government is 
borrowing money at 3% per cent to loan 
the company at 2 per cent, and some good 
people following their lead have made the 
same cry. 

The amount to be thus borrowed and 
loaned has been variously stated, some put- 
ting it as high as $131,000,000. 

Mark how the facts prove the falsity of 
this claim and how the truth again shows 
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the utter hollowness of this opposition to 
this business settlement. 

The amount of interest due the United 
States by the Central Pacific has already 
been paid, and hence no money is to be 
borrowed for that. 


The amount of principal 

| eeerer errr $27,855,680.00 
The amount of cash avail- 

able and to be paid the 

United States as soon as 


this bill passes, is...... 18,185,458.05 
Leaving dye only the small 
Es cs 6ckewanes cece 9,670,221.95 


These bonds do not mature finally until 
1899, so that there will have been three 
years’ payments made by the company 
under this bill before the United States is 
called upon to pay the balance. 

These three years’ payments amount in 
round numbers to $4,545,000, which de- 
ducted from the said balance, leaves only the 
insignificant amount of $5,125,221.05 to be 
paid by the United States in 1899. 

This is a mere bagatelle. 

What becomes of the talk about the Gov- 
ernment borrowing such vast sums at 3% 
per cent to loan the company at 2 per cent? 

It exists only in the fevered brain of these 
anti-railroad people who are hunting straws. 

In the language of another. ‘‘ They are 
indebted to their imagination for their 
facts.” 

It is said that this bill is not the best that 
could be obtained from the Pacific Railroad 
Companies, but that better terms were 
offered by them. 

This is incorrect. No definite propo- 
sitions were made by either company ex- 
cept the one embodied in this bill. 

All the representatives of both companies 
said that $4,000,000 per annum was the 
very highest estimate of the net earnings 
of either road that could be made, while 
the Central Pacific people said that its net 
earnings could not reach these figures. 
For this reason the committee required the 
guaranty of the Southern Pacific Company. 

As additional security for the perform- 
ance by the companies of their obligations 
under this bill, it is provided that the 
charges due the companies from the United 
States for transportation performed for the 
Government shall be withheld if default is 
made in any payment for one year, These 
charges alone will, to a large extent, meet 
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the annual interest payments, and thus the 
United States is further protected against 
loss. 

But, say these objectors, suppose the 
companies do not pay according to this bill 
either to the first mortgage or to the United 
States, then the government will be as badly 
situated as now, hence the bill is of no 
value, except to give the companies time ? 

The committee has provided for just such 
contingency. 

The bill provides that in case it becomes, 
in the judgment of the President, necessary, 
in order to protect the interests of the United 
States, to pay off any of the first mortgage 
bonds, he may do so, and then demand the 
payment thereof from the company, and if 
default be made in repayment for one year, 
then the whole debt due the United States 
shall become due and payable, and all 
rights of the United States shall thereupon 
be enforced. 

As further security the bill provides that 
if either company shall make default for six 
months in any payment, then the whole debt 
shall, at the option of the President, imme- 
diately mature, and the United States shall 
thereupon be entitled to enter upon and 
take possession of all the properties covered 
by the mortgage, without applying to the 
courts or Congress for authority so to do, or 
may commence suit to foreclose. 

This is a very valuable addition to the 
security of the Government. It saves the 
proverbial delay of lawsuits. It authorizes 
the prompt action needed in time of emer- 
gencies. It fully protects the United States 
against careless or fraudulent debtors. The 
first mortgages will be no larger then than 
now. The necessity for their payment no 
greater then than now. 

If the United States is compelled to take 
possession under the mortgages contem- 
plated by this bill (which will never be ne- 
cessary in my judgment), it will not find, as 
it would now, if it took possession, a road 
without beginning or ending at any estab- 
lished basis, without terminals or terminal 
facilities, a mere trunk, destitute of arms or 
legs, fifty miles from the Pacific Ocean ; 
but will at once enter into complete posses- 
sion of a road in fine condition, fully 
equipped with rolling stock, with one arm 
extending 296 miles to the Oregon line on 
the north, gathering business and revenue 
from the States of Oregon and Washington 
and the people of Northern and Central 
California as it traverses the fruitful Sacra- 
mento valley; with another arm extending 
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146 miles south through the fertile San 
Joaquin valley, bringing business from the 
farms and towns that adorn Southern Cali- 
fornia, each one serving as feeders to the 
main line, and all working in harmonious 
accord for the common good. It will be 
given possession of the line from Niles, 
through the far-famed Livermore valley or 
rich Alameda county, to Oakland, the 
Brooklyn of California, and there will fiad 
magnificent terminals, sufficient for any 
amount of business. It will there find and 
be given possession of ferryboats and feny 
accommodations of immense and rapidly 
growing value, and crossing the world-ad- 
mired bay of San Francisco, will land its 
trains and freight and passengers in that 
grand metropolis of the Pacific Coast upon 
its own terminals. It will thus be ready, 
with its own equipment, to compete suc- 
cessfully with any railroad for the great and 
increasing business of the Golden State of 
the Union, and the whole of the magnifi- 
cent domain bordering the Pacific Ocean. 

If, for no other reason than this last, it is 
the duty of Congress to pass this bill, so as 
to give the United States a complete, not a 
disjointed, railroad, in case it is compelled 
to go into the railroad business. 

Poor tools spoil good workmen. Rail- 
roads without proper facilities for working 
bankrupt owners, whether individuals, cor- 
porations, or nations. 

If Uncle Sam must run a railroad it is 
our duty to give him a good one. Hence, 
pass this bill so that if he is forced at any 
time to take into his possession these Pacific 
railroads he will be able to do a successful 
business with them. 

The measure proposed by the committee 
is a fair, just, equitable, proper and legal 
settlement of the relations between the 
Pacific Railroad companies and the United 
States, a question that has troubled Con- 
gress for the past twenty years. My re- 
marks have been in detail addressed to the 
Central Pacific because I am familiar with 
that road and its abilities and properties, 
but they apply with equal force to the 
Union Pacific. Let us settle this question 
and on business lines. Do not be influ- 
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enced by the senseless iteration and reitera- 
tion of the charges of fraud in the building 
of the roads. All such talk is foreign to 
the issue. 

It is the sheerest demagogy, the worst 
nonsense, and would be ridiculous were it 
not wicked. 

All these transactions are of the dead 
past. They cannot be legally considered. 
They are outlawed, morally and legally, 
even if as badly tainted as these people 
claim. They do not enter into the ques- 
tion now to be decided, viz.: What is the 
best course for the United States to pursue 
regarding the settlement of this large debt 
due it ?. 

The only answer is, pass this bill. 

Under it the United States will receive 
each day $1000 for the first ten years ; then 
each day $1500 for the next ten years, and 
thereafter $2000 each day until the debt is 
fully paid. 

The interests of all are protected. No 
one is injured. The rates of fare and 
freight are not increased, and this vexatious 
question is forever removed from politics. 

Whoever opposes this business settlement 
of a business question is either ignorant of 
the facts or either intentionally or uninten- 
tionally an enemy of California. 

I expect that my motives will be ma- 
ligned, my language distorted, my _ state- 
ments misqucted, and myself personally 
abused and caricatured, for these sentiments 
thus squarely expressed, because, I am 
sorry to say, that has been the course fol- 
lowed too much by some opponents of this 
bill. 

Hence, I call attention in conclusion to 
the fact that I have assailed no one, have 
questioned no man’s motive or course,. but 
have discussed this question as it ought to 
be discussed, viz.: on its merits. 

Therefore, when I am assaulted, remem- 
ber, my fellow-citizens, that abuse is no 
argument, vituperation is not reason, and 
that mere slanderous attacks upon myself 
do not answer my truthful presentation of 
this matter. 

GROVE L. JOHNSON. 


Sacramento, August 15, 1896. 








